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PREFACE. 


It  was  designed  that  this  edition  of  Garden's  Anecdotes  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  has  been  delayed  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
sufficient  data  for  the  performance  of  that  design. 

No  probable  source  of  information  has  been  neglected,  and  no 
labor  of  investigation  among  the  minutest  narrations  of  Southern  life 
has  been  spared  in  seeking  information  regarding  Major  Garden. 

It  is  scant  justice  to  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  secure  fame,  and 
popular  regard  for  others,  to  receive  such  meagre  tribute  to  his 
memory.  Nor  has  the  task  been  rendered  easier  of  accomplishment, 
by  the  singular  fact,  that  while  the  name  of  Alexander  Garden  has 
few  representatives  in  this  country,  no  less  than  three  remarkable 
and  talented  men  who  bore  it,  should  have  resided  in  Charleston. 
Incidents  in  the  life  of  each,  have  been  confusedly  narrated  in  allu- 
sions to  the  others  ;  and  the  dates  of  events  VA^hich  belong  to  one 
have  been  transferred  to  another. 

Col.  Benjamin  Garden  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  South  Caro- 
lina during  the  revolution  is  often  referred  to  in  the  collections  and 
histories,  and  not  always  by  his  distinctive  title  and  name,  thus  ad- 
ding another  element  of  confusion  to  what  was  already  so  difficult. 

The  first  Alexander  Garden  was  a  clergyman,  officiating  in  Char- 
leston as  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  learned  and 
pious  man,  who  died  in  1756,  aged  70  years.  The  second  Alexander 
Garden  was  eminent  as  a  Physician,  and  naturalist,  performing  the 
arduous  services  of  the  first  among  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  and 
contributing  by  his  zeal  in  pursuits  of  the  last  to  the  learnnig  of  the 
world  for  a  period  of  more  t"han  thirty  years.  His  death  occurred 
at  London  in  the  year  1791,  to  which  place  he  returned  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  British  from  Charleston. 

That  Major  Garden  resided  in  Europe  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  RevoUition,  whither  he  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
education  at  a  college  the  name  of  which  is  not  given,  that  it  was  by 
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the  commands  of  a  parent  that  he  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
the  first  resistance  to  British  arms— and  that  as  soon  as  age  freed  him 
from  legal  oljligation  to  parental  authority  he  returned  to  share  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereby  sacrificed  them  to  his 
patriotism  ;  are  particulars  of  which  he  himself  informs  us.  If 
Alexander  Garden  the  physician,  were  that  parent  it  would  not  be 
difiicult  to  conjecture  other  reasons,  than  the  education  of  his  son,  for 
the  exercise  of  paternal  authority  in  preventing  his  participation  in 
the  conflict.  This  gentleman  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  learning  and 
scientific  labors  (among  which  was  the  introduction  of  the  Virginia 
pink  root  into  the  Materia  Medica)  was  an  adherent  to  the  British 
Government.  To  him,  it  is  narrated  by  Major  Garden,  Lord  Raw- 
don  applied  for  a  certificate  of  inability  to  perform  military  service, 
and  the  application  met  with  a  prompt  refusal.  This  rebuff  was 
afterwards  niade  more  emphatic  by  declining  to  sign,  and  boldly  pro- 
testing against  the  presentation  of  a  complimentary  address  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  designed  as  Garden  saj's  by  many  tories. 

That  he  would  not  have  been  solicited  for  his  signature  unless  his 
loyalist  sympathies  were  well  known  is  evident.  His  relationshij) 
however  to  Major  Alexander  Garden  has  only  the  vei'y  unsatisfactory 
basis  of  conjecture. 

But  little  better  source  could  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Garden  in 
the  American  Encyclopaedia  have  possessed. 

"  Alexander  Garden  an  officer  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
Lee's  famous  legion,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1825,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.     He  was  for  a  time  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene." 

What  unsafe  materials  for  history  such  compilations  are,  may  be 
seen  when  it  is  stated  that  during  the  year,  which  is  thus  authorita- 
tively announced  to  be  that  of  his  death,  Major  Garden  delivered  an 
eulogium  on  the  life  and  services  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  and  that  his 
second  series  of  these  anecdotes  was  not  published  until  the  year 
1828.  As  Garden  was  precluded  by  non-age  from  military  service 
until  about  the  period  of  the  formation  of  Lee's  Legion,  which  was 
only  effc'cted  in  the  latter  part  of  1780,  he  would  have  reached  his 
sixty-fifth  year  in  1825,  a  period  of  life  which  can  scarcely  be  termed 
an  advanced  age.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  infantry  section  of  Lee's 
Legion,  and  we  learn  from  his  anecdotes  that  he  was  a  confidential 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene.  His  selections  on  several  occasions  as 
an  eulogist  of  deceased  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
indicates  the  esteem   in  which  he  was   held  by  his  comrades,  as  the 
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character  of  his  works  does  his  literary  ability.     His  printed  works, 
so  far  as  they  are  known  are  limited  to  those  already  mentioned. 

His  Anedotes  have  everywhere  been  received  with  gratification 
and  perused  with  pleasure.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  of  their  nar- 
ration, the  honesty  and  candor  of  his  statements,  and  the  high  toned 
sentiment  and  fervent  patriotism  of  his  sentiments,  have  met  with 
universal  applause. 

The  author  of  a  book  entitled  Records  of  Patriotism  has  used  the 
Anecdotes  as  texts  for  the  several  chapters  of  his  work,  and  con- 
stantly speaks  of  them  as  eminent  examples  of  devotion  to  a  country's 
good. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  Revolution 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  enables  the  reader  of  Garden's  Anecdotes 
to  trace  the  origin  of  them  in  the  author's  mind.  This  literature,  so 
prolific  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  of  works  minutely  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  War  for  Liberty  and  Independence  emanated 
from  the  minds  of  men  who  had  been  active  and  potent  in  that  cause, 
and  events  which  they  narrated  were  familiar  as  the  daily  routine  of 
life  to  a  generation  which  had  not  then  forgotten  the  forms  and  feat- 
ures of  the  principal  actors  in  that  great  drama.  It  was  to  illustrate 
those  events  then  so  familiar,  and  to  preserve  minuter  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  those  noble  men,  that  Garden  collected  his  interesting 
anecdotes,  only  vaguely  referring  to  other  sources  of  information  re- 
garding them.  These  other  collections  of  memorable  events  and 
incidents,  then  so  femiliar,  as  scarcely  to  need  a  reference  to  their 
contents,  have  now  become  so  rare,  and  of  such  high  price  that  the 
reader  of  Garden's  works  can  seldom  gratify  the  curiosity  excited  by 
its  perusal,  without  consulting  works  found  only  on  the  shelves  of  a 
Historical  Society,  or  of  some  curious  and  fortunate   book   collector. 

It  was  to  these  books  that  Alexander  Garden  constantly  referred 
in  his  own  mind,  without  often  r.oting  in  his  work  that  reference,  and 
to  them  his  work  is  properly,  what  doubtless  he  intended  it,  a  labor- 
ious collection  of  addenda. 

These  had  become  somewhat  obscure  in  their  allusions  to  charac- 
ters and  incidents,  and  none. who  perused  Garden's  anecdotes  could 
fail  of  a  desire  for  a  minuter  narration  of  those  stirring  events  to 
which  he  only  made  a  tanlalizing  reference. 

The  notes  illustrative  of  this  work,  which  are  given  in  this  edition, 
are  the  result  of  a  minute  investigation  of  the  History  of  tli'.'  Revo- 
lution in  the  Soutii,  and  fn»ni  a  portion  of  an   essay  upon  Gov.    Rut- 
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ledge  and  the  Carolinas  during  that  period,  now  in  press.  If  the  notes 
shall  he  found  to  exhibit  a  design  of  depreciating  the  patriotism  of 
the  Carolinas  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  it  is  a  result  produced 
by  sad  conviction  atler  a  patient  study  of  all  the  sources  of  infornfia- 
tion  within  the  writer's  reach. 

The  numerous  histories  of  the  War  for  Independence  in  the  South, 
have  all  been  written  by  her  citizens,  whose  sectional  pride  and  am- 
bition of  local  esteem,  combined  to  warp  their  judgment,  or  induce 
suppression  of  unpopular  and  humiliating  facts. 

The  sources  from  which  these  additional  anecdotes  have  been 
derived,  are  not,  iTowever,  all  included  in  the  number  to  which  Mr. 
Garden  had  access.  Since  his  death  there  have  been  many  accessions 
to  the  Historic  Literature  treating  of  that  period.  Johnson's  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Revolution  in  the  South — Caruther's  Revolutionary  In- 
cidents in  the  old  North  State — Frazer's  Reminiscences  of  Charles- 
ton— O'Neal's  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  South 
Carolina— O'Neal's  Annals  of  Newberry— Gibbs'  Doc.  His.  of  S.C. 
— Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson. — Carrol's  His.  Collections  of  S.  C. — 
S.  Carolina  His.  Soc.  Collections. — Wheeler's  His.  of  N.  C. — Fan- 
ning's  narrative — and  other  incidenfal  sources  of  information,  have 
been  consulted. 

To  have  arranged  these  additions  in  the  usual  form  of  notes,  would 
have  interfered  somewhat  more  with  the  original  structure  of  Gar- 
den's work  than  the  collector  felt  warranted  in  doing,  and  it  is  also 
due  to  candor  that  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  idea  of  some 
addition  was  conceived  before  the  work  had  gone  to  press,  yet  no  sat- 
isfactory plan  had  then  suggested  itself. 

It  is  hoped  that  while  the  integrity  of  the  original  work  has  been 
faithfully  preserved,  yet  its  value  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tions. 

T.  W.  FIELD. 
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District  of  Sauth- Carolina,  to  wit  : 

8f,«5^QQ^  BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  Tliiit  on  the  firgt  day  of  April.  Anno  Domini, 

r\                  \  one  thoueand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  two,  and  in  the  forty-sixth   year 

V    oxji.T     f\  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Major  Alexander 

(J   sJiAL.  (J  Garden  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,   the  right  whereof  he 

0                 3  claims,  as  author  and  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  with  Sketches  of  Character  of  Per- 
sons the  most  Distinguished  in  the  Southern  States,  for  Civil  and  Military  Services.  By 
Alexander  Garden,  of  Lee's  Partisan  Legion  ;  Aid-de-Camp  to  Major  General  Greene  : 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New-York.  '"  I  cannot  but  re- 
member such  things  were."—  Shak^peare. 

In  tonformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the 
Encouingenient  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books,  to  the 
authors  and  pr(i])ii('tors  of  siiili  (■(ii)ifs.  during  the  times  therein  mentioned;"  and  also 
to  till'  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  siii)plenu'ntary  to  an  Act  entitled.  'An  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Learning,  by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  extending  the  ben- 
efits thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

JAMES  JERVEY, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 


PRESIDENT  GENERAL 

OP 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 

TO 

PRESIDENT, 

AND  THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  OP  THE  SOCIETY 

OF   THE   CINCINNATI  IN  SOl'TH-CAROLINA, 

IN  GRATITUDE 

FOR  LONG  EXPERIENCED  TESTIMONIES 

OF  THEIR  FAVOUR  AND  CORDIAL  REGARD. 

THIS   WORK 

IS  AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED, 

BY  THEIR  BROTHER  AND  FRIEND 

THE  AUTHOR. 


The  Author  of  the  following  -pages  would  he  deficient  in  grati- 
tude, did  he  fail  to  return  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  liberal  patron- 
age received  from  the  Public.  The  rapidity  tvith  which  his  Subscrip- 
tion Lists  have  been  filled  up,  is  not  only  flattering  to  his  effort  to 
give  to  society  a  Work,  that  properly  executed,  may,  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration, prove  of  some  utility  ;  hut,  particularly  so,  as  it  evinces,  that 
an  attachment  to  Revolutionary  principles,  is  cherished  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  feUoio-citizens,  with  pristine  ardour  and  admiration.  It  is 
not,  however,  numbers,  so  much  as  honorable  names,  that  he  would 
possess  ;  and  when  on  his  lists  he  sees  the  signatures  of  many  of  those 
distinguished  Ladies,  whose  firmness  and  exemplary  conduct  in  the 
day  of  trial,  dignified  their  sex,  and  adorned  the  annals  of  their 
country ;  and,  of  venerable  Patriots,  whose  wisdom  in  council,  and 
valour  in  the  field,  essentially  contributed  to  fix  the  Independence  of 
America.,  he  claims  a  right  to  be  2^1'oud,  and  has  only  to  hope,  that  his 
performance  may  justify  their  partiality. 

To  the  Honorable  Judge  Desaussure,  and  Mr.  Keating  Simons, 
he  acknowledges  himself  particularly  indebted  for  much  information 
respecting  Generals  Davie  and  Marion.  To  Colonel  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  for  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  David  IIamsay; 
and  to  Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  for  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Battle  of  the  %^d  December,  before  New-Orleans.  To  the  Honourable 
Judge  Peters  of  Pennsylvania,  he  is  indebted  for  many  interesting 
Anecdotes ;    and  feels  2if>)'ticular  obligation   for    the  jmliteness    with 
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t(>/ric/i,t/iot/(/h  a  stranger  to  him,  they  were  generously  presented.  To 
his  brother  soldiers,  the  Honorable  Judge  Peter  Johnson  of  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  he  feels  pe- 
culiar gratitude  for  the  details  of  the  services  of  the  Legionary  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers,  and  many  of  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
Army  of  the  Soitth.  Nor  is  he  less  obliged  to  Dr.  William  Read, 
for  his  interesting  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Continental 
Army,  and  of  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  those  intrepid  Sons  oj 
Freedom,  supported  them.  Finally,  it  affords  him  great  pleasure  to 
express  his  thanks  to  his  friends,  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  Thomas  S. 
Grimke,  and  Mitchell  King,  for  their  judicious  advice  during  the 
progress  of  his  Work,  and  aid  in  its  arrangement  iohen  preparing  for 
the  press. 
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■  WHILE  I  YET  LIVE,  LET  ME  NOT  LIVE  IN  VAIN." — Addimil. 


FREE  from  iniwarrantable  prejudice,  1  have  invariably  main- 
tained, that  the  citizens  of  America  during  the  war  of  our 
Revohition,  had  exliibited  as  splendid  examples  of  heroic  g-al- 
lantry,  as  lirm  and  honourable  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty, as  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any  age  or  country.  If 
facts  sanction  this  opinion,  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret,  that 
from  the  encroachments  of  time,  perpetually  removing,  not  only 
the  actors  in  many  a  brilliant  achievement,  l)ut  even  the  wit- 
nesses of  them,  they  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  irre- 
trievably lost.  To  diminish  the  evil,  I  have  anxiously  en- 
deavoured, to  engage  some  youthful  patriot,  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  as  many  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  war  of  1770,  as  a])pear  worthy  of  record,  and 
particularly,  such,  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Historians. 
— My  effort  has  proved  fruitless,  and  although  I  anticipate 
very  partial  success,  yet  confident  of  meeting  the  indulgence 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  must  approve  my  motive,  I  have  at 
length  resolved,  myself  to  undei'take  it. 

To  the  public  I  am  bound  ])y  peculiar  ties.     In  adversity 
they  honoured  me  with  their  confidence,  and  rewarded  my  zeal 
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with  distinguished  iiuirks  of  favour,  wliatever  I  possess,  is  de- 
rived from  their  generosity,  I  feel  the  obligation  in  all  its  force, 
and  know,  that  death,  come  when  it  may,  must  lind  my  debt 
of  gratitude  uncancelled'.'^^ 

I  wisli  it  were  possible  in  |)ursuing  my  plan,  to  arrange  the 
facts  in  chronological  order,  but  this  I  consider,  from  the  nature 
of  the  work,  impracticable,  and  the  reader  must  therefore  receive 
them,  without  such  connection.  The  anecdotes  are  indeed  of 
so  diversified  a  nature,  that  they  ought  to  appear  as  they  are, 
independent  of  each  other.  Many  are  of  a  serious  cast,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  excite  corresponding  sentiments,  and  deep 
reflection,  while  others  detailing  sallies  of  wit,  or  scenes  of 
mirtliful  adventure,  are  fitted  only  to  amuse. 

In  such  a  work  I  am  bound  by  a  double  sense  of  duty. 
First  to  save  from  oblivion,  many  acts  of  conrage  or  magnani- 
mity, that  honour  the  patriots  of  our  Revolution,  and  .secondly 
to  excite  in  the  bosoms  of  our  youth,  a  laudable  desire  to  emu- 
late them. 

The  spontaneous  impulse  of  every  heart  is  my  best  auxiliary. 
How  grateful  to  my  young  countrymen  must  it  be,  to  read  the 
encomiums  bestowed  on  their  ancestors,  to  dwell  on  the  mei'its 
of  those  great  men,  who  had  wisdom  to  plan  the  deliverance 
of  the  United  States  from  a  foreign  yoke,  resolution  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  valour  to  insure  their  independence.  In  contem- 
plating the  dignified  firnmess  of  their  characters,  the  extent  of 
their  sufferings  and  the  splendor  of  the  actions  achieved  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  momentous  undertaking,  the  heart  ex- 
pands with  gratitude,  the  soul  with  admiration.  Liberty  so 
hon()urabl_y  gained,  appears  with  more  fascinating  charms;  is 
cherished  with  iniperishal)le  affections,  and  the  bosom  of  pa- 
triotism feels  with  full  force,  how  sacred  the  obligation  to  trans- 

*  The  author  cannot  sufficiently  lament  that  he  had  but  little  share  in  the  achievement 
of  those  important  events  which  lixecl  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  His  heart 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Revolution  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  he 
would  have  been  first  in  the  ranks  of  her  armies  but  the  Revolution  found  him  a  youth  in 
Europe,  in  pursuit  of  his  Collegiate  studies,  and  a  parent's  mandate  forbid  it.  When  age 
permitted  his  return  to  America,  his  fortunes  without  a  murmur  were  sacrificed  to  his 
principles,  and  his  life,  to  havepromoted  theinterests  of  America,  wouldhave  been  yielded 
without  a  sigh.  The  public  witnessed  his  zeal  and  liberally  rewarded  it.  His  general 
gave  him  his  confidence  and  promotion.  His  fellow  soldiers,  what  he  must  ever  consider 
his  highest  honour,  their  friendship  and  esteem. 
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init  sncli  a  blessing,  witli  uiidiniiiiisliecl  lustre,  to  posterity. 
It  can  only  l)e  necessary,  to  present  to  view  the  characters 
whose  achievements  I  would  celebrate, 

"  And  by  their  liglit, 
Shall  every  valiant  youth  with  ardour  move, 
To  do  brave  acts."  Shakspeare. 


"  For  who  shall  lightly  say, — that  Fame, 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name. 
While  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm. 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  young  from  slothful  couch  shall  start, 
And  vow  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 
Like  them  to  act,  a  noble  part."  Bailie. 

I  am  still  further  induced  to  persist  in  my  undertaking,  that 
I  may  both  by  precept  and  example  bear  testimony  against  a 
practice,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  prejudicial.  With  such 
instances  of  every  public  and  private  virtue,  as  the  history  of 
our  own  country  affords,  I  consider  it  a  serious  error  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  that  our  youth  receive  their  first  ideas  of 
patriotic  excellence,  from  the  annals  of  other  nations.  Familiar 
with  the  achievements  of  tlie  lieroes  of  ar.cient  times,  the  vir- 
tues and  services  of  the  worthies  of  their  own  country,  are  sel- 
dom or  but  im])erfectly  known.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  retreat 
of  Xenophon^  before  a  liorde  of  barbarians,  while  ignorant  of 
the  masterly  nuimeuvring  of  Greene  retiring  before  the  supe- 
rior and  victorious  army  of  Cornioallis — Tliey  will  dwell  with 
delight  on  the  sufferings,  energy,  and  zeal  of  the  virtuous 
Alfred^  successfully  resisting  the  ravagers  of  his  country  ;  while 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  surmounted  by  the  inflexible  Ma- 
rion labouring  under  tenfold  disad\antages,  are  altogether  un- 
known. They  admire  FahlKs  as  the  shield,  Marcellus  as  the 
stoord  of  Rome,  but  mdcss  it  is  acquired  iiicidently,  tliey 
eithei-  know  not  at  ;dl.  or  vci-y  iiii])erfect  ly.  tlint  \V < isJiington 
by  his  wisdom  and  discretion  in  tlie  ealtinet.  lii>  skill  and 
valoni-   in    llie   held,  nia\-  still    be    more    jnstl\-    eallcMl.  botb    tin- 
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sioard  and  shield  of  his  coimtiy.  By  this  injudicious  system , 
a  prejudice  arises,  which  from  the  strength  of  early  impressions , 
it  is  ever  difficult  to  shake  off.  Comparisons  are  made  alto- 
gether to  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  and  an  ambition  to  arrive 
at  excellence  impaired,  by  a  seeming  confession  of  inability  to 
attain  it.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  this  cannot  be  an  evil  of  long 
continuance.  The  lives  of  the  illustrious  patriots  of  our  Rev- 
olution, presented  to  view  by  the  pen  of  intelligence,  a  natu- 
ral consequence  must  ensue : — They  will  learn  to  "  hold  honour 
far  more  dear  than  life."  If  candidates  for  fame,  admiring  the 
heroes  of  Borne,  will  they  not  with  greater  enthusiasm  revere 
and  emulate  the  valour  of  their  immediate  ancestry  ?  If  the 
justice  and  magnaniinity  of  Grecian  worthies  delight  them,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  these  virtues  will  be  aspired 
to,  with  still  higher  admiration,  when  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country. 

Agisilaus  king  of  Sparta,  being  asked,  "  what  ought  child- 
ren to  learn,"  replied,  "  that  which  they  ought  to  practice,  when 
,they  become  men."  No  sentiment  was  ever  expressed  more 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  l^ext  to 
their  duty  towards  God,  there  is  not  a  parent  who  ought  not 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  children,  the  devotion  which 
is  due  their  country ;  and  how  can  this  be  more  effectually 
done,  than  from  the  dawn  of  reason,  to  keep  in  their  view, 
those  virtues,  which  have  raised  the  benefactors  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  innnortality.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  his- 
tory of  the  southern  war.  In  freely  offering  strictures  on  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted,  opportunity  is  afforded  of  at- 
taining the  end  at  which  I  aim.  A  delineation  of  the  injustice 
and  oppression,  of  wanton  insult  and  ruthless  severity,  exer- 
cised on  the  one  part,  will  afford  ample  occasion  to  relate  the 
firmness  with  which  they  were  met,  and  to  detail  the  anima- 
ting examples  of  patient  suffering,  inflexible  perseverence  and 
intrepidity,  by  which  they  were  surmounted  on  the  other.  In 
animadverting  on  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  measures 
pursued,  I  shall  be  led  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
manders by  whom  they  were  adopted;  and  this  Avill  bring  into 
view,  the  prominent  characters  who  opposed  them. — I  would 
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further  observe,  that  as  it  is  my  ])hiii  to  collect  Anecdotes^  I 
shall  not  endeavour  by  indulging  fancy,  to  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  attractive  dress.  I  shall  studiously  aim  at  simplicity 
in  detail,  and  laying  no  claim  to  originality,  be  content,  if  the 
merit  is  allowed,  of  making  them  useful  and  acceptable  to  my 
countrymen.  This  is  the  only  reward  I  desire,  and  it  is  my 
trust  that  I  shall  receive  it. 


ANECDOTES 


REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 


MOULTRIE. 


rPIIE  first  contlict  of  the  Carolinians  with  the  enemy,  gave 
J.  such  reputation  to  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  country,  and  was  so 
highly  creditable  to  General  Moultrie,  who  commanded  the 
post  attacked  on  that  memorable  day,  (the  !^8th  of  flune)  that 
it  may  be  considered  an  act  of  justice  in  dctaiHng  the  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  commence  with  giving  the 
particulars  of  the  action.  The  defence  of  the  pass  at  Sullivan's 
Island,  may  be  compared  with  many  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments which  (Grecian  eloquence  has  rendered  illustrious. — Im- 
pressed with  prejudices  as  strong  as  Xerxes  ever  cherished 
against  Greece,  tlie  comnumders  of  the  British  forces  apjiroach- 
ed  our  coast,  not  to  conciliate,  but  subdue  Exulting  in  the 
supposed  su])eriority  of  their  di,^ciplin(^  and  valour,  they  spoke 
ill  the  language  of  authority,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms 
slioi't  of  uiicoiiditioiinl  submission.  Tlicy  too  liad  been  taught 
by  the  insinuations  of  insidious  llattcry,  to  entertain  a  thorough 
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contempt  for  their  enemy,  and  to  brand  tliem  with  the  harshest 
appellations  of  ijifamj  and  reproach ;  and  the  extraordinary 
delay  of  their  military  operations,  can  alone  be  accounted  for, 
by  their  belief,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  allow  the  Ameri- 
cans a  sufficient  time  to  reflect  on  the  critical  situation  in 
w^hich  they  were  placed,  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  pass 
without  a  struggle,  and  seek  safety  by  flight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gallant  Moultrie,  commanding  a  corps,  formidable 
only  by  their  boldness  and  resolution,  impatiently  w^aited  their 
approach.  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  a 
work  hastily  constructed,  and  in  every  part  incomplete,  to  af- 
ford the  shelter  requisite  against  a  force  so  formidable  as  that 
before  him.  The  advice  of  the  experienced  veteran  Lee,  called 
for  its  abandonment.'^  A  necessary  supply  of  ammunition  was 
withheld,  but  seconding  the  bolder  wishes  of  President  Rut- 
ledge,t  and  considering  himself  pledged  to  give  a  proof  to  the 
enemy  of  American  valour,  he  scorned  the  disgrace  of  relin- 
quishing the  post  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  heroically  pre- 
pared for  action. — The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  British 
with  intrepidity,  and  maintained  throughout  the  course  of 
twelve  hours,  with  a  gallantry  that  would  have  dignified  a 
better  cause,  but  naught  could  subdue  the  firmness  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  resolved  to  repel  the  foe,  or  nobly  perish,  they  received 
the  tremendous  fire  of  the  shipping  w^itli  composure,  and  re- 
turned it  with  terrible  eft'ect,  till  valour  accomplished,  what 
prudence  had  declared  impracticable,  and  the  retreat  of  the  as- 
sailants, adorned  the  brows  of  every  individuiil  concerned, 
with  laurels  that  can  never  fade. 

The  subsequent  good  conduct  of  General  Moultrie,  increased 
his  military  reputation  and  secured  to  him   the  perfect  confi- 

*  General  Lee  styled  the  post  at  Sullivan's  Island  a  slaughter  pen,  denounced  its  defence 
and  pronouncing  disgrace  on  the  measure,  should  it  be  persisted  in,  earnestly  requested 
the  President  to  order  it  to  be  evacuated, 

t  Happily  for  the  nation,  its  destinies  were  at  that  period,  guided  by  that  inflexible 
patriot  John  Rutledge,  who  confidently  relying  on  Moultkie,  and  his  intrepid  band, 
heroically  replied  to  Lee,  "  That  while  a  soldier  remained  alive  to  defend  it,  he  would 
never  give  his  sanction  to  such  an  order."  The  result  proved  the  accuracy  of  hisjudgment. 
The  following  laconic  note  was  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  Colonel  Moultrie.  "•  Gen- 
eral Lee  wishes  you  to  evacuate  the  fort.  You  will  not  without  an  order  from  me.  I  will 
sooner  cut  oft"  my  hand  than  write  one.  John  Rutledge." 
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dence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  warm  applause  of 
his  country.  He  engaged  a  British  force,  on  Port  Royal 
Island,  with  brilliant  success,  and  conducted  the  retreat  of  a 
division  of  the  army  on  the  invasion  of  Provost,  M'itli  an  abil- 
ity that  saved  the  capital.  Ilis  correspondence  with  Lord 
Charles  Montague,  while  a  prisoner  at  Iladdreirs,  sufficiently 
proves  the  steadiness  of  his  principles  and  incorruptible  integ- 
rity. The  Eulogy  to  his  niemorv,*  pul)lished  by  order  of  the 
State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  President, 
gives  ample  testimony  of  the  veneration  and  affection  enter- 
tained towards  him  by  its  membei-s,  and  as  it  contains  a  just 
estimate  of  his  private  virtues  as  well  as  of  his  pul)lic  utility, 
will  not  I  hope  be  considered  irrelevant,  nor  prove  unaccept- 
able to  the  admirers  of  patriotic  virtue. 


Eulogy. 

The  2Tth  of  September,  1805,  will  long  be  remembered  with 
interest  by  every  virtuous  citizen  of  South-Carolina.  On  that 
day,  deeply  regretted  by  every  individual  who  had  sense  to 
appreciate,  and  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  }»re-eminence  of 
his  patriotic  virtues,  died,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
the  venerable  Major  General  Moultrie,  who,  by  uniform  suf- 
frage, had  presided  over  this  Society  from  its  lirst  institution. 
— As  a  revolutionary  character,  his  steadiness  in  principle,  his 
valour  in  the  field,  were  particuhirly  conspicuous.  As  a  sol- 
dier, it  was  his  fortune  to  check,  and  with  an  effect  that  paral- 
ized  every  subsequent  exertion,  the  first  effoi-ts  of  a  powerful 
and  inveterate  foe,  for  the  subjugation  of  his  country.  ]:>old 
as  Leonidas,  he  defended  the  strait  committed  to  his  charge, 
against  a  superior  force,  that  had  been  deenuMl  irresistible  ;  and 
more  fortunate  than  the  Spartan  hero,  lived  in  honourable  old 
age,  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  to  share  with  a  grateful  na- 
tion, the  liberty  his  successful  exertions  bad  so  happily  contrib- 
uted to  establish.  As  a  patriot  it  was  equally  his  glory,  dis- 
dainfully to  reject  the  bribes  of  a  nation,  who,  repeatedly  foiled 
by  his  valour,  ho2)ed  with  better  success  to  corru])t  this  iuteg- 

*  Written  l)v  the  Antluir. 
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ritv,  and  like  anotlier  Fabricius  to  show  to  the  admiring  world, 
liow  insignilieaiit  the  power  of  gold,  to  shake  the  priiiciYjles  of 
a  heart,  warmed  with  the  genuine  glow  of  heaven-born  libert}". 
In  private  life,  his  disposition  was  frank,  liberal,  sincere,  his 
manners  simple  and  (;onciliating.  Duplicity  and  disguise  were 
odious  to  a  nature  fixed  on  the  iirmest  basis  of  candour  and 
trutli.  As  a  husband,  father,  master,  he  was  affectionate,  gen- 
tle, most  indulgent ;  in  short,  as  has  been  said  of  a  great  states- 
man, and  distinguished  patriot,  "■  he  was  every  thing  to  his 
fann'ly,  but  what  he  ga\'e  up  to  his  country.'"  When  in  future 
ages  men  shall  seek  examples  of  distinguished  worth  and  excel- 
lence. Fame  with  delight,  shall  tell  the  unshaken  faith,  and 
gallant  deeds  of  Moultkik.  AVhile.  as  l>rother  soldiers,  we 
offer  this  sincere,  though  inadequate  trilmte  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  reflect,  that  the  artillery,  caval- 
ry, and  several  volunteer  corps  of  the  city,  together  with  a 
considerable  concourse  of  the  most  respectable  and  patriotic  of 
our  citizens,  attended  his  body  to  the  grave,  testifying  their  re- 
spect for  his  virtues,  and  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  event,  which 
deprived  his  country  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished,  and  esti- 
mal)le  public  characters." 

The  happy  escape  of  the  General  during  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  fatigue  experienced  by  se- 
vere duty  on  the  lines,  had  so  much  overcome  him,  that  to  re- 
new his  energies,  he  took  up  his  quarters  for  one  night,  in 
Elliott's  buildings,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  there  was 
the  least  chance  of  interruption  to  the  rest  he  sought  for.  A 
tremendous  fire  about  the  dawning  of  day,  roused  him  from  his 
slumbers,  he  started  from  liis  bed,  and  was  hurrying  on  his 
regimentals,  when  a  shot  striking  the  house,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  lodged  in  the  bed  from  which  he  had  risen.  The 
delay  of  a  few  moments,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  him. 

The  venerable  Captain  Richard  Bahon  Baker,  now  residing 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  within  view  of  the  scene  of  his  early 
achievements,  and  Mr.  David  Adams,  of  Charleston,  who 
served  as  a  cadet,  in  the  conqxqny  connnanded  by  Captain  Shu- 
brick,  alone  remain  of  the  intrepid  band,  who  fouglit  under 
Moultrie,  on  the  memorable  28th  of  June,  1776. 
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Anecdote  of  John  Rutledge. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  many  years  after  this  celebrated  vic- 
tory, to  meet  Crovernor  Rvitledge  on  the  spot,  where  the  action 
of  the  28th  of  June  was  fouglit,  wlien  tlie  recollection  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  da_y,  filling  his  soul  with  enthusiastic  delight, 
he  exclaimed  :  "'  I  remember  the  engagement  as  if  it  were 
fought  but  yesterday  !  I  rememl)er  my  perfect  confidence  in 
Moultrie!  I  have  all  the  scene  before  me  too,  when  I  visited 
the  post,  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  country  to  the  heroes  who 
had  defended  it.  There  stood  Mordtrie,  there  Motte,  there 
Marion,  Jlorry,  and  the  intre])idband,  wliom  they  commanded. 
I  addressed  them  with  an  energy  of  feeling,  that  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  if  ever  I  had  pretension  to  eloquence, 
it  was  at  that  moment." 

T  will  not  dwell  on  a  subject,  to  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  justice,  but  briefiy  state,  that  inspired  by  it,  and  ani- 
mated as  if  the  objects  of  his  commendation  were  immediate- 
ly liefore  him,  he  delivered  himself  in  an  eloquent  and  impress- 
ive strain  of  eulogy,  so  perfectly  fascinating,  tliat  had  his  first 
address  but  borne  a  shadow  of  resend^lance  t<>  it,  there  could 
not  have  been  a,  man  among  his  auditors,  who  would  not  have 
been  proud  to  die,  for  liberty  and  his  country.  T  have  often 
heard  of  the  strong  impression  made  at  the  iiioiiicnt  of  deliv- 
ery by  this  celebrated  harangue.  Certain  it  is,  that  under  its 
animating  infiuence,  new  honours  crowned  the  valiant  defend- 
ers of  the  ])0st,  and  to  the  last,  the  gallant  Second  Kegiment, 
wen^  covercMl  with  irlorv. 


The  Second  Regiment. 

Pkoui)  of  the  encomiums  bcstowccl  on  tlicir  \alonr.  cncoui-- 
aged  by  the  animating  address  of  the  governor,  t<i  .liiii  .'it  tlic 
achievement  of  ncwhononiv.  tlie  feelin<i:s  of  the  ^•allallt  Seconil 
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Regiment,  were  still  more  highly  excited,  when  Mrs.  Barnard 
Elliott.,  presenting  an  elegant  pair  of  colours,  thus  addressed 
them  : 

"  Gentlemen  Soldiers, 

"  Yonr  gallant  behaviour  in  defence  of  your  country,  enti- 
tles you  to  the  highest  honours  !  Accept  of  these  two  stand- 
ards as  a  reward  justly  due  to  your  Regiment,  and  I  make  not 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  under  Heaven's  protection,  you  will 
stand  by  them  as  long  as  they  can  wave  in  the  air  of  liberty." 

Her  anticipations  were  fully  justitied  in  the  sequel.  During 
the  assault  at  Savannah,  they  were  both  planted  on  the  British 
lines.  The  statement  which  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  event, 
differs  widely  from  that  which  has  been  generally  received  ; 
but  that  it  is  correct,  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  was  afforded  me 
by  Lieutenant  James  Legare,  whose  services  and  character,  en- 
title him  to  all  credit.  He  was  present  in  the  action,  and  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  colours  at  the  time  that  the  officers 
who  bore  them  were  killed.  Lieutenant  Brush,  supported  by 
Sergeant  Jaspar,  carried  the  one,  Lieutenant  Grey,  supported 
by  Sergeant  McDonald,  the  other.  Brush  being  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  delivered  his  standard  to  Jasper,  for  its 
better  security,  who,  already  wounded,  on  receiving  a  second 
shot,  restored  it.  Brush  at  the  moment  receiving  a  mortal 
wound,  fell  into  the  ditcii,  with  the  colours  under  him,  whicli 
occasioned  their  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lieu- 
tenant Grej,  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  his  colours  were  seized 
by  McDonald,  who  ])lanted  them  on  the  redoubt,  but  on  hear- 
ing an  order  to  retreat,  plucked  them  up  again,  and  carried 
them  off  in  safety. 

It  is  highly  grateful  to  me,  to  recollect  an  occurrence  which 
strongly  evinces  how  deeply  the  love  of  country  is  im]:)ressed 
oil  the  human  heart.  Meeting  an  officer  in  the  British  service, 
who  was  a  native  of  Carolina,  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
shortly  after  the  accounts  of  Moultrie's  gallant  defence  of  his 
post  had  reached  Europe,  he  said,  as  he  approached  me  :  "  I 
see  triumph  in  your  countenance,  and  do  not  wonder  at  it.  I 
cannot  but  lament  that  His  Majesty's  fleet  has  been  beaten,  but 
as  the  event  has  happened.  I  rejoic^e  that  the  victory  has  been 
gained  by  Carolinians.''^ 
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LETTER  FROM  LORD  C.  MONTAGUE  TO  GENERAL  MOULTRIE. 

"  March  nth,  1781. 

"  Sir, — A  sincere  wish  to  promote  wliat  may  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage, induces  me  now  to  write  ;  and  the  freedom  with  which 
we  have  often  conversed,  makes  me  hope  that  you  will  not  take 
amiss  what  I  say.  My  own  principles  respecting  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unfortunate  war  are  well  known  to  you, 
and  of  course,  you  can  conceive  what  I  mention  is  out  of 
friendsliip.  You  have  fought  bravely  in  the  cause  of  your 
country  for  many  years,  and.  in  my  opinion,  fuMlled  the  duty 
every  individual  owes  to  it.  You  have  had  your  share  of  hard- 
ships and  difficulties,  and  if  the  contest  is  still  to  be  continued, 
younger  hands  should  now  take  the  toil  from  you.  You  have 
now  a  fair  opening  of  quitting  that  service,  with  honour  and 
reputation  to  yourself,  by  going  to  Jamaica  with  me.  The 
world  will  readily  attribute  it  to  the  known  friendship  that  has 
subsisted  between  us  :  and  by  quitting  this  country  for  a  short 
tinie,  you  will  avoid  any  disagreeable  conversations,  and  might 
return  at  leisure,  to  take  possession  of  your  estates  for  yourself 
and  family.  Appointed  to  command  a  regiment,  the  proof  I 
can  give  you  of  my  sincerity  is,  that  I  will  quit  that  command 
to  you  with  pleasure,  and  serve  under  you.  I  earnestly  wish 
that  I  could  be  the  instrument  to  eifect  what  I  propose,  as  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  means  towards  promoting  that  recon- 
ciHation  we  all  wish  for :  a  thousand  (;ircumstances  concur  to 
make  this  a  proper  ])eriod  foi-  you  to  end>race:  our  old  acquaint- 
ance— my  liaving  been  formerly  governor  of  this  ])r(»viiu'e:  the 
interest  I  have  with  the  ])rescnt  commanders. 

''1  give  you  my  honour,  wliat  1  write  is  entirely  mdvnown 
to  the  conmiandant,  or  to  any  one  else  ;  so  shall  your  answer 
be,  if  you  favour  me  with  one.  Think  well  of  me.  Voui-s 
sinccrelv, 

CnAPJ.P:S  MONTAGUE." 

"  General  Moultrie^ 
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TO  LORD  CHARLES  MONTAGUP:. 

''HaddreWs  Point,  March  12th,  1781. 

"  My  Lokd, — I  received  yonr's  tliis  morning  by  Fisher,  I 
thank  you  for  yonr  wish  to  promote  my  advantage,  hot  am 
mnch  surprised  at  your  proposition.  1  flattered  myself,  that  1 
stood  in  a  more  favourable  light  with  you.  I  shall  write  wdth 
the  same  freedom,  w^ith  which  we  used  to  converse,  and  doubt 
not  you  will  receive  it  with  the  same  candoui'.  I  have- often 
heard  you  express  your  sentiments  respecting  this  unfortunate 
war,  when  you  thought  the  Americans  injured  ;  but  am  now- 
astonished  to  find  you  taking  an  active  part  against  them  ; 
though  not  fighting  particularly  on  the  continent,  yet  seducing 
their  soldiers  away,  to  enlist  in  the  British  service,  is  nearly 
similar. 

"  My  Lord,  you  are  pleased  to  compliment  me  with  having 
fought  bravely  in  my  country's  cause  for  many  years,  and 
in  your  opinion,  fulfilled  the  duty  every  individual  owes  to  it. 
I  differ  very  widely  with  yon,  in  thinking  that  I  have  di^^- 
charged  my  duty  to  my  country,  while  it  is  still  deluged  in 
blood,  and  overrun  with  British  troops,  who  exercise  the  nK>st 
savage  cruelties.  When  1  entered  into  this  contest,  I  did  it 
witli  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  with  a  determined  res- 
olution, to  risk  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause.  The  hard- 
ships I  have  gone  through,  I  look  back  upon  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  honour  to  myself.  I  shall  continue  to  go  on  as  I 
have  begun,  that  my  example  nuiy  encourage  the  youths  of 
America  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
You  call  upon  me  now,  and  tell  me  I  have  a  fair  opening  of 
(putting  that  service  with  honour  and  reputation  to  myself,  by 
going  with  you  to  Jamaica.  Good  God  !  is  it  possible  that  such 
an  idea  could  arise  in  the  breast  of  a  man  of  honour.  I  am 
sorry  you  should  imagine,  I  have  so  little  regard  for  my  own 
reputation,  as  to  listen  to  such  dishonourable  proposals  ;  would 
vou  wish  to  have  the  man  whom  von  have  honoui'cd  with  vour 
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tViciidsliip  play  the  traitor^  Surely  not.  You  say  by  «piittiiig 
this  country  for  a  short  time,  I  might  avoid  disagreeable  con- 
versations, and  might  return  at  my  own  leisure,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  estates  for  myself  and  family ;  but  you  have  forgot 
to  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  the  feelings  of  an  injured 
honest  heart,  and  where  to  hide  myself  from  myself;  could  I 
be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness,  I  should  hate  myself  and  shun 
mankind.  This  would  be  a  fatal  exchange  from  my  })resent 
situation,  with  an  easy  and  approved  conscience  of  having  done 
my  duty  and  conducted  myself  as  a  man  of  honour.  My  Lord, 
I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  I  feel  yonr  friendship  much  abated, 
or  you  would  not  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  me  to  act  so  base 
a  part.  You  earnestly  wish  you  could  bring  it  about,  as  you 
think  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  that  reconciliation 
that  we  all  wish  fur.  I  wish  for  a  reconciliation  as  much  as 
any  man,  but  only  upon  honourable  terms.  The  repossessing 
of  my  estates  ;  the  offer  of  the  connnand  of  your  regiment,  and 
the  honour  you  propose  of  serving  under  me,  are  paltry  consid- 
erations to  the  loss  of  my  reputation;  no,  not  the  fee  simple  of 
that  valuable  Island  of  Jamaica,  should  induce  me  to  part  with 
my  integrity.  My  Lord,  as  you  have  made  one  i)roposal,  give 
me  leave  to  make  another,  which  will  be  more  honourable  to 
us  both  ;  as  you  have  an  interest  with  your  connnanders,  J 
M'Ould  have  you  purpose  the  withdrawing  the  IJritish  troops 
from  the  continent  of  America,  allow  the  independence,  and 
propose  a  peace.  This  being  done,  1  will  use  my  interest  with 
my  commanders  to  accept  of  the  terms,  and  allow  (ii'cat  Ih'it- 
ain  a  free  trade  with  America.  My  Lord,  I  would  make  one 
proposal,*  but  my  situation  as  a  prisoner,  circumscribes  me 
within  certain  bounds,  I  must  therefore  conclude,  with  allow- 
ing you  the  fr(;e  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  this  you  think 
proper.     Tliink  better  of  me.     I  am  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

most  obedient  humble  servant, 

WM.  MOULTRIE.'' 

*  "  Which  waf"  to  advise  him  to  come  over  to  the  AmericaiiH  ;  tliis  jiroposal  I  couki  not 
make  when  on  parole."— ,)/b?/;/n«'*'  /ievolutkm. 

The  publication  of  thin  note  has  t,'reatly  mortified  mc.  I  had  always  believed  that  noth- 
ing but  the  reBtrit'tion  imposed  by  his  parole,  had  prevented  (ieneral  Moultrie  from 
making  an  appeal  to  tlie  sword  to  convince  Lord  C.  Montaoue,  how  keenly  he  felt  the 
insult  of  his  degrading  ofl'er. 
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LIEUT.  COL.  ISAAC  MOTTE. 

Moultrie,  on  the  28tli  of  June,  was  nobly  supported  by  Iiis 
companions  in  arms.  Lieut.  Col.  Motte,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, educated  as  a  soldier,  had  served  with  distinction  in 
Canada,  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  in  the  engagement  with  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  gave  a  spii-ited  demonstration  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  subsequent  exertions.  His  influ- 
ence and  abilities,  were  considered  by  the  enemy,  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  bribes,  such  as  might  have  tempted  any 
other  tlian  an  inflexible  patriot,  were  oftered  to  induce  him  to 
join  tlie  standard  which  he  had  often  with  gallantry  supported. 
But  having  embraced  and  sworn  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
America,  thc}^  were  indignantly  rejected,  and  to  the  last,  his 
enthusiasm  received  the  most  unlimited  applause.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  so  meritorious  an  oflicer  should  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  the  war  have  quitted  a  service  to  which  he  did 
great  honour.  But,  with  the  public  weal  continually  in  view, 
we  And  him  in  the  civil  department  of  government  an  active 
agent,  and  so  much  to  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union,  he  was  immediately 
appointed  by  l*resident  Washington,  to  a  post  of  trust  and 
emolument,  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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GENERAL  MARION. 

Among  the  companions  of  Moultrie,  there  was  none  who,  at 
a  future  day,  attained  as  much  celebrity  as  Francis  Marion. 

To  an  officer  of  so  ardent  and  honourable  feeling,  the  acci- 
dent* which  [)revented  his  acting  with  his  gallant  associates  of 
the  Second  Regiment  in  defence  of  the  ca})ital,  must  have  prox'cd 
peculiarly  affiicting.  He  had  shared  with  them,  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  battle,  and  fully  partaken  of  their  well  earned  fame. 
To  be  separated,  therefore,  at  a  moment  when  new  difficulties 
presented  themselves,  and  a  threatening  cloud  oversliadowed 
the  destinies  of  a  community,  whose  hopes  of  security,  rested 
on  their  exertions,  and  those  of  their  companions  in  arms, 
must  necessarily  have  excited  his  deepest  regrets.  Yet,  great 
as  the  affliction  must  have  been  to  individual  feeling,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  considered,  than  as  the  event  that  more  than  any 
other,  gave  ultimate  security,  happiness,  and  independency,  to 
his  country.  I  never  undertook  an  essay,  with  so  little  hope 
of  executing  it  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  justice  to  the 
hero,  whose  actions  I  would  celebrate,  as  in  attempting  to  de- 
lineate the  character  aud  chivalric  gallantry  of  General  Marion. 

Fortunately  neither  the  pure  exalted  traits  of  his  patriotism, 
nor  the  brilliant  achievements  of  his  sword,  need  the  aid  of 
embellishment.  His  virtues  speak  directly  to  the  heart.  FLis 
victories  are  emblazoned  in  their  nujmentous  consequences  to 

*  Lieut.  CoL  Marion  liad  dined  a  few  days  previously  to  the  siege  of  Charleston,  with  a 
friend  residing  in  the  house  next  to  Roupell's,  in  Traddstreet,  and  to  the  east  of  it.  A 
mistaken  idea  of  hospitality  had  occasioned  his  entertainer,  according  to  the  universal 
practice  of  the  day,  to  turn  the  key  upon  his  guests,  to  prevent  escape,  till  each  individual 
should  be  gorged  lo  a  surfeit  with  wine.  Marion,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  by  a 
window,  fell  into  tlu^  street  and  dislocated  his  ancle  iu  a  shocking  manner.  The  accident 
saved  him  from  captivity.  Non-cft'ectives  were  ordered  to  retire  from  the  city.  Uis  free- 
dom gave  safety  to  hia  country.  From  his  active  spirit  arose  that  determined  opposition 
to  the  British  power,  tliat  blasted  their  fondly  cherished  exiiectation  of  supremacy,  luid 
ultimately  caused  their  expulsion  from  the  state. 
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his  country.  Wli;it  greater  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  bis  cbar- 
acter,  than  to  say, — and  wbere  is  there  a  man  that  will  deny 
its  justice,— that  to  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  he  united  the 
most  charming'  simplicity  of  manners ;  and,  to  the  courage  of 
a  soldier,  an  inexhaustil)le  fund  of  humanity.  Of  his  pre-emi- 
nent ability  as  a  partizan  officer,  successfully  opposing  an  act- 
ive and  enterprising  enemy,  with  an  inferiority  of  force  that  is 
scarcely  credible — there  can  exist  no  doubt.  lie  entered  the 
field  without  men — without  resources  of  any  kind,  and  at  a 
period,  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict in  wdiicli  he  commanded,  either  from  a  conviction  of  the 
inutility  of  resistance,  or  the  goadings  of  unceasing  persecu- 
cution,  had  made  their  submission  to  the  enemy.  To  coiu-eal- 
ment,  he  was  indebted  for  security — and  stratagem  supplied 
the  place  of  force.  Yet  always  on  the  alert — striking  where 
least  expected — retiring  when  no  advantage  could  be  hoped  for 
by  exposure,  he  progressively  advanced  iu  the  career  of  success, 
till  a  superiority  was  obtained  that  Y)ut  down  all  opposition. 
Far  more  disposed  essentially  to  benelit  his  country,  than  to 
give,  by  brilliant  enterprize,  increase  to  his  own  military  repu- 
tation, his  iirst  care  was  the  preservation  of  the  troops  whom 
he  commanded,  by  studiously  avoiding  an  unnecessary  hazard 
of  their  lives.  It  Avas  this  prndential  conduct,  that  so  frequent- 
ly occasioned  a  temporary  retirement  into  fastnesses,  where 
pursuit  was  rarely  ventured  on,  and  if  persisted  in,  invariably 
attended  with  discomhture  and  disgrace, — But,  did  occasion 
invite  to  victory — did  carelessness  in  command,  or  the  idea  of 
security  arising  from  distance  put  the  enemy,  though  but  for 
an  instant,  off  their  guard, — the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  impetuosity  of  his  attacks  never  failed  to  render  the  blow 
inflicted  decisive,  and  their  destruction  complete.  Victory  af- 
forded additional  claim  to  applause.  Giving  the  rein  to  the 
most  intrepid  gallantry,  and  in  battle  exhibiting  all  the  fire  and 
impetuosity  of  youth,  there  never  Avas  an  enemy  who  yielded 
to  his  valour,  who  had  not  cause  to  admire  and  eulogize  his 
subsequent  humanity.  The  strictness  of  the  discipline  invari- 
ably maintained,  prevented  every  species  of  irregularity  among 
his  troops.     His  soul,  was  his  country's — his  pride,  the  rigid 
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observance  of  lier  laws.  His  ambition,  to  defend  her  rip;hts, 
and  preserve  ininiacnlate  lier  hononr  and  her  fame.  "  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  turn  the  Sun  from  his  eonrse,  as  Marion 
from  the  paths  of  hononr.''  xV  memorable  instance  of  his  at- 
tachment to  an  honest  fame,  is  thus  recorded  in  an  Oration, 
delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1797,  before  the  Revolution  and 
Cincinnati  Societies.* 

"  A  motion  beinc^  made  in  the  Legislature,  innnediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  war,  to  exempt  from  investigation  the  conduct 
of  the  partizan  corps  of  militia,  who  from  the  nature  of  the 
service  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  were  supposed  neces- 
sarily to  have  committed  irregularities,  the  venerable  Marion, 
the  flush  of  virtuous  indignation  overspreading  his  countenance, 
nobly  demanded  that  his  name  should  be  expunged  from  the 
bill.  "For  if,"  said  he  "  in  the  course  of  command,  I  have  in 
a  single  instance  departed  from  the  strict  line  of  propriety,  or 
giiven  the  slightest  cause  of  complaint  to  any  individual  what- 
ever, justice  requires,  that  I  should  suffer  for  it." 

Oi'  In's  military  prowess,  innumerable  instances  crowd  upon 
my  memory.  But,  before  I  attempt  to  detail  them,  I  would 
gladly  speak  of  his  uniforjii  forbearance,  tenderness,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  unfortunates  who  had  in  the  unguarded  moments 
of  despondency,  swerved  from  the  strict  line  of  duty — and  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  the  devotion  pledged  to  their  country. 
He  was  never  heard  to  upbraid  them.  lie  sought  not  by  the 
exercise  of  implacable  resentment  to  drive  them  to  desperation. 
He  knew  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  made  proper  allow- 
ances for  it.  He  was  sensible  that  many  an  individual,  to  save 
his  family  from  the  impending  encroachments  of  absolute  want 
— to  ])rote('t  tlu^n  under  the  ravages  of  disease,  likely  to  rob 
him  of  the  children  of  his  affection,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  his 
friends,  his  fortune- -had  reluctantly  given  his  promise  of  sub- 
mission, while  every  sentiment  of  his  lieart,  every  wisli  that  it 
cherished,  was  in  unison  and  coinciihMl  with  the  pati'iotic  prin- 
ciples of  his  country,  lie  bhim('(l  their  ci'rors,  but  ;iltciiipted 
not  to  correct  them  by  coei'cioii.  'I'lic  impolicy  of  the  enemy 
he  justly  counted  u[»()U  as  a  [)o\vei'ruI   nuxiliary.  and   niaking 

*By  tlic  Aiilhoi-. 
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.mercy  and  gentleness  the  guides  of  his  conduct,  by  the  suavity 
and  conciliation  of  his  manners,  not  only  reconciled  them  to 
themselves,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  a  pardon  despaired  of, 
but  added  greater  increase  to  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  his 
country  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  most  decisive 
victory.  The  simplicity  of  conduct,  preserved  under  all  cir- 
cumstances was  above  praise;  the  clieerfulness  with  which  he 
endured  privations,  surpassed  encomium.  An  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  him,  of  the  authenticity  of  which,  many  of  his  follow- 
ers can  still  give  testimony.  I  name  one  of  them,  Lieut.  J.  H. 
Stevens,  of  Mayhanrs  regiment,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
occurrence. 

A  British  officer  was  sent  from  the  garrison  at  Georgetown, 
to  negotiate  a  business  interesting  to  both  armies  ;  when  this 
was  concluded,  and  the  officer  about  to  return,  the  General  said, 
"If  it  suits  your  convenience.  Sir,  to  remain  for  a  short  period, 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  to  dinner.''  Tlie  mild  and 
dignified  simplicity  of  Marion's  manners,  had  already  produced 
their  effect ;  and,  to  prolong  so  interesting  an  interview,  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted.  The  entertainment  was  served  up  on 
pieces  of  bark,  and  consisted  entirely  of  roasted  potatoes,  of 
which  the  General  eat  heartily,  requesting  his  guest  to  profit 
by  his  example,  repeating  the  old  adage,  that  "  hunger  was  an 
excellent  sauce."  "  But  surely  General,"  said  the  officer,  "  this 
cannot  be  your  ordinary  fare."  "  Indeed  it  is.  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"and  we  are  fortui:!ate  on  this  occasion,  entertaining  company^ 
to  liave  more  than  our  usual  allowance." 

It  is  said,  that  on  his  return  to  Georgetown,  this  officer  im- 
mediately declared  his  conviction,  that  men  who  coidd  without 
a  murmur  endure  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  field,  and 
contentedly  relish  such  simple  and  scanty  fare,  were  not  to  be 
subdued ;  and,  resigning  his  commission,  immediately  retired 
from  the  service. 

To  the  hononr  of  his  humanity,  it  may  be  further  added,  that 
lie  never  suffered  insult  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
families  of  the  Tories  steadily  adhering  to  the  British  cause  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  assuaged  their  sufferings,  and  used  every 
effi)rt  to  reclaim  the  deluded  enthusiasts,  by  whom  they  were 
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abandoned.  JJy  such  conduct,  a  nunilxM*  of  inveterate  enemies 
were  converted  into  useful  citizens,  and  many  a  hardy  soldier 
given  to  the  republic,  whose  services  had  otherwise  been  irre- 
trievably lost.  Independent  of  the  glory  obtained  in  partizan 
warfare,  General  jVIarion  acquired  great  increase  of  reputation 
by  the  assistance  bestowed  and  judicious  conduct  exhibited,  in 
conducting  the  sieges  of  the  captured  posts  lield  by  tlie  enemy. 
At  Georgetown,  Fort  Watson,  Fort  Motte  and  Granby,  his  ac- 
tivity was  rewarded  by  the  most  flattering  encomiums  of  his 
commander.  The  blow  inflicted  on  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy, 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade  near  Parker's  Ferry,  so  eftectually 
checked  their  spirit  of  maranding,  tliat  in  tluit  vicinity  they 
were  never  known  to  ap])car  again.  His  gallantry  at  Eutaw, 
gave  increase  to  his  fame,  and  there  exists  not  a  doubt,  but  that 
naught  but  that  their  rapid  retirement  to  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  saved  their  entire  army  from  captivity.  When 
such  a  succession  of  nulitary  achievement,  snch  a  display  of 
exalted  virtue,  was  daily  sliown,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bestow 
the  homage  of  higher  admiration.  One  fact  however  cannot 
be  forgotten,  and  is  truly  worthy  of  record.  With  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  political  animosities  of  General  Marion  expired. 
His  magnanimity  spurned  the  thought  of  adding  to  the  mise- 
ries of  men  who  were  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  do  injury,  and 
whose  punishment  compelled  to  forego  the  delights  of  cherished 
home,  to  wander  exiles  in  a  foreign  land,  was  fully  proi)oi-tioii('(l 
to  the  extent  of  their  offences.  While,  therefore,  to  the  retir- 
ing refugees,  the  su])plies  were  uniformly  denied,  which  could 
contribute  to  tlie  comfort  of  tlicir  families.  General  ]\rarion, 
through  the  interposition  of  their  triends,  generously  permitted 
every  comfort  and  necessary  refreshment  to  be  conveyed  to 
them,  and  the  blessings  ol'  the  atHicted  rested  on  liim. 

Of  the  conduct  and  cJiaracter  of  so  good  and  great  a  man  as 
General  Marion,  some  further  details  will  not,  I  trust,  prove 
unacceptable.* 

Tlie  triends  of  loyalty,  adlierents  to  the  British  armies, 
closely  united,  and  possessing  unbounded  influence  betwixt  tlie 

*  They  were  I'lirnislu'd  me  by  the  vc-neralile  patriot,  Mr.  Kkatinm:  Simons,  who  Jicti-d  as 
hiH  Brigade  Major,  and  wliosc;  word  is  a  Biitliciciit  testimony  of  thi-ir  correctness  and  au- 
thenticity. 
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two  Pedee  rivers,  were  always  on  the  alert  and  caused  so  much 
annoyance,  that  the  Whig  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  actively  employed  against  the  ene- 
my, were  compelled  to  remain  at  liome,  to  check  their  depre- 
dations, and  give  security  and  j)rotection  to  their  families.  To 
paralyze  their  activity,  which  was  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety, 
more  especially  as  their  numbers  were  three  times  as  great  as 
tliose  of  his  own  troops,  General  Marion  with  judicious  policy, 
entered  into  a  truce  for  a  year,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
neither  party  should  use  aggression  towards  the  other,  nor  pass 
certain  limits  which  w^ere  distinctly  marked.  Freed  from  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  hostility,  he  now  hoped  to  be  en- 
abled, to  essentially  aid  the  o]ierations  of  Gen.  Greene.  But 
the  moment  that  distance  had  hilled  their  fears,  the  enmities  of 
his  opponents  were  revived,  they  crossed  the  bounds  prescribed, 
and  became  as  before  both  troublesome  and  dangerons.  Peti- 
tions were  now  presented  to  General  Marion,  soliciting,  that  he 
would  march  his  brigade  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty,  reduce  these  disorderly  jnen  to  sul>mis- 
sion.  These  he  immediately  forwarded  to  Governor  Matthews 
and  Genera]  Greene,  who  approving  the  measnre,  fnrnished 
him  with  letters  to  the  Governor  of  JSTorth-Carolina,  who  was 
solicited  to  give  every  possible  aid  to  liis  operations.  General 
Marion  who  had  deeply  reflected  on  the  object  in  view,  had 
already  formed  his  plans,  and  three  parties  were  ready  to  enter 
the  truce  gronnd,  in  opposite  quarters,  with  orders  to  strike 
wuth  a  decision,  that  should  at  once  crush  every  thonght  of  fu- 
ture resistance.  At  his  approach  these  deluded  people,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  tirmnoss,  and  fully  apprized  of 
his  humanity,  became  panic  strnck,  and  thongli  tluice  his  num- 
ber, flocked  in  crowds  to  his  camp,  tendering  submission,  and 
Q\em?in(\\ng  written  protections.  The  consumption  of  paper  on 
the  occasion  was  so  great,  every  individual  claiming  a  certifi- 
cate of  pardon,  that  the  supply  at  head-qnarters  and  that  of 
every  individual  in  camp,  was  exliausted,  and  even  the  parts 
of  letters  not  written  on,  were  put  in  requisition  to  iiululo-e 
their  wishes.  The  period  of  the  truce  l:)eing  nearly  expired, 
the  brigade  was  halted  at  P)urcirs  Mill^,  on  the  Pedee.     It  was 
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Ht  that  spot  that  a  Captain  Butler,  who  lieaded  a  inaraudiiig 
party  under  a  British  commission,  surrendered  himself  on  tlie 
terms  held  out  to  the  disatfeeted,  by  a  recent  })r(>clamatiun  of 
Governor  Matthews.  A  more  sanguinary  being  did  not  exist. 
He  liad  cruelly  oppressed  tlie  Whig  inhal)itants ;  and  but  a  lit- 
tle before,  naurdered  some  of  the  Americans,  whose  friends 
were  then  in  camp.  Irritated  to  madness,  and  to  a  disregard 
of  all  sense  of  duty,  at  the  thought,  that  such  a  man,  was, 
by  submission,  to  escape  the  just  reward  of  his  crimes,  a  hasty 
and  intemperate  message  was  sent  to  the  General,  purporting, 
that  such  a  villain  as  Butler  should  not  receive  protection. 
To  this  insulting  communication,  General  Marion  calmly  re- 
plied:— "'Confidently  believing,  that  the  pardon  offered  by 
Governor  Matthews,  would  be  granted,  the  man  whom  yon 
would  destroy,  has  submitted.  Both  law  and  honour  sanction 
niy  resolution.  I  will  take  him  to  my  tent,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  my  life,  protect  him."  A  second  message  now  informed 
him,  that  Butler  should  be  dragged  from  his  tent  and  put  to 
death — since  it  was  an  insult  to  humanity,  that  such  a  wretch 
should  be  defended.  The  honourable  feeling  of  Marion  was 
now  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  calling  the  gentlemen  of 
his  family  together,  he  exclaimed: — ''Is  there  a  man  among 
you,  who  will  refuse  his  aid,  in  defending  the  hiws  of  his 
country  ?  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  it !  Prepare,  then, 
to  give  me  your  assistance ;  for,  though  I  consider  the  villainy 
of  Butler  unparalleled,  yet,  as  an  officer  acting  uiuler  orders,  I 
am  bound  to  defend  him  ;  and  I  will  do  so,  though  I  iterish." 
He  then  collected  a  guard  around  the  tent,  into  which  he  had 
introduced  him,  and  at  an  early  lioiu'  after  night-fall,  had  him 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  security. 

Major  Ganey,  who  commanded  the  liritish  adherents  vi'ithin 
the  truce  ground,  thought  it  now  high  time  to  negotiate  ;  and 
having  sent  in  propositions  for  that  purpose  to  General  Ma- 
rion, commissioners  were  appointed  to  form  a  treaty.  Unhap- 
pily, some  allusions  in  conversation,  to  the  escapes  which  one 
party  had  made  in  conflicts  from  the  other,  excited  all  the  iri'i 
tation  of  deadly  animosity,  and  they  separated  with  uiiabaie(| 
resentments,     Marion  was  grievously  mortihed   \>\  the   I'ailui'c 
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of  his  coniinissioners  ;  and  feeling  great  anxiety  to  move  to  tlie 
lower  country,  tlie  better  to  protect  the  families  and  property 
of  those  who  had  joined  him,  now  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British,  determined  to  meet  Ganey  personally.  Appointing, 
therefore,  the  gentlemen  of  his  family  as  commissioners,  to  aid 
him  in  negotiation,  Ganey  was  invited,  with  such  of  his  asso- 
ciates as  he  chose  to  name  on  his  part,  to  cross  the  river,  un- 
der the  sacred  pledge  of  protection,  and  a  treaty  was  speedily 
perfected,  that  put  a  final  termination  to  all  oi)position  in  the 
interior.  The  basis  of  this  treaty  was,  that  all  who  wished  to 
join  the  British  standard,  were  to  receive  safe  conduct  for  per- 
son and  property,  till  arrived  within  their  lines.  That  all  who 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  their  country,  M^ere  to  obtain  pardon 
for  past  offences,  and  be  received  as  citizens ;  and  that  persons 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  truce  ground,  after  an  appoint- 
ed day,  without  having  submitted  themselves,  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  enemies.  Ganey  removed  with  those  who  preferred 
adhesion  to  the  British  ;  but,  before  his  departure,  said  to  Gen- 
eral Marion — '■"  Honour  requires  that  I  should  surrender  my 
commission  to  Colonel  Balfour,  from  whom  I  received  it.  But, 
having  done  so,  I  shall  immediately  return  to  the  country,  and 
seek  your  protection."  He  strictly  performed  his  promise  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  Watboo,  placed  in  the  ranks  with 
about  forty  of  his  men,  at  the  very  point  on  which  the  British 
cavalry  made  their  principal  attack,  greatly  contributed  to 
their  discomfiture  and  repulse.  Several  of  General  Marion's 
principal  officers  were  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  he  had 
committed  his  dignity,  in  personally  treating  vith  Ganey, 
wdiom  they  regarded  in  no  better  light,  than  a  leader  of  ban- 
ditti ;  but  he  silenced  their  censures,  by  asserting — "  That  the 
only  dignity  he  aspired  to,  ^vas  that  of  essentially  serving  his 
country." 

About  this  period  the  celebrated  marauder,  Fanning,  of 
North  Carolina,  arrived  in  the  truce  grond.  Pie  was  a  most 
determined  enemy ;  resolute  and  sanguinary,  and  possessed 
such  distinguished  talents  for  partisan  warfare,  that  much  ap- 
prehension w^as  entertained,  that  he  would  again  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  revolt,  and  induce  Ganey  to  break  his  engagements. 
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But  ail  end  was  speedily  put  to  suspense.  A  flag  arriving 
from  him,  witli  a  request,  tliat  General  Marion  would  grant 
safe  conduct  to  his  wife,  and  some  property,  to  the  British  gar- 
rison, in  Charleston.  Compliance  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. Most  of  the  officers  believed  it  bad  policy,  but  the 
General  justified  his  conduct,  by  saying  :  "  Let  but  his  wife  and 
property  reach  the  British  lines,  and  Fanning  will  not  fail  to 
follow  them  ;  but  force  them  to  remain- — deny  the  flag  required, 
and  we  fix  a  serpent  in  our  bosoms."  Fanning  finding  no  hope 
of  exciting  insurrection,  fled  the  country,  and  was  nearly  as 
soon  as  his  wife  within  the  garrison.  Tlie  General,  moving  in- 
to the  truce  ground,  now  l)usied  himself  in  securing  the  per- 
sons of  every  individual,  who,  declining  to  retire  within  the 
British  lines,  still  refused  submission  to  American  authority.  In 
the  execution  of  this  duty,  a  hint  was  given  to  tlie  General, 
tliat  irregularities  had  been  indulged  that  were  highly  dis- 
graceful to  the  military  character,  which  occasioned  him,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  to  declare,  at  table,  "  I  have  heard  insinua- 
tions of  conduct  exercised,  that  would  disgrace  my  command  ; 
no  regular  accusation  has  been  made ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  let  officer  or  soldier  l)e  ju-oved  guilty  of  crime, 
and  he  shall  hang  on  the  next  tree."  His  inflexible  firmness 
was  known,  and  not  a  whisper  was  ever  l)reatlied  of  further  ir- 
regularities. The  brigade  was  soon  aftei-  marched  to  Watboo  ; 
and  after  having  beaten  a  party  of  horse,  sent  from  Charleston 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  it,  remained  there  till  the  evacua- 
tion of  Charleston.  While  the  British  were  preparing  f  )r  em- 
barkation, a  party  were  sent  to  Lanq)rier's  Point  to  procure 
water.  A  hint  was  given  to  Marion  that  this  would  atibrd  a 
fair  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  parting  blow :  to  which  he  re- 
plied— "  My  brigade  is  composed  of  citizens,  enough  of  whose 
blood  has  already  been  shed ;  if  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy,  I 
shall  obey ;  l)ut  not  another  drop  sliall,  Avith  my  consent,  be 
lost,  though  it  should  pi-ocui-o  me  the  greatest  honours  that,  as 
a  soldier,  I  could  asj)ire  to.  (Certain,  as  I  am,  that  the  enemy 
are  at  the  point  of  de])arture,  so  far  from  otfering  to  molest,  I 
would  rather  m']\(\  a  party  to  ])rotect  them.""  Had  >uc]\  been 
the  humane  policv  of  ivosciusko,  maiiv  valuable  lives  would 
4    ' 
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have  been  spared,  and  Wihiiott  and  Moore  niiglit,  at  this  day, 
have  lived  to  add  new  honours  to  the  annals  of  their  conntry. 
Next  to  Henry  Lee,  perhaps  altogether  his  eqnal,  no  man 
could  be  more  expert  than  General  Marion,  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation of  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  anticipating  the 
events  that  might  l)e  expected  from  their  activity  and  enter- 
prize.  He  was,  when  necessary,  secret  as  the  grave ;  appeared, 
generally,  thoughtful,  and  M'as  a})proached  by  his  ofhcers  with 
reverential  awe;  but  when  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
liberty  to  give  indulgence  to  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his 
disposition,  he  was  familiar  with  his  intimates,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  his  family,  even  to  playfulness.  In  private  life  he  was 
distinguished  Ijy  the  strictest  integi'ity  in  all  his  dealings.  He 
was  the  executor  of  several  estates,  and  guardian  of  many 
children.  Every  duty  was  performed  to  perfection.  No  man 
lived  more  beloved — none  ever  died  more  universally  and  just- 
ly lamented.  I  shall  close  my  eulogy  with  one  anecdote,  which 
I  consider  highly  characteristic  of  his  unerring  ^'irtue.  A  friend, 
to  whom  lie  was  attached  by  the  Avarmest  affection,  who  had 
shared  all  his  dano'ers,  had  transo-ressed  the  law  Ijy  refusino-  to 
submit  to  the  regular  process  of  justice,  hoping,  by  the  inter- 
position of  friends,  and  his  high  reputation,  to  escape  censure. 
"Deliver  yourself.'"  said  Marion,  "into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff;  submit  to  be  conducted  to  gaol,  and  my  hand  and 
heart  are  yours.  Eefuse  to  do  so,  and  trust,  by  the  influence 
of  friendship,  to  elude  justice,  and  tlie  line  of  seperation  is  for 
ever  drawn  betwixt  us." 


Among  the  companions  of  Moultrie,  I  will  mention  two 
other  individuals,  who  afterwards  were  associated  in  arms  with 
Marion,  and,  therefoi'e,  properly  noticed  in  this  place. 

COLONEL  PETER  HOERY. 

This  officer  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  many  Protestant 
families  who  removed  to  Carolina  from  France,  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantez.     He  early  took  up  arms  in  de- 
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fence  of  liis  country ;  and  through  all  the  trials  of  peril  and 
privation,  experienced  by  Marion's  brigade,  gave  ample  proof 
of  his   strict   integrity   and    undaunted   courage.     The   fame 
which  he  acquired,  as  one  of  tlie  band  of  heroes  who  defended 
the  post  at  Sullivan's  Island,  was  never  tarnished.     For,  al- 
though in  a  moment  of  despondency  he  once  said  to  his  Gen- 
eral— "■  I  fear  our  happy  days  are  all  gone  by  ;"  it  was  not  the 
consequences  that  might  accrue  to  himself,  but  the  miseries  ap- 
prehended for  his  country,  tliat  caused  the  exclamation  ;  for 
never  were  his  principles  shaken  ;  never,  even  for  a  moment,  did 
the  thought  of  submission  enter  his  bosom.  No  man  more  eager- 
ly sought  the  foe;  none  braved  danger  with  greater  intrepidity, 
or  more  strenuously  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  military  ]'epu- 
tation  of  his  country,     A  ludicrous  story  is  told  of  him,  that, 
tliough  probably  varied  in  the  narration,  has  its  foundation  in 
truth.     Colonel  Horry  was  once  ordered  to  wait  the  approach 
of  a  British  detachment  in  ambuscade  ;  a  service  he  performed 
with  such  skill,  that  lie  had  them  completely  within  his  power ; 
when,  from  a  dreadful  impediment  in  his  speech,  by  which  he 
was  afflicted,  he  could  not  articulate  the  word— "^^y^.'"     In 
vain  he  made  the  attempt — it  wsis>,Ji,Jl,Ji,Ji — but  he  could 
get  no  further.     At  length,  irritated  almost  to  madness,  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Shoot,  damn  yon — ,'</ioot — you  know  very  well  what 
I  wquld  say — shoot,  shoot,  and  l)e  damuM  to  you  I ''      He  was 
present  in  every  engagement  of  consequence,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions increased  his  reputation.     At  Quinby,  Colonel  Baxter,  a 
gallant  soldier,  possessed  of  great  coolness,  and  still   greater 
simplicity  of  character,  calling  out,  *' I  am  wounded,  culonell" 
ITorry  re])Hed — "  Think  no  more  of  it,   Baxter,  but  stand  to 
your  ])()st."     "But,  I  can't  stand,  colonel — I  am  wounded  a  se- 
cond time!"    "'  Tlicn  lie  down,  I>axter,  but  ([uit  not  your  post." 
''Colonel,"  (cried    the    wounded  man)  ''they    have    shot    me 
again,  and  if  I  remain  any  longer    here,   T  shall   be  shot  to 
pieces."     "V>o.  it  so,  l];ixter,  but  stir   not."      He    ol>cye<l   tlu' 
order,  and  actually  received  a  foni'tli  wound  Ik^Ioi-c  the  engage- 
ment ended. 
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COLONEL  MAYHAM. 

If  Colonel  Mayliam  had  never  rendered  any  other  service  in 
the  field,  than  the  judicious  invention  of  the  tower,  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  of- the  posts  held  by  the  British,  and  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  name,  he  would,  as  a  soldier,  have  been  en- 
titled to  distinction.  But,  the  fact  is,  that  in  no  situation  did  he 
ever  fail  to  increase  his  military  fame.  Expert  in  stratag-em, 
he  was  equally  alert  in  enterprize ;  and  in  hardy  daring,  second 
to  no  officer  in  the  service.  By  the  construction  of  his  tower, 
the  British  post  at  Wright's  Blulf,  which,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  and  the  want  of  cannon,  had  been  deemed  impreg- 
nable, was  so  completely  overtopped,  and  the  American  riflemen 
thereby  enabled  to  lire  with  such  deadly  effect,  that  the  be- 
sieged dared  not  sliow  themselves,  and  were  compelled  to  cap- 
itulate and  make  an  immediate  surrender.  Lee  saw  the  advan- 
tage accruing  from  it,  and  by  a  similar  construction,  obtained 
a  superiority  over  Browne  at  Augusta,  whose  activity  and  reso- 
lution, liad  baffled  ever  previous  attempt  to  injure  him.  Dis- 
tinguished thronghout  the  whole  of  Marion's  campaigns,  by 
his  zeal  and  activity,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Colonel  May- 
ham,  to  close  his  military  career  by  a  partisan  stroke,  greatly 
to  the  discomflture  of  the  enemy,  attacking,  with  invincible 
impetuosity,  a  detachment  at  Monk's  Corner,  within  view  of 
their  maiu  army,  and  carrying  off  eighty  prisoners,  without 
the  smallest  loss. 
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PARTISAN  COMMANDERS  OF  MILITIA. 


GENERAL  SUMTER. 

In  relating  tlie  military  acquirements  of  Sumter,  I  should 
feelingly  lament  the  disasters  attending  his  early  career,  had  he 
not,  like  Anta3us,  gathered  strength  from  misfortune,  and  arose 
after  every  fall,  with  renovated  powers  of  action.  In  the  school 
of  adversity,  he  learnt  circumspe(;tion  and  was  more  than  once, 
compelled  to  fight  under  the  greatest  disad\'antages.  He  be- 
came, ultimately,  so  guarded  in  his  attention  to  the  security  of 
his  camp,  and  so  ]ia})py  in  choice  of  his  positions,  that  every 
attempt  to  injure  him,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  proved  abor- 
tive, whilst  the  enterprizes  which  he  conducted,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  productive  of  the  most  brilliant  success.  No  man 
was  more  indefatigal)le  in  his  etibrts  to  ol)tain  victory ;  iu)iu' 
more  ready,  by  the  generous  exposure  of  his  ])erson,  and  the 
animating  example  of  intrepidity,  to  deserve  it.  His  attacks 
were  impetuous,  and  generally  irresistible.  He  was  far  less 
inclined  to  plan,  than  to  excute  ;  and  on  many  occasions,  l>y  an 
approach  to  rashness,  accomplished  what  prudence  would  have 
forbidden  him  to  attempt.  It  was  his  supreme  good  fortune, 
to  give  the  first  check  to  the  British  successes  in  South  Carolina 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  by  completely  routing  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1780,  at  Williams"'  plantation,  a  marauding  detach- 
ment of  their  army,  commanded  by  Captain  Iluck,  a  miscreant 
who,  by  his  cruelty  and  profanity,  ap])eared  equally,  tlu^  enemy 
of  God  and  man.  During  his  pi-edatory  excursions,  ho  liad 
perpetrated  every  species  of  barbarity,  and  excited  the  resent- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  still  Jiiore  by  his  words,  than  by  his 
actions.     With    him,    the   exclamation    was   common — "God 
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Almighty  has  turned  rebel ;  but,  had  the  Americans  twenty 
Gods,  instead  of  one  on  their  side,  they  should  all  be  con- 
quered," 

General  Sumter's  attacks  upon  the  posts  of  Ilocky  Mount 
and  Hanging  Rock,  where,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  com- 
pletely successful,  did  him  great  credit ;  .and  could  he  have  re- 
strained the  insubordination  characteristic  of  irregular  troops, 
and  destroyed  their  avidity  for  plunder  and  liquor,  in  both  in- 
stances, his  victory  must  have  been  complete.  He,  shortly  af- 
ter, captured  a  convoy  of  stores  passing  from  Ninety-Six  to 
Camden  ;  but,  most  unfortunately,  encamping  within  striking 
distance  of  the  enemy,  (now  at  liberty,  by  the  complete  defeat 
of  Gates,  to  send  forth  large  detachments,)  he  was  attacked  liy 
Tarleton,  when  unprepared  for  resistance,  and  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  many  men,  and  all  the  prisoners  and  valuable  stores  that 
had  recently  fallen  into  liis  hands.  He  was  next  attacked 
near  Broad  Hiver  l)y  Wemyss,  who,  calculating  on  liis  former 
inattention  to  the  security  of  his  camp,  hoped  to  surprise  him. 
In  his  expectations,  however,  he  was  severely  disappointed  ;  his 
troops  were  i-epulsed,  and  liimself  wounded  and  taken.  It  has 
often  been  said,  and  universally  l)elieved,  that  in  a  poeket- 
l)ook  found  on  him,  was  not  only  an  accurate  list  of  the  houses 
he  had  burnt,  but  of  those  also  that  he  intended  to  destroy. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  writing  innnediately  after  this  to  Colonel 
Tarleton,  to  give  energy  to  pursuit,  says — "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Sumter  is  in  no  condition  to  give  us  further  trouble 
— he  certainly  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in  this  country." 

From  a  man  of  Lord  Cornwallis''  enterprize,  such  praise  was 
the  highest  encomium.  Tarleton  now  rapidly  advanced,  anx- 
ious to  strike  a  blow  that  would  annihilate  him,  before  he  could 
cross  the  Tiger  River;  and,  stimulated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  attacked  his  strong  position  on  Blackstock-Hill, 
with  such  imprudence,  that,  after  severe  loss,  both  of  officers 
and  men,  he  was  compelled  to  cpiit  the  field,  leaving  his  wound- 
ed to  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror.  To  the  credit  of  Sumter, 
his  attention  and  humanity  to  them,  has  always  been  acknowl- 
edged. To  the  misfortune  of  Carolina,  a  severe  wound  re- 
ceived in  the  action,  put  a  stop,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  his 
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brilliant  career;  but,  he  was  no  sooner  able  to  take  the  Held, 
than  he  again  appeared  as  an  active  partizan,  breaking  up  the 
British  posts  in  the  lower  country.  On  one  occasion,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Hampton,  connnanding  under  him,  dispersed  a 
large  body  of  Tories  near  Dorchester.  Placed  at  the  head  of 
the  light  troops,  both  regulars  and  militia,  Sumter  next  com- 
pelled Lieutenant  Colonel  Coats  to  destroy  his  stores  at  Monk's 
Corner,  and  abandon  the  position,  and  would  have  made  the 
entii'e  lOtli  regiment,  commanded  by  him,  prisoners,  had  he  not 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  passed  the  bridge  at  Quinby,  and 
by  throwing  off  the  plank,  prevented  pursuit,  till  he  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  strong  position,  from  which,  tlie  want  of 
artillery  rendered  it  impossible  to  dislodge  him.  Lnportant 
services  were  again  performed  by  Idm  at  Eutaw.  After  which, 
the  enemy  retiring  within  their  lines,  seldom  ventured  beyond 
the  gates  of  Charleston. 
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GENEEAL  PICKENS. 

A  TRUER  patriot,  nor  more  intrepid  soldier  than  General 
Pickens,  ne\-er  trod  the  soil  of  liberty ;  and  there  are  few  char- 
acters of  our  Revolution  to  whom  Carolina  is  more  hig'hly  in- 
debted. At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  great  diversity  of 
opinion  existed  among  the  inhahitants  of  the  interior  country, 
not  only  with  regard  to  tlie  practicability,  but  propriety  also, 
of  resisting  the  power  of  Britain.  Attachment  to  former  preju- 
dices, and  a  belief  of  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  system, 
were  strong ;  and  the  spirit  of  opposition,  encouraged  by  the 
new  government,  regarded  if  not  unjustifiable,  at  least,  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  disas- 
trous to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  community.  The  exer- 
tions of  Colonel  Pickens,  to  counteract  those  fallacious  princi- 
ples, and  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  his  district  to  adopt  opin- 
ions similar  to  those  which  animated  the  bosoms  of  every  true 
friend  to  his  country,  were  indefatigable.  He  was  constantly 
on  the  alert ;  vigilance,  indeed,  became  indispensable ;  for,  al- 
though the  Tories  would  oftentimes  show  a  disposition  to  tem- 
porize, yet  it  was  evident  from  their  murmurings,  and  secret 
caballing,  that  they  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  their  sentiments,  and  to  engage  in  open  and  decided 
hostility.  No  sooner  therefore,  did  the  British  appear  in  force 
in  the  South,  than  their  smothered  resentments  burst  into  flame. 
Several  hundreds  of  them  endjodied,  and  committing  every  spe- 
cies of  depredation  on  their  route,  marched  ibrward  to  join  the 
royal  army  in  Georgia.  Colonel  Pickens,  apprized  of  their 
movements,  and  irritated  by  their  rapacity,  pursued  them  with 
rapid  steps,  and  overtaking  them  at  Kettle  Creek,  attacked 
them  so  vigorously,  that  in  less  than  an  hour,  forty  of  their 
number,  and  among  them  their  leader,  Boyd,  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  so  com])letely  dispersed,  as  to  leave  no  apprehension  of 
any  further  trouble. 
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When  Charleston  fell,  and  the  vietorions  Britons  spreading 
themselves  over  the  country,  advanced  into  the  interior,  the  re- 
vived resentments  of  the  royalists,  compelled  Colonel  Pickens, 
and  the  steady  adherents  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  abandon 
their  habitations  and  country,  and  seek  for  refuge  in  Korth- 
Carolina.  So  soon,  however,  as  General  Greene  had  taken 
command  of  the  army,  and  ordered  General  Morgan  to  enter 
the  western  division  of  the  state,  to  check  the  aggressions  of 
the  enem_y,  and  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Whig  in- 
habitants. Colonel  Pickens  was  found  the  most  active  among 
his  associates,  seconding  his  enterprizes,  and  by  gentleness  and 
conciliation,  attaching  new  adlierents  to  the  cause.  Of  his  in- 
trepid conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowj^ens,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  speak.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  he  not  only  pre- 
vailed upon  his  ridemen  to  retain  their  lire  till  it  could  be 
given  with  deadly  effect,  but  when  broken  and  compelled  to 
retreat,  that  he  rallied  them ;  and  what  had  never  before  been 
effected  with  militia^  brought  them  a  second  time  to  meet  their 
enemy,  and  by  continued  exertion,  to  accomplish  their  final 
surrender. 

Ordered  by  General  Greene,  after  his  retreat  into  Virginia, 
to  recross  the  Dan,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  to  check  the 
spirit  of  revolt  which  had  manifested  itself  in  many  parts  of 
North-Carolina,  he  aided,  effectually,  the  infliction  of  that  sal- 
utary punishment  which  rendered  abortive  every  future  effort 
of  Lord  Corn wal lis  to  bring  recruits  to  the  royal  standard. 

When  the  British  were  subsequently  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Wilmington,  and  General  Greene  resolved  to  return  to  South- 
Carolina,  Pickens,  now  a  Brigadier,  was  directed  to  precede 
him,  and  to  collect  the  militia  of  his  brigade,  and  particularly 
to  ])revent  su})plies  from  l)cing  thrown  into  the  garrisons  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  Augusta.  This  service  was  effectually  ])er- 
formed,  and  l)eing  joined  by  Lee,  tlie  ('ombined  force  sat  down 
before  Augusta,  (rreater  skill  in  defence,  nor  more  intrepid 
resistance,  was  never  shown  than  by  Colonel  Browne,  which 
cannot  l)iit  enhance  tlie  glory  ol'  the  connnaiulers  who  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender.  At  the  iJattle  of  Eutaw,  wliere  he 
was  wounded,  he  acquired  additional  glory  ;  and  linallv,  coni- 
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pleted  his  military  achievements,  by  condiictino;  an  expedition 
in  1782,  against  the  Cherokee  nation  with  such  decided  effect, 
that  witli  the  utmost  humility,  they  solicited  peace,  and  prom- 
ised never  again  to  rise  in  o})position  to  our  government. 


GENERAL  DAVIE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  General 
Davie  was  a  student  at  Princeton  College,  and  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  field,  marched  as  ser- 
geant of  a  company  of  his  associates,  who  had  embodied  them- 
selves contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  tutors,  to  join  a  detach- 
ment of  the  army  stationed  at  EJizabethtown.  How  long  these 
patriotic  enthusiasts  remained  together  is  uncertain  ;  Init  be- 
coming disgusted  nu)re  with  the  fatigues  than  the  dangers  of 
service,  they  justified  the  prognostic  of  Dr.  Witliers})Oon,  and 
gradually  returned  to  their  studies.  When  they  first  left  the 
college  the  faculty  spoke  of  expulsion,  and  other  punishments, 
as  the  mei-ited  reward  of  disol)edience.  Dr.  Witherspoon  sim- 
ply said, — -"  Let  them  alone;  opposition  to  their  pur|)Oses  will 
only  increase  their  desire  to  adhere  to  them ;  exposure  to  the 
fatigues  of  service  will  effect  all  that  you  desire  ;  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  have  them  all  back  again."  Young  Davie,  and 
one  other  student  named  Brown,  remained  with  the  army.  His 
taste  for  a  military  life  was  now  confirmed ;  and  we  find  him  at 
the  battle  of  Stono,  as  Brigade  Major  of  cavalry,  covering  the 
retreat  of  Lincoln's  army,  and  immediately  afterwards  an  in- 
mate of  the  hospital,  severely  wounded.  He  has  often  men- 
tioned to  a  friend,  an  occurrence  that  plainly  shows,  how  de- 
plorable the  situation  of  the  continental  army  must  have  been 
with  respect  to  the  essential  comforts  which  were  never  wanting 
to  the  British.  Thrown  into  a  stupor  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  agony  of  his  wound,  the  ])()or  young  soldier,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  senses,  found  that  his  shirt  had  been  stripped  from  his 
back  to  make  bandages  for  the  wounded  who  surrounded  him, 
and  having  no  change  to  replace  it,  acknowledged  tliat,  foi-  a 
time,  he  felt  all  the  pains  of  the  most  perfect  despondency.  At 
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the  period  of  Gates'  defeat  his  zeal  and  activity  had  advanced 
him  to  the  command  of  a  legionary  corps  of  militia.  He  was  on 
detachment  at  the  moment  of  defeat,  but  hastening-  forward  as 
soon  as  he  w^as  infoi'med  of  it,  he  was  essentially  serviceable, 
not  only  in  preventing  pursuit,  but  in  recapturing  several  wag- 
ons, one  of  which,  most  fortunately,  contained  the  liospital 
medicine  chest.  Convinced  that  the  enemy  would  anxiously 
seek  and  strike  at  Sumter,  lie,  with  laudable  zeal,  immediately 
despatched  a  confidential  soldier  with  intelligence  of  the  disas- 
ter, and  then  reluctantly  retired.  lie  had  previously,  under  the 
command  of  Sumtei",  fought  both  at  Hanging  Kock  and  Rocky 
Mount.  At  the  lirst  he  cut  off  three  companies  of  Bryan's 
regiment,  took  sixty  horses  and  one  hundred  rifles  and  mus- 
kets ;  at  the  last,  by  a  well  directed  charge,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  loyalists,  and  had  not  some  liquor,  found  in  the  en- 
emy's camp,  been  too  attr'actim^  would  have  enjoyed  a  complete 
victory  ;  but  intoxication  destroyed  subordination,  and  every 
advantage  was  lost.  After  the  battle  of  Camden  his  force, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men,  was  actively  employed 
repelling  predatory  excursions,  in  harassing  the  enemy,  and 
cutting  off  their  supplies.  Provisions  were  scarce  in  the  Brit- 
ish camp,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was  comjielled  to  send  out  large 
detachments  to  procure  them.  One  of  these,  stationed  at  Wa- 
hab's  plantation,  was  struck  at  by  Davie,  and  with  com])lete 
success.  Sixty  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  ground  ;  ninety- 
six  liorses,  with  their  equipments,  and  one  lumdred  and  twenty 
stand  of  arms,  were  taken,  witli  the  loss  of  ])ut  one  man.  Be- 
ing now  closely  pressed,  he  retired  to  (charlotte,  and  joined  by 
Major  Clrahame,  made  a  stand  tliat  entitles  him  to  the  most 
exalted  praise.  Twice  he  repulsed  the  British  k'gion,  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  and  it  was  not  till  his  fiaid<  was  gained, 
and  a  tliii'd  charge  made  under  tlie  iuHuence  of  an  aiiinuiting 
address  by  Lord  Cornwallis  himself,  tluit  he  relinquished  his 
post,  retiring  without  loss  to  Salisbui-y.  (lenoral  Davie  was 
not  only  distinguished  as  an  intelligent,  but  as  an  intrepid  sol- 
dier. His  delight  was  to  lead  a  charge;  and  possessing  great 
bodily  strengtli,  united  with  uncommon  activity,  is  said  to 
have  overcome  more  men,  in  jx'rsonal  conflict,  tlian  any  indi- 
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vidual  in  the  service.  His  knowledge  of  the  conntry,  and  of 
its  resources,  induced  General  Greene,  when  pressed  by  the 
greatest  difficnlties,  to  intrust  him  with  the  charge  of  the 
quarter-master  general's  department.  He  afterwards  employed 
him  as  a  negotiator  with  the  legislature  of  ISTorth-Carolina  for 
supplies  of  men,  the  more  effectiiHlly  to  resist  tlie  enemy,  whose 
strength  had  increased  hy  the  an'ival  of  three  regiments  from 
Ireland.  In  both  these  capacities  he  acquitted  himself  with 
consummate  ability,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  Gen- 
eral. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  find  a  better  opj^ortunity,  than 
in  this  place,  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  discipline.  It 
may  be  remembered,  that  at  the  battle  of  Guildford,  two 
Korth  Carolina  battallions  of  militia,  advantageously  posted 
behind  a  rail  fence,  were  assured  by  General  Greene,  that  if 
they  would  only  preserve  their  station  long  enough  to  give  their 
enemy  two  tires,  they  should  obtain  his  free  permission  to  re- 
tire from  the  field.  They  readily  promised  obedience,  l)nt  the 
formidable  whiskered  Hessians,  and  athletic  Guards,  advancing 
with  rapid  motion,  their  courage  forsook  them,  and  they  retired 
witliout  firing  a  shot.  As  a  punishment  for  their  scandalous 
misconduct,  they  were,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  made 
l)y  General  Greene,  through  the  medium  of  Davie,  placed  un- 
der continental  officers,  and  sentenced  to  serve  for  eighteen 
month  in  the  ranks.  Tlie  regularity  of  discipline  soon  taught 
them  self-confidence  ;  they  actually  panted  for  renown,  and  be- 
haved with  such  gallantry  at  Eutaw,  that  of  three  hundred  of 
their  number  that  entered  into  the  action,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  remained,  at  its  conclusion,  either  killed  or  w^ounded  on 
the  field. 

I  had  written  this  short  sketch  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ment of  General  Davie,  when  a  packet  was  delivered  to  me 
from  a  friend  in  tJie  interior  country,  above  all  other  men  quali- 
fied, from  strict  intimacy  and  just  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  virtues,  to  furnisli  me  with  the  information  respecting  him, 
til  at  I  re(piired.  To  my  readers  I  am  confident  I  cannot  oft'er 
too  many  particulars  relative  to  a  ]:»atriot  who  lived  so  much 
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beloved — who  died  so  universally  lamented.  And  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  friend,  to  whose  communication  I  feel  myself 
in  the  highest  degree  indebted,  to  make  the  communication  in 
any  other  than  his  own  words. 

"  At  the  1  jar.  Colonel  Davie  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  ; 
and  indeed,  in  a  few  years,  became  one  of  its  principal  leaders 
and  ornaments.  Pie  was  possessed  of  great  sagacity,  profound 
knowledge,  and  masculine  eloquence.  His  manners  were  con- 
ciliatary,  but  imposing  and  even  commanding.  The  late  Al- 
fred Moore,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  a  very  able 
lawyer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  man,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Colonel  Davie,  and  his  rival,  in  their  honourable  career  at  the 
bar.  Their  practice  and  their  labours  were  immense,  and  both 
made  independent  fortunes. 

"  Colonel  Davie  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  to  represent  that  respectable  State  in  the  Convention, 
called  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1787,  to  deliberate  on  the 
national  embarrassments,  and  to  form  a  national  government, 
in  order  to  correct  the  evils  of  a  very  loose  confederation,  and 
of  a  miserably  weak  and  inefficient  government. 

"  Being,  at  that  time,  a  young  man,  he  did  not  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
that  constitution,  which  has  been  so  severely  tested,  and  found 
to  be  so  admiral)ly  adapted  to  the  government  of  our  country. 
But,  he  there  learnt  the  true  foundations  on  which  the  govern- 
ment was  laid,  and  the  solid  arguments  in  sn])])ort  of  it. 

"  His  name  does  not  appear  to  that  great  instrument ;  the 
illness  of  his  family  having  called  him  liome  l)cfore  the  labours 
of  the  Convention  were  concluded.  I>ut,  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  su1)mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  State  Convention 
in  North  (^arolina,  for  adoption,  he  stood  fortli  its  most  able 
champion,  and  its  most  ardent  supporter. 

"  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  mainly  indebted  to 
his  exertions,  and  to  his  labours,  for  its  establishment,  and  foi- 
the  assignment  of  permanent  hin(lc(l  pi-operty  for  its  snpi>ort. 
Colonel  Davie  was  extremely  anxious  upon  this  sulijcct.  and 
exerted  the  utmost  powers  oi'  his  persuasive  and  comnuinding 
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eloquence,  to  ensure  success.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  extendino-,  as  widely  as  possible,  the 
advantages  of  liberal  education,  that  there  might  l)e  a  perpet- 
ual succession  of  enlightened  and  liberal  men,  qualitied  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  great  and  increasing  people  with 
wisdom  and  dignity.  He  considered  the  public  liberty  insecure, 
and  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  perpetual  factions,  unless  educa- 
tion be  widely  diffused. 

''  Colonel  Davie  was  now  appointed  a  Major  General  in  the 
militia  of  ]^forth  Carolina ;  and  some  time  after,  in  the  year 
1799,  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State;  the  duties  of  which 
station,  he  performed  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  wis- 
dom. He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain  long  in  that 
station.  Plis  country  had  higher  claims  on  his  talents  and 
services. 

"  The  venerable  Mr.  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  anxious  to  make  one  more  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
differences  which  subsisted  between  this  country  and  France, 
associated  General  Davie  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Murray, 
as  his  Ambassadors  in  a  mission  to  France,  for  that  purpose. 
These  gentlemen,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  found  tlie  tyran- 
nical and  corrupt  government  of  the  Directoiy,  which  had  be- 
haved so  haughtily  to  General  Pinckney  and  his  colleagues, 
overtnrned  by  Buonaparte  ;  who,  though  exercising  more  des- 
potic powers  than  his  predecessors,  was,  at  that  time,  desirous 
to  conciliate  the  United  States.  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  discuss  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  their  deliberations 
ended  in  a  convention,  which  liealed  the  breach,  and  saved  the 
United  States  from  being  dragged  into  the  vortex  of  European 
quarrels. 

"  General  Davie  always  represented  to  his  friends,  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Naples  and  of  Spain,  then  a  min- 
ister in  France,  (now  resident  in  the  United  States)  as  the 
person  who,  of  all  others  connected  with  tlie  French  govern- 
ment, behaved  most  uniformly  with  liberality,  disinterested- 
ness and  respect  to  the  American  commissioners.  That  gen- 
tleman, accordingly,  always  stood  high  in  his  esteem.  Madame 
de  Stael  tendered  civilities  to  the  Commissioners,  which  it  was 
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deemed  expedient  to  decline,  that  lady  heini;'  then  in  disgrace 
with  Buonaparte. 

''  It  was  ini})ossible,  for  a  man  of  General  Davie's  profound 
observation,  to  be  in  France,  and  to  witness,  for  a  considerable 
■  time,  the  workings  of  powerful  minds  in  that  agitated  country, 
then  just  emerging  from  the  most  ferocious  and  bloody  despot- 
ism of  the  mob,  and  tending  to  a  more  regular  despotism  of  a 
single  ruler,  less  bloody,  but  not  less  oppressive,  without  closely 
examining  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  acquiring  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  many  of  the  principal  actors  in  those  event- 
ful scenes.  Of  the  history,  character,  and  political  connexions 
of  many  of  those  actors,  he  condensed  the  information  lie  had 
collected,  into  short  sketches,  which  were  afterwards  preserved 
and  brought  to  this  country.  lie  saw  and  deplored,  that  the 
French  Revolution  could  not  terminate  in  the  establishment 
of  rational  liberty  and  regulated  authority  ;  efficient  oidy  to 
all  useful  ]Jurposes,  but  powerless  for  all  mischief.  He  saw, 
that  each  succeeding  faction  which  a(;quired  the  supreme  power, 
exercised  it  despotically,  and  with  no  other  view,  than  to 
establish  its  own  authority  permanently,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  the  legitimate  end  of  all 
government. 

"  Upon  this  sul)ject,  his  conversation  was  always  deeply  in- 
teresting ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  all  Americans, 
but  chiefly  upon  young  men  of  ardent  minds,  and  promising 
talents,  the  vast  importance  of  moderation  and  toleration  in 
republican  governments ;  without  which,  they  can  scarcely 
hope  to  escape  the  snares  of  ambitious  demagogues,  and  the 
ruin  of  violent  dissensions. 

"  General  Davie  contemplated  the  cliaracter  of  Buonai)arte 
with  great  attention.  He  saw  him  often,  and  conversed  with 
him  freely.  He  considered  him  a  man  of  first-rate  talents  as 
a  warrior,  and  of  great  reach  as  a  statesman.  But  he  regarded 
him  also,  as  a  num  of  unbounded  ambition,  resti'ained  by  no 
])rinci[)les  liuman  or  diviiu'.  ( )n  one  occasion,  nt'tcr  ;iii  inter- 
esting conversati(jn,  Ihionaparte  conchided  by  saying,  that  he 
considered  power  as  the  only  foundati(»n  of  right ;  "  Enfu 
Monsieur  laforce  e.st  droits     (Jenei-al  Davie's  <ii'inii>n  of  lijni 
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was  afterwards  verilied  by  liis  assumption  of  imperial  and  des- 
potic power. 

"  Soon  after  his  return  to  ximerica  General  Davie  lost  his 
wife,  a  lady  of  lofty  mind  and  exemplary  virtues,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached  :  and  not  long  after  he  took  the  resolution 
to  retire  from  ])ublic  life,  and  to  become  a  farmer  on  his  own 
fine  estate  at  Tivoli,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Catawba  river, 
in  Chester  District,  South  Carolina.  As  a  farmer  he  was  ac- 
tive and  intelligent,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  system  of 
agriculture  by  the  use  of  manures,  rotation  of  crops,  and  rest 
to  the  land.  He  deplored  the  slovenly  and  wasteful  system  of 
farming  in  use  throughout  the  the  Southern  States,  which  ex- 
hausts the  soil  without  returning  any  thing  to  it.  On  the  for- 
mation of  an  Agricultural  Society  at  Columbia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  President,  and  delivered  a  discourse,  which  for 
purity  of  style,  sound  observation,  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
proper  course  of  agriculture  for  this  country,  has  never  been 
excelled.  It  was  admired  equally  by  the  scholar  and  the 
farmer.* 

"  Some  years  after  General  Davie's  retreat  to  his  farm,  the 
belligerent  governments  of  France  and  England,  wliicli  had 
each  endeavoured  to  draw  our  nation  into  their  quarrel  as  a 
party,  multiplied  their  aggressions  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  such  an  extent,  as  furnished  just  cause  of  war 
against  both  ;  and  it  was  even  seriously  proposed  in  Congress 
to  declare  war  against  both.  But  as  that  woidd  have  l)een  an 
unwise  exposure  of  tlie  commerce  of  the  country  to  the  rapa- 
city of  both  nations,  it  was  abandoned  ;  not,  however,  without 
strong  declarations  that  the  conduct  of  France  and  England 
gave  us  the  right  to  choose  our  enemy.  That  choice  was  uiade, 
and  it  fell  upon  Great  Britain,  equally  unjust  with  France  in 
her  conduct  to  our  commerce,  and  coming  more  in  collision 
with  the  personal  feelings  of  American  citizens,  by  her  practice 
of  impressing  them  into  her  naval  service.  In  the  formation 
of  tlie  army  necessary  fur  the  defence  of  the  country,  on  this 
emergency,  the  government,  putting  aside  party   distinctions, 

*  The  address  is  printed  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  for  the  year,  1819, 
pages  217—295. 
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selected  General  Davie  as  one  of  the  officers  most  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  hio-h  command.  This  was  flatterino-  to  his 
military  pride,  and  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  ren- 
dered service  to  his  country,  in  this  his  favourite  profession. 
For  though  not  entirely  satisfied  with  all  the  measures  of  the 
administration,  he  felt  that,  as  a  citizen,  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fend the  country  whenever  it  was  in  danger,  however  brought 
on  it.  But  his  increasing  infirmities  admonished  him  not  to 
assume  duties  beyond  his  strength,  which  might  prejudice  the 
service,  instead  of  promoting  it.  The  wounds  received  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  rheumatism  which,  from  long- 
exposure  during  his  service,  became  fixed  on  his  constitution, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  those  active  exertions  which  his  high 
sense  of  duty  would  have  exacted  from  him  as  a  commander. 
He,  therefore,  declined  the  honour  offered  him  after  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation.  But  it  is  believed  that  he  had  several 
communications  with  the  government  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  army,  as  to  Mdiich  his  opinion  was 
consulted ;  and  the  results  of  his  experience  and  military 
knowledge  were  freely  communicated. 

"  General  Davie  continued  to  reside  at  his  beautiful  seat,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  to  which  travellers  and  visitors 
were  constantly  attracted  by  his  open  hospitality,  his  dignified 
manners,  and  elevated  character.  Occasionally  he  made  ex- 
cursions to  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Buncombe  County,  I^orth 
Carolina,  for  relief  from  the  harassing  rheumatism,  which  af- 
flicted and  wasted  him.  On  those  visits  he  was  always  great- 
ly admired  by  the  intelligent  strangers  who  visited  that  place 
of  resort  from  all  the  Southern  and  South-western  States. 
The  afia1)ility  of  his  deportment  gave  easy  access  to  all.  But 
no  person  approached  him,  however  distinguished  by  his  talents 
or  character,  who  did  not  speedily  feel  that  he  was  in  tlie  ])re- 
sence  of  a  very  superior  man.  His  great  and  varied  inforuia- 
tion,  combined  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
made  him  the  most  interesting  of  companions.  The  ignorant 
and  the  learned,  the  weak  and  the  wise,  were  all  instructed  and 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  whicli  had  an  iiTcsistible  charm 
for  all.  Although  no  man  spoke  more  ])Iaiiilv  his  opinions  and 
6' 
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sentiments  on  proper  occasions,  he  liad  the  art  of  ne\^er  giving 
offence.  For,  like  the  immortal  Washington,  "  he  was  always 
covered  with  the  mantle  of  discretion,"  a  happy  expression 
nsed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ealph  Izard,  formerly  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress from  this  state,  and  M'ho  served  six  years  dnring  Presi- 
dent Wasliington's  administration,  knew  him  perfectly,  and 
venerated  him  next  to  the  Deity. 

"  At  home,  and  in  his  own  neighbonrhood,  Gen.  Davie  was 
revei-ed  with  the  highest  lilial  piety.  He  Avas  the  friend  of  the 
distressed,  the  safe  connsellor  of  the  embarrassed,  and  the  peace 
maker  of  all.  His  own  character,  free  from  e^'ery  spot  or  stain, 
gave  a  power  to  his  interpositions,  which  was  irresistible. 

"  General  Davie  had  a  deep,  and  e\'en  an  awfnl  sense  of  God 
and  his  Providence  ;  and  was  attached  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Bnt,  he  had  not  attached  himself, 
as  an  avowed  member  to  any  particular  sect.  He  thought  they 
generally  dogmatized  too  much,  and  shut  the  door  of  Christian 
charity  too  closely.  He  devised  a  proper  site  on  his  estate  for 
the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  be  erected  by  any  Chris- 
tian Society,  which  should  choose  to  put  up  a  suitable  building 
thereon. 

"  He  was  a  tall  man  of  line  proportions;  his  figure  erect  and 
commanding ;  his  countenance  possessing  great  expression ; 
and  his  voice  full  and  energetic.  Indeeed,  his  whole  appear- 
ance struck  the  beholder  at  once,  as  indicating  no  ordinar}'^ 
man  ;  and  the  reality  exceeded  the  appearance. 

"  Such  was  the  man  who  has  been  taken  from  his  afflicted 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  He  met  death  with  the 
firmness  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  man  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent. 
His  memory  is  cherished  by  his  family  and  friends,  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  attaclnnent.  The  good  he  did  survives  him  ; 
and  he  has  left  a  noble  example  to  the  youtli  of  liis  country,  to 
encourage  and  to  stimulate  them  in  the  honourable  career  of 
virtue  and  of  exertion.     May  it  be  appreciated  and  followed." 
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BAKKWELL. 

No  officer  in  the  service,  more  resolved  from  principle,  more 
anxious  from  patriotic  enthusiasm,  stepped  forward  to  encoun- 
ter all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  field,  while  the  freedom 
of  his  country  was  at  stake,  than  General  Barnwell. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a  compa- 
ny in  the  first  Continental  regiment  of  South  Carolina ;  but, 
garrison  and  camp  duty  being  less  congenial  to  his  disposition 
than  partisan  enterprize,  he  speedily  quitted  the  regular,  and 
received  promotion  in  the  militia  service,  as  a  Major  of  cav- 
alry. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  the  time,  or 
the  particulars  of  an  expedition,  conducted  by  him  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  contest ;  but  confidently  assert,  that  a  large 
and  acceptable  supply  of  ]30wder  was  captured  l)y  him,  and 
safely  conveyed  to  the  public  stores. 

At  the  battle  of  Port-Royal  Island,  he  commanded,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Moulti'ie,  a  small  body  of  horse,  and  by 
throwing  himself,  during  the  engagement,  into  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  greatly  contributed  to  tlioir  defeat ;  taking  many 
prisoners,  and  striking  such  a  panic,  tliat  sauve  qui  pent  be- 
came the  general  pass- word  among  the  disorderly  ranks,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  boats  the  universal  aim. 

His  conduct,  during  the  invasion  of  Provost,  entitles  him  to 
the  highest  honour.  In  watching  the  movements  of  the  enem}', 
procuring  intelligence,  cutting  ofi"  stragglers,  and  detached 
parties  from  the  army,  he  was  pre-eminently  useful. 

While  Colonel  Laurens,  with  a  trifling  command,  was  dis- 
puting the  pass  at  Coosawhatchie,  against  the  cut  ire  JJi-itish 
army,  Major  Barnwell,  liaviug  no  field  t'oi-  action,  rcniaiiird  at 
the  head  of  the  causeway  that  Icil  to  it  ;  hut,  reiuU'red  liiin  es- 
sential service,  1)V  sending    to  Ids  aid,  two  \dlunteers    of  his 
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corps,  Mr.  John  Cutlibert,  (since,  General  Cutlibert,)  and 
Charles  Freer,  (at  a  subseqnent  period  a  Captain  in  the  ser- 
vice) whose  activity,  in  conveying  his  orders,  and  fearless  ex- 
posnre  of  their  persons,  gave  animation  to  the  exertions  of  a 
militia  force,  that  had  never  before  encountered  an  enemy. 
Soon  as  Laurens  was  ordered  to  retire.  Major  Barnwell,  with 
alacrity,  joined  the  army  under  General  Moultrie,  at  Tulahnny- 
Hill,  persuaded  that  so  commanding  a  situation  might  insure 
effectual  resistance  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  cause  such 
a  check  to  be  given  to  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  as  to  pre- 
vent their  nearer  approach  to  the  capital.  He  considered  re- 
treat, as  pregnant  M'itli  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ;  and 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  far  less  injurious,  than  the  al)andonment  of 
the  country.  The  event  justified  his  opinion  ;  for,  by  the  time 
that  the  retiring  army  had  crossed  the  Saltketcher  River,  the 
Southern  militia  had  dispersed  almost  to  a  man.  The  terror 
excited  by  the  Indians,  who  wore  their  war  dresses,  and  wan- 
tonly displayed  the  instruments  of  torture,  with  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  agravate  the  sufierings  of  their  prisoners, 
created  the  most  appalling  dismay.  Whigs,  of  unquestionable 
patriotism,  who  would  cheerfully  have  risked  their  lives  in  ac- 
tion, and  used  their  utmost  energies  to  have  repelled  the  enemy, 
soon  as  retreat  was  commanded,  sought  their  homes,  choosing 
rather  to  perish  with  their  families,  or  shelter  them  from  dan- 
ger by  submission,  than  leave  them  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  rufiian  banditti,  led  by  M'Girth,  and  of  savages, 
whose  cherished  object  was  to  plunder,  and  destroy.  It  was  at 
this  disastrous  period  that  many  individuals,  surprised  in  their 
habitations,  and  bewildered  by  their  fears,  sought  and  obtained 
British  ])rotections.  Fatal,  indeed,  was  their  dereliction  of 
duty,  since  left  by  the  speedy  and  precipitate  retreat  of  the  in- 
vading army,  to  be  reproached  by  their  exasperated  country- 
men, for  their  weakness,  and  subjected  to  penalties  very 
strongly  indicating  their  abliorrence  of  it.* 

*  I  know  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  of  exemplary  firmness  of  character,  who,  being 
upbraided  for  a  departure  from  principle,  because  he  had  sought  his  home  to  share  Ihe 
fate  of  his  family,  said:  "  I  would  never  have  quitted  the  army,  had  the  apprehension 
been  removed  from  my  mind,  of  the  horrors  which  my  wife  and  children  were  likely  to 
experience  from  the  ferocity  of  the  savajres.    As  the  war  advances,  the  opportunity  may 
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It  was  tlien,  that  Major  Biirnwell,  rising  in  his  phice  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature,  moved — "  That  to  obliterate  all  un- 
pleasant recollections,  an  act  of  amnesty  for  all  who  had  trans- 
gressed, should  be  inniiediatelj  passed."  His  proposition  met 
with  pointed,  and  even  harsh  animadversion  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Ferguson,  a  distinguished  pati-iot,  exclaimed, — ^  Had  you 
not,  Major  Barnwell,  recently  shown  by  your  activity  in  the 
fleld,  your  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  your  country,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  you  a  traitor."  Similar  in- 
vective was  used  by  other  members  ;  when,  finding  conciliatory 
measures  too  unpopular  to  meet  success,  he  turned  with  compos- 
ure to  his  opponents,  and  said — "  The  danger  which  drove  the 
unfortunates,  in  whose  behalf  I  Mould  plead  for  mercy,  has 
7iever  been  brought  to  your  own  doors.  Remember,  that  when 
it  does  reach  you,  that  you  swerve  not  from  duty,  nor  forget 
the  opinions  you  now  support.  From  you.^  gentlemen,  I  shall, 
on  every  future  occasion,  look  for  unshaken  firmness,  and  ex- 
emplary intrepidity."  When,  in  after  times,  he  found  in  the 
list  of  men  soliciting  British  favour,  the  names  of  several  who 
had  aft'ected  to  question  his  sincerity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  gave  indulgence  to  his  resentments ;  and  that  he 
never  failed,  as  often  as  they  presented  petitions  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  have  the  penalties  imposed  on  their  misconduct,  re- 
mitted, and  memory  of  their  political  errors  forgotten,  to  op- 
pose them  with  tJie  expression  of  the  most  marked  indignation. 
1  have  always  considered  it  a  misfortune  to  this  country,  that 
his  strictness  in  command,  and  unremitted  efi'orts  to  render  tlie 
militia  as  subnn'ssive  to  discipline  as  regular  soldiers,  reiulered 
liim  so  unpi»puhir  in  his  brigade,  when  advanced  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  State,  as  to  induce  him,, 
rather  than  give  an  excuse  for  m)n-perfornuuice  of  duty,  to 
retire  from  active  service.  It  is  l)ut  too  true,  that  great  irreg- 
ulai'itics  h:i(l  been  tol('rat('<l,  by  ('oiniiiniidcrs   iiioi'c   (b'>])os('(l  to 


fitill  be  iiiiiic,  to  hIiow  my  pcM'fect  di'votion  to  my  country."  Uis  coiHliu't  at  the  siicfre  of 
Ch!irle!<ton  was  exemplary.  Ue  wax  an  inmate  of  the  jjrison  ships',  and  one  of  tlie  inllexi- 
ble  patriots,  who,  preferring  death  to  submission,  reciuested  (Jeneral  Greene,  without  re- 
gard to  their  situation,  to  aveUL'c  the  death  of  Colonel  Uayne.  The  jironiises  and  Ihic.'ils 
of  the  enemy,  were  equally  held  in  contempt  :  and  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  princi- 
ples, to  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
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temporize  than  offend,  and  that  tl)e  lioiioiir  of  the  countiy  re- 
quired that  tliej  should  be  effectually  checked.  The  resources 
of  the  state,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armj,  were  wantonly 
wasted,  and  the  rights  of  property  violated  with  impunity.  A 
destructive  system  beyond  question  ;  Init  the  curb  which  he 
wished  to  impose  on  licentiousness,  was  too  suddenly  applied, 
and  too  imperious.  By  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  the  service 
lost  an  officer  of  experience,  whose  courage,  often  tested  in  the 
field,  gave  invariably  increase  to  his  reputation,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  steady  integrity  and  perseverence,  that,  imitated,  could 
only  have  added  to  the  respectability  of  the  Republican  char- 
acter. But,  though  stern  his  resentments,  against  all  who,  re- 
gardless of  their  plighted  faith  to  their  country,  sought  favour 
with  the  British,  and  accepted  their  protection — to  such  as 
openly  espoused  their  cause  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, he  betrayed  no  symptom  of  inveteracy ;  more  especially, 
if  from  a  conviction  of  error,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  join 
and  suppoi't  the  standard  of  their  country.  A  very  singular 
occurrence  will  amply  prove  this.  Two  brothers  had  embraced 
opposite  opinions.  The  one  was  a  decided  Royalist — the  other 
a  professed  Whig.  In  the  eventful  occurrences  which  attended 
the  progress  of  the  war,  the  iii'st  became  a  British  Connnissary, 
and  in  the  hour  of  success,  pressed  six  Ijarrels  of  rice  from  his 
brother's  plantation  ;  who,  yielding  to  the  storm,  and  convinced 
that  the  resources  of  Amei'ica  were  inadequate  to  effectual  re- 
sistance, had  become  a  strenuous  admirer  of  kingly  government. 
The  successes  of  Greene,  however,  very  speedily  checked  his 
enthusiasm;  aiul  taking  the  beneiit  of  Governor  Matthew's 
tender  of  pardon,  he  was  again  enrolled  in  the  ran.ks  of  our 
armies.  The  Commissary,  who  had  sufficiently  witnessed  the 
irregularities  of  the  British,  and  frequent  desertion  of  their 
adherents,  about  the  same  period  made  a  confession  of  error, 
and  was,  by  General  Barnwell,  a(bnitted  t<»  all  the  ])rivileges  of 
citizenshi}).  Peace  being  shortly  after  restored  :  the  Whig 
wrote  to  his  brother,  reminding  him  of  the  inqiressed  rice,  and 
demanding  payment  for  it,  concluding  with  a  threat,  that  in 
case  of  refusal,  a  suit  would  be  immediately  instituted  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount.     (General  Barnwell's  interposition  was 
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iustaiitaiieously  solicited,  to  save  him  from  ruin.  One  suit  de- 
cided against  him,  would  be  the  prelude  to  many ;  and  the 
Commissary  easily  perceived,  that  the  force  of  political  preju- 
dice, would  prove  him,  on  all  occasions,  an  oppressor.  Fortu- 
nately, the  General  had  been  looking  over  the  papers  of  Col- 
onel Lechmere,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  Pocotaligo, 
when  commanding  the  district  for  the  British,  and  found  among 
them,  from  the  professor  of  chaste  })rinciples,  a  letter  to  this 
purport — "  I  am  solicitous,  my  dear  Colonel,  to  show  my  zeal 
as  a  Loyalist — my  devotion  to  the  best  of  Kings.  lam  no  sol- 
dier ;  but,  as  a  magistrate,  would  ardently  promote  the  good 
cause.  Put  me,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  list  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  for  here,  I  most  solemnly  aver,  that  the  extinction  of 
rebellion,  and  restoration  of  his  Majesty's  happy  government, 
is  to  me,  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead."  '•  Send  your  broth- 
er a  copy  of  this  epistle,"  said  General  Barnwell,  "  and  assure 
him  from  me,  that  the  commencement  of  his  threatened  suit, 
shall  be  the  signal  to  give  it  publicity."  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  the  tranquility  of  the  Commissary  was  never 
again  disturbed.  To  the  liberality  of  General  Barnwell,  many 
officers  who  held  connnissions  under  the  Royal  Government, 
were  indebted  for  the  support  of  their  petitions,  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  And  from  some  of  them,  particu- 
larly Mr.  George  Roiipell^  the  penalties  of  banishment,  and 
every  disqualification  removed,  even  without  an  ap})lication  fur 
relief. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  voluntary  martyrs,  signing  tlie 
requisition  to  General  Greene,  not  to  suffer  any  consideration 
relative  to  their  safety  to  impede  the  fuliilment  of  his  threat, 
to  revenge  tlie  murder  of  (colonel  Ilayne,  by  retaliation  on  a 
British  officer  of  equal  rank,  will  l)c  found  tlic  names  {)i'  Jo/i/i, 
Edward  and  Iiohert  Baruwcll.,  alike  distinguished  In-  the 
steadiness  of  tlieir  ])rinci])les,  and  exenq)lary  intrepidity  (hn*ing 
the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  war.  The  last,  after  receiving 
seventeen  wounds,  was  left  as  dead  on  the  field,  but  sought  for 
and  conveyed  to  a  neighl>ouring  ])laiitation,  recovered.'" 

*  The  life  of  Mr.  Robert   Barnwell   was  waved  by   tlie  alTecIionate  iiiid  ar-sidiious  atten- 
tion of  hiri  relative,  Miss  Mary  Anna  Gihbes,  (the  same  who  rescned  from  danger  her  in- 
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Turning  his  attention  more  particularly  to  literary  pursuits, 
he  appeared  in  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  State,  and  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  with  distinguished  credit  both  to  himself 
and  his  country.  Nor  will  I  neglect  to  mention  the  name  of 
their  nephew,  William  Elliott,  who,  though  but  a  youth,  af- 
ter being  severely  wounded,  was  equally,  with  themselves,  res- 
olute to  devote  himself  to  his  country,  by  signing  the  requisi- 
tion to  General  Greene  so  highly  characteristic  of  partriotic 
enthusiasm. 

fant  cousin,  Fenwick,  as  will  hereafter  be  related.)  When  considered  by  all  around  him, 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  aid,  she  steadily  persisted  to  bathe  and  dress  his  wounds,  till 
exhausted  nature  recovered  its  faculties,  and  gave  animation  to  his  apparently  lifeless 
corpse. 
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DISTINGUISHED  CONTINENTAL  OFFICERS. 


Tlavijig  endewmured,  with  strict  observance  of  truth ^  to  detail 
the  services  of  Moultrie,  and  hrieflij  sketched  the  characters 
and  achievements  of  the  Partisan  Commanders  of  Militia^ 
who  attained  the  highest  celehrity,  I  turn,  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, to  the  Officers  of  the  Continental  Line,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished m  the  annals  of  the  Southern  War ;  heginning 
with  those,  who,  hy  their  talents  and  intrepidity,  so  happily 
seconded  the  enterprize,  and  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Greene,  till  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  gave  a  stamp  of  ex- 
cellence to  his  military  character,  that  must  for  ever  excite 
th-i  app)la\Lse  and  admiration  of  posterity. 

ISAAC  HUGER 

Among  the  patriots  of  South-Carolina,  the  Hugers  were 
highly  distinguished.  Daniel  was  long  a  member  of  Congress. 
John,  an  able  and  industrious  assistant  in  the  state  councils. 
Francis  was  numbered  among  the  brave  defenders  of  the  pass 
at  Sullivan's  Island,  when  assailed  by  the  British  fleet.  Ben- 
jamin, a  soldier  of  the  higliest  promise,  closed  a  life  of  honour 
on  the  field,  falling  before  the  lines  of  Charleston,  during  the 
invasion  of  Provost.  Isaac,  of  whom  I  would  more  ])articu- 
larly  speak,  as  a  bold  and  cntcrprizing  commander,  was  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  The  cloud  of  niisf  )rtune  did,  it  must 
l)e  acknowledged,  at  one  period  ol)scure  his  fame  ;  the  disas- 
trous surprise  of  Monk's  Corner  was  liig]ily  iiijiii-ioiis  to  liis 
military  reputation.  But  when  it  is  recollected  how  extremely 
difficult  the  task  to  keep  alive  the  vigilance  essential  to  secur- 
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ity,  among  troops  newly  initiated  in  niilitary  service,  and  liow 
frequently  the  most  judicious  arrangements  of  the  commanders 
of  detachments  are  thwarted  by  the  negligence  of  the  patrols 
and  videttes,  whose  unremitted  attention  alone  counteract  the 
energies  of  an  enterprizing  enemy,  we  cannot  too  harshly 
blame  an  officer  for  a  single  disaster,  who,  taught  by  misfor- 
tune, never  a  second  time  experienced  discomfiture;  and,  who, 
in  every  subsequent  rencounter  with  the  British  Army,  by  his 
zeal  and  intre])idity,  acquired  increase  of  reputation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  General  Huger  was  com- 
missioned as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  1st  Continental  Regi- 
ment, and  shortly  after  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  5th. 
There  was  no  battle  of  consequence  fought  in  which  he  was 
not  engaged,  displaying  on  every  occasion,  great  coolness,  and 
invincible  resolution.  How  highly  he  possessed  the  coniidence 
of  General  Greene,  is  manifested  by  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  that  distinguished  officer,  when  he  was  anxious  to  afford 
his  personal  aid  to  Morgan,  who  was  endeavouring  to  elude  the 
eager  pursuit  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  conduct  the  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Cowpens  to  a  place  of  security.  He  committed 
the  charge  of  the  main  army  to  General  Huger,  ordering  him 
to  conduct  its  retreat,  and  to  join  him  at  Guildford  Court- 
Honse.  Accom]ianied  by  a  small  escort  of  dragoons.  General 
Greene  then  set  out  in  search  of  Morgan,  and  happily  joined 
him  in  safety.  That  LIuger's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was 
highly  approved  cannot  be  doubted,  since  we  find  him  at  the 
battle  of  Guildford,  which  immediately  followed,  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Continental  Line.  Here,  supporting  his 
character  for  exemplary  bravery,  he  was  severely  wounded. 
At  Hobkirk's  Hill,  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
and  had  made  considerable  impression  on  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my, when  an  unfortunate  movement,  wliich  threw  Gunby's 
regiment  into  confusion,  disconcerted  all  the  measures  of  Gen- 
eral Greene,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  a  victory  within 
his  grasp,  for  a  retreat,  which,  though  not  disgraceful,  was  ne- 
cessarily attended  with  the  deepest  and  most  poignant  mortifi- 
cation. Tlie  exertions  of  General  Huger,  in  endeavouring  to 
inspire  courage  by  example,  and  to  restore  the  order  that  had 
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been  lost,  brought  liira  so  frequently  to  the  muzzle  of  the  ene- 
my's muskets,  that  it  was  considered  by  all  iniraeulous,  that  he 
escaped  without  injury.  The  abandonment  of  the  interior 
country,  by  Lord  Rawdon,  very  soon  after  this,  allowed  the 
General  the  lia]:)piness  of  embracing  his  family,  from  which  he 
had  been  long  separated.  When  General  Greene  was  presented 
to  them,  he,  with  much  emotion,  said — "  I  would  never,  my 
dear  linger,  have  exposed  you,  as  often  as  I  have  done,  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  battle,  and  varied  dangers  of  the  Held,  had  I 
known  how  numerous  and  lovely  a  family,  were  dependant  on 
your  protecti  on . " 
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GENEKAL   MOEGAN. 

This  distingnislied  officer  commenced  his  military  career 
mider  General  Braddock,  but,  in  so  inferior  a  station,  as  to 
have  been  subjected  to  coporeal  punishment  for  some  unguarded 
expressions  towards  a  superior.  It  is  painful  to  mention  such 
a  circumstance ;  and  I  sliould  not  have  done  it, had  it  not  been 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  incapable  of  entertaining  lasting 
resentments,  he  had  been  distinguished,  during  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War,  by  the  generous  attention  paid  to  every  British 
officer  who  became  his  prisoner.  Commanding  a  rifle  com- 
pany before  Quebec,  he  was  directed,  under  Arnold,  to  attack 
the  lower  town ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  that  officer,  when 
wounded,  taking  the  van  of  the  assailing  column,  carried  the 
flrst  and  second  barriers.  Pie  even  penetrated  into  the  upper 
town,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  main  guard,  giving  paroles 
to  the  officers  who  surrendered,  when,  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess being  baffled  by  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  and  the  enemy 
enabled  to  turn  their  entire  force  against  him,  he  was  surround- 
ed and  taken.  His  Ijravery  well  known,  and  his  activity  just- 
ly appreciated,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  officer  of  rank  in 
tlie  British  service,  to  induce  him,  by  the  tender  of  wealth  and 
promotion,  to  join  the  royal  standard ;  l)ut,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  Bepublican  virtue,  he  rejected  the  proposition,  requesting 
the  tempter — "  Xever  again  to  insult  him  by  an  offer,  which 
l)lainly  implied,  that  he  thouglit  him  a  villain.'" 

Advanced  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  his  indefatiga- 
ble activity  greatly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, 
being  regarded,  according  to  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
enemy,  as  their  greatest  scourge. 

General  Gates  considered  it  as  an  offence  never  to  be  for- 
giv^en,  that  Morgan  liad  peremptorily  refused  to  countenance  the 
intrigues  that  were  to  remove  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to 
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place  h'hii  at  the  head  of  the  anny.  lie,  therefore,  never  in 
the  slightest  degree  mentioned  his  meritorious  services  in  his 
official  despatches,  and  appeared  to  exalt  the  claims  of  other 
officers  to  applause,  the  more  certainly  to  mortify  Morgan. 
Such  malice,  however,  availed  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  full 
share  of  glory.  His  country  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of 
his  title  to  fame;  and  the  captive  General  declared,  in  allusion 
to  the  particular  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed, "  That  he  commanded  the  finest  corps  in  the  world." 
His  advancement  to  still  higher  command,  gave  increase  to  his 
reputation ;  and  so  long  as  the  heart  is  susceptible  of  patriotic 
feeling,  and  capable  of  acknowledging,  with  gratitude,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  momentous  achievements  that  was  ever 
accomplished,  the  battle  of  the  Covvpens  will  raise  the  heroic 
gallantry  of  Morgan  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Fame. 
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GENERAL  OTHO  HOLLAND  WILLIAMS, 

OF    MARYLAND. 

He  was  no  less  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
and  politeness  in  private  society,  than  hj  his  chivalrons  enter- 
prize  and  exemplary  constancy  in  the  field.  The  services 
which  he  rendered  as  Adjutant  General,  in  perfecting  disciji- 
line  and  directing  the  manreuvrings  of  the  light  troops,  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  army  till  the  accomplishment  of  the 
memorable  passage  of  the  Dan,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Possessing  the  most  perfect  self-command,  he  put  nothing  at 
hazard,  and  frecpiently  suffered  tlie  opportunity  to  escape,  of 
acquiring  advantages,  which  would  have  increased  his  own 
fame,  rather  than  to  risk,  what  might  in  its  result,  prove  inju- 
rious to  his  country.  Confining  my  observations  to  his  conduct 
in  the  Southern  War,  it  is  due  to  his  merit  to  say,  that  after 
the  defeat  of  the  army  at  Camden,  and  its  abandonment  by 
Gates,  he  conducted  it  to  a  place  of  security.  His  country  is 
likewise  indebted  to  him,  for  his  judicious  conduct  in  the  re- 
treat over  the  Dan,  already  alluded  to,  and  for  his  exemplary 
intrepidity  in  the  battles  of  Guildford,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and 
Eutaws.  So  close  was  the  pursuit  maintained  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  that  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  covering  the  rear,  to  re- 
lieve their  hunger,  have  often,  while  holding  the  bridle  with 
one  hand,  attempted  to  roast  a  piece  of  bacon,  stuck  on  the 
point  of  a  stick,  with  the  other,  and  been  obliged  to  eat  it  when 
scarcely  warmed  through,  compelled,  by  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  enemy,  to  mount  and  retire.  The  character  of  General 
Williams  may  be  drawn  ii;  a  few  words.     In  the  field,  he  ex- 
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ercised  caution,  united  witli  invincil)le  intrepidity  ;  in  camp, 
the  strictest  discipline.  In  tlie  cabinet,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  perspicuity  and  profound  intelligence — qualifications 
which  secured  to  him,  the  confidence  of  his  General,  the  esteem 
of  his  brother  officers,  and  the  love  and  respect  of  the  soldiers 
he  commanded. 
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JOHN   EAGEE   HOWAED, 

OF    MARYLAND. 

No  man  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  confidence  of  Gen- 
eral Greene — none  better  deserved  it.  He  had  every  requisite 
for  tlie  perfection  of  the  military  character — patience,  judg- 
ment, intrepidity,  and  decision.  To  his  memorable  charge  with 
the  bayonet  at  the  Cowpens,  so  nobly  supported  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  cavahy,  that  important  victory  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted. Nor  do  I  regard  his  gallantry  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, when,  at  the  battle  of  Guildford,  following  up  the  blow 
inflicted  by  Washington,  he  charged  the  second  battalion  of 
the  British  Guards,  and  nearly  annihilated  them.  At  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  his  efforts  to  rally  the  broken  regiment  of  Gunby, 
did  him  high  honour ;  nor  did  the  bitterness  of  grief  ever  per- 
vade the  human  bosom  more  keenly,  than  in  his,  when  he 
found  all  his  exertions  to  revive  the  courage  of  men,  who,  on 
every  former  occasion,  were  distinguished  for  intrepidity,  was 
unproductive  of  tlie  slightest  eftect.  At  Eutaw,  he  was  severely 
wounded,  but  not  till  he  had  seen  his  regiment  retrieve  its  tar- 
nished reputation,  and  triumphantly  drive  the  enemy  before 
them.  In  concluding  my  encomiums  on  his  merits,  1  do  not 
consider  it  an  exaggeration  to  say,  in  the  words  of  General 
Greene — "  Howard  is  as  good  an  officer  as  the  world  affords, 
and  deserves  a  statue  of  gold,  no  less  than  the  Eoman  and 
Grecian  heroes." 
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COLONEL   CARKINGTOlSr, 

OF   VIRGINIA. 

I  WISH  1  could  more  particularly  speak  of  the  services  of 
Colonel  Carringtoii,  as  I  am  well  apprized,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
entire  confidence  of  General  Greene;  and  by  his  judicious 
councils,  and  unremitted  exertions  as  Quarter-Master-General, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  advantages  gained  over  the  enemy. 
It  is  au  indisputable  fact,  that  in  a  country  exhausted,  and  de- 
ficient in  all  resources,  he  still  contrived  to  provide  such  sup- 
plies for  the  comfort  and  support  of  the  army,  that  he  ap])eared 
to  have  achieved  impossibilities,  and  not  a  murmer  nor  com- 
plaint impeded  the  })rogress  to  victory.  A  dis])ute,  relative  to 
rank,  had  called  him  to  the  North,  before  it  had  been  my  hap- 
piness to  receive  a  commission  in  the  service;  but,  previously 
to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  he  had  rejoined  the  army,  and 
resumed  his  former  station ;  which  gave  me  ample  reason  to 
believe,  that  wheresoever  placed,  his  pre-eminent  abilities  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  countrv. 
8 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  LEE, 

()¥    THE    LEGION. 

Favoured  M'itli  liis  frieiidsliip,  and  Loiiuured  l>_v  a  cuiuniist^ion 
ill  liis  regiiueiit,  in  drawing  a  sketch  of  the  charac-ter  of  this 
distingui^lied  partisan,  I  may  be  sus])ected  of  indnlging  im- 
proper partialities.  T  disclaim  any  feeling  that  could  produce 
them,  and  would  far  rather,  that  his  reputation  should  depend 
upon  a  candid  examination  of  his  military  services,  than  any 
commendation,  that  from  grateful  attachment,  I  might  be  in- 
clined to  l)esto^\•.  (General  Charles  Lee,  who  was,  bej'ond 
cpiestion,  a  competent  judge  of  military  talent,  averred — 
"  That  Henry  Lee  came  a  soldier  from  his  mother's  womb." 
(Teneral  Greene  pronounced  him  The  Eye  of  the  Southern 
Army  ;  and  to  his  councils,  gave  the  most  constant,  implicit, 
and  uiil)ouiided  confidence.  In  the  hour  of  ditticulty,  (and 
from  the  exhausted  and  distracted  state  of  tlie  South — the 
wretched  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  army — the  superiority 
of  force,  and  endless  resources  of  the  enemy,  it  was,  to  us,  a 
war  of  ditticulties,)  was  danger  to  be  averted,  was  prompt  ex- 
ertion necessary  to  prevent  revolt — crush  insurrection — cut  oif 
supplies — harass  the  enemy,  or  pursue  him  to  destruction — to 
wdiom  did  he  so  often  turn  as  to  Leef  That  such  preference 
should  give  birth  to  Envy,  and  cause  the  calumnies  arising 
from  it,  to  be  propagated,  and  cherished  with  an  avidity  that 
M'Ould  almost  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  they  were  believed 
correct,  cannot,  from  the  perverse  propensities  of  the  human 
heart,  be  considered  surprising.  Lee  had  his  enemies,  and  they 
were  not  slow  in  giving  currency  to  opinions  injurious  to  his 
reputation.  Measuring  the  extent  of  his  })0wers,  by  the  con- 
tracted scale  of  their  own  abilities,  no  allowance  was  made  for 
the  calculations  of  superior  genius  ;  anrl  the  acuteness  of  al- 
most unerring  discernment ;  and  because  he  did  not,  on  all  oc- 
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casions,  engage  witli  a  bliiul  precipitancy,  according  with  their 
judgment,  wonhl  have  fixed  on  him  the  imputation  of  a  slijness, 
tliat  lie  never  knew.  In  his  menu)irs,  wliich,  as  a  literary  com- 
position, do  him  high  lionour,  it  is  remarkal)lc,  that  he  is  so  sliy 
in  claiming  merit ;  and  certainly,  in  various  instance,  has  with- 
held pretensions,  which  he  might  have  fairly  made,  to  high 
distinction.  He  has  not  hinted,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that 
the  grand  scheme,  for  the  recovery  of  the  two  Southern  States, 
when  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  the  battle  of  (luildfurd,  retired  to 
Wilmington,  was  lirst  suggested  to  (Tcneral  Greene  l:)y  hiiu  ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been  afterwards  abandoned,  but  for  his 
earnest  remonstrances.  Such,  however,  was  the  truth,  and 
perfect  the  evidence  corroborating  it.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  the  Honourable  Judge  Johnston,  of  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  a  meritorious  and  distinguished  officer  of  the  Jtevo- 
lution,  says — "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  grand  enter- 
prize,  for  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by  march- 
ing into  those  States,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  retired  to  Wil- 
mington, originated  with  Colonel  Lee.  Accident  atlorded  me 
the  view  of  a  letter,  written  by  General  Greene  to  (Jolonel  Lee, 
immediately  after  the  second  battle  of  Camden,  fought  on  the 
25tli  of  April,  1781,  in  wliich  the  General  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  abandon  the  scheme  of  continuing  liis  ])rogress 
southwardly;  and  directed  Lee  to  join  him  immediately  witli 
his  corps,  which  had,  al)Out  that  time,  rechiced  the  post  of  the 
enemy  at  Wright's  Bhitf,  on  the  Sunti^e  River.  I  shall  ncNcr 
forget  one  expi-ession,  in  that  letter,  which  goes  very  far  to 
prove,  that  I  am  right,  in  the  opinion  that  I  have  evcM-  >ince 
entertained.  '  I  fear,  my  friend,  said  the  (ienei'al,  that  1  have 
'' pursued  your  advice  too  far.  I  have  resolved  to  nijirch  back 
'  with  the  army  towards  Virginia,  and  desire  that  yon  will  join 
'' me  with  yom*  command  as  soon  as  possible.'  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  Colonel  Lee  left  the  Legion,  and  sought  (icnci-al 
Greene,  doubtless  to  counteract  the  ])ernicions  tendency  (tftlii> 
hasty  resolution,  since  he  speedily  retnnie(|.  c()nniei-niande(l 
the  orders  to  unite  with  the  main  anuy,  ci'ossed  the  Santee, 
and  marched  ra])idly  t'oi'ward  to  lay  siege  to  I'ort  .\rott(\" 
This    statement    is   fully   supported    by    the    testimony  .it    Dr. 
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Matthew  Ir\-ine  ;  and  more  satisfactory  authority  could  not  be 
desired,  since  he  was  actually  the  agent,  the  organ  of  commu- 
nication betwixt  the  two,  while  the  scheme  was  in  agitation, 
and  ripening  for  perfection.  Communication,  by  letter,  was 
considered  as  inexpedient  and  dangerous  ;  and  by  personal  in- 
terviews with  the  parties,  delivering  opinions  reciprocally,  and 
conveying  the  answers  to  them,  he  became  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  bringing  to  maturity,  the  plan  that  gave  liberty  to  the 
South.  Tlie  letter  mentioned  by  Judge  Johnston,  my  corres- 
pondent, was  seen  also  by  Dr.  Irvine.  He  states,  that  the  Gen- 
eral added — "  Although  I  am  confident,  that  your  wish  was,  to 
give  increase  to  my  military  reputation ;  yet,  it  is  evident  to 
me,  that  by  listening  to  your  advice,  I  have  forfeited  mj  pre- 
tension to  it  for  ever."  Can  further  evidence  Ije  required  ? 
In  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced,  1  should  say,  certainly  not. 
Believing,  then,  that  Lee's  advice  to  General  Greene,  induced 
him  to  transfer  the  war  into  South  Carolina,  I  shall  briefly 
state  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  measure. 

JS^orth  Carolina  became  encouraged,  by  flnding  that  her 
future  security  was  not  considered  as  endangered,  and  the  Par- 
tizan  Commanders  of  the  South,  Sumter,  Marion  and  Pickens, 
who,  unsupported^  had  already  effected  wonders,  were  now 
stimulated  to  give  increase  to  activity  and  enterprize,  from  the 
conviction,  that  they  would  not  only  contend  with  the  enemy 
upon  more  equal  terms,  but  be  enabled,  more  effectually,  to 
maintain  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  valour  and  their 
victories.  The  fall  of  the  military  posts  held  by  the  enemy, 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  surrender  of  Fort  Watson, 
Fort  Motte,  Fort  Granby,  in  South  (Jai-olina,  and  of  Fort  Corn- 
wallis  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  give  the  stamp  of  judicious 
foresight  to  the  councils  of  Lee.  Nor  is  less  applause  due  to 
the  skill  and  enter])rize  attributed  to  him,  in  their  reduction. 
Had  he  directed  the  operations  of  the  l)esiegers  at  Ninety-Six, 
instead  of  Komiuxl^o,  diflei'ont  indeed  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult. On  his  arrival  at  the  post,  immediately  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  (Jornwallis,  he,  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  at  once  per- 
ceived, that  tlie  plan  of  operations,  and  point  of  attack,  adopt- 
ed and  jiursued  by  General  Greene,  had  not  been  advantageous 
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ly  chosen.  With  that  exquisite  military  sagacity,  which  cannot 
be  denied  him.  he  immediately  satisfied  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  that  the  place  would  he  easily  (tarried,  by  obtainino; 
possession  of  the  western  redoubt,  a  slight  fortification  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy's  main  work,  but  of  great  importance, 
since  it  completely  commanded  the  only  fountain  from  which 
the  garrison  could  procure  water ;  and  subsequent  events  in- 
contestibly  ])roved,  that  if  his  plan  had  been  adopted  in  the 
first  instance,  the  f  )rt  must  have  fallen,  even  thongh  defended 
by  the  gallantry  of  Cruger,  seconded  by  his  able  coadjutor, 
Grreene.*  In  evidence  of  his  services,  and  the  extensive  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  General  (Ireene,  expressed  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Lieutenant  C-olonel  J^ee  retires  for  a  time  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health.  I  am  more  indebted  to  this  ofticer,  than 
to  any  other,  for  the  advantages  gained  over  the  enemy,  in  the 
operations  of  the  last  campaign;  and  should  be  wanting  in  gra- 
titude, not  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  his  services,  a 
detail  of  which  is  his  best  penegyric.'"  Dated  February  18th, 
1782. 

Of  the  horses  of  his  regiment,  he  has  been  frequently  ac- 
cused of  being  too  careful ;  but,  considering  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  a  precaution,  by  wliich  a  constant  superiority  of 
cavalry  was  maintained,  how  can  lie  he  blamed  with  justice, 
more  especially,  when  it  is  known,  tliat  tlic  number  of  prison- 
ers taken  in  a  single  (campaign,  by  the  dragoons  of  the  L(>gion, 
doubled  their  eftective  number;  uiu'  that  every  indixidual  of 
the  c<)rps,  was  arnu'd  witli  a  Potters  KWOtuL  the  wea[>on  most 
highly  estimated  for  service,  taken  in  ])ersonal  confiict  from  the 
enemy.  Of  the  lives  of  his  infantry  he  was  never  sjiaring. 
There  was  lU)  action  in  wliich  they  were  engage<l,  in  wliicli 
they  did  not  perform  a  cons[)icuous  part ;  while  the  lanientablc 
fate  of  p(jor  Whal'nuj^  and  his  followers,  (fully  detailed  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work)  evince,  that  tlicir  tall  was  regarded  as 
a  needless  and  unnecessary  sacrifice.  Of  the  tree  ex]H)sure  of 
his  person,  where  example  was  necessary  to  excite  to  gallant 

*  Major  ill  a  I'rorincial  Ro}j;iincnt. 
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achievement,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  there  are  any  who 
cherish  less  charitable  opinions,  they  mnst  deny  discernment  to 
Greene,  who  employed  him  in  the  most  hazardous  enterprizes; 
and  judgment  to  the  innnortal  Wasliington,  who,  wlien  the  in- 
sm-rection  took  place  in  the  upper  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Avith  a  declaration,  that 
he  considered  him  the  man  in  tlie  United  States,  the  best  cal- 
culated to  suppress  it,  with  promptitude,  and  effect.  Towards 
his  officers,  he  possessed  the  most  fvieiully  and  alfectionate  feel- 
ings. To  liis  soldiers,  he  was  a  parent — he  was  attentive  to 
tlieir  wants,  and  indulgent  to  their  wishes.  His  constant  and 
assiduous  care,  was  exercised  to  procure  them  comforts,  and 
with  such  effect,  tliat  wliile  other  corps  were  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  clothing,  the  Legion  were  enabled,  invariably,  to 
preserve  a  highly  respectable  appearance.  I  would  mention, 
with  particular  commendation,  the  vigilance  of  Colonel  Lee. 
Surprised,  when  a  Captain  in  Bland's  regiment,  near  Philadel- 
phia, he  profitted  by  experience,  and  was,  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  so  attentive  to  the  security  of  the  force  which  lie  com- 
manded, that,  whenever  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy, 
the  Sergeant  of  the  Quarter  Guard,  invariably,  at  midnight, 
woke  up  every  officer  and  private  soldier,  wlio,  by  order,  put 
tino;  on  their  entire  dress  and  accoutrements,  mio-lit  ao;ain  seek 
repose,  but  in  such  a  position,  tliat  on  the  firing  of  a  musket, 
or  tap  of  a  drum,  every  man  was  at  his  post,  prepared  for  ac- 
tion, or  ready  to  retreat,  as  circumstances  required.  When  sur- 
prised at  the  Spread  Eagle  Tavern,  near  Philadelphia,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  entire  British  cavalry,  lie  assured  the  dragoons 
under  his  command,  who  gallantly  joined  in  defending  the 
house,  that  he  should  consider  their  future  establishment  in 
life,  as  his  peculiar  care;  and  he  honoui'ably  kept  his  word. 
They  were  all,  in  turn,  commissioned  ;  and  by  their  exemplary 
good  conduct,  increased  their  own  renown,  and  tlic  reputation 
of  their  i-eginuMit. 
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GENERAL  AVILLIAM  WASHINGTON. 

With  no  le^s  respect  and  adininitioii,  would  I  record  the  li.d- 
laiit  achievements  of  the  modern  Marcelhis;  the  swo/y/  of'  /^m' 
count/'// — Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Washington,  who,  at  the 
tirst  call  to  arms,  engaged  in  the  military  service,  and  to  the 
termination  of  the  war,  appeared  on  the  tield  of  glory  with 
pre-eminent  distinction.  He  fonglit,  Avith  his  gallant  regiment, 
at  York  Island,  and  receiving  merited  applause,  shared  its  ditH- 
culties  and  dangers  on  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey.  At 
the  surprise  of  the  Llessians  at  Trenton,  as  a  Captain  in  the 
line,  he  headed  the  van  of  one  of  the  assailing  cohimns ;  and, 
while  leading  on  his  company  to  the  attack,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  hand.  He  was  now  transferred,  with  an  in- 
crease of  rank,  to  the  cavalry;  and  having  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  slaughter  at  Tappan,  with  the  remains  of  Bland's, 
Baylor's,  and  Moylan's  regiment""  of  horse,  was  detached  to 
join  the  army  of  General  Lincoln  in  South-Carolina.  His  iirst 
rencontre  with  the  enemy,  took  place  betwixt  Ashley  Ferry  and 
Rantowle's  Bridge,  where  he  drove  back  the  cavalry  of  the 
British  Legion,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton, 
and  took  several  prisoners  ;  l)ut,  l)eing  unsupported  1)V  infantry, 
gained  little  advantage  from  his  success.  The  surprises  at 
Monk's  Corner,  and  Laneau's  Ferry,  wdiicli  had  nearly  caused 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  American  cavalry,  are  in  no  de- 
o-ree,  atti'ibutable  to  him,  as  he  acted,  in  both  instances,  in  a 
suboi'dinate  cai)acity  ;  and  at  the  last  ])lace.  tinding  his  advice 
to  pass  the  river  without  delay,  disivgnrdiMl.  he  prei)ared  for 
the  castastroi)he,  and  on  the  sudden  attack  of  Tarleton,  ])lunged 
into  the  river,  and  ha[)pily  gained  the  oj)i)osite  shore.  These 
repeated  disasters,  (compelling him  to  retire,  with  the  i-i'maiiidei- 
of  his  corps,  to  the  borders  of  North-Carolina,  he  ai)plied,  but 
in  vain,  to  General  Gates,  for  the  aid  of  his  name  and  author- 
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ity,  to  expedite  its  restoration  and  equipment.  Severely  did 
that  infatuated  General  pay  the  penalty  of  his  injudicious  re- 
fusal. Had  the  request  been  attended  to,  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior cavalry,  led  by  so  distinguished  a  soldier  as  Washington, 
might  greatly  have  influenced  the  success  of  the  battle,  and,  at 
all  events,  prevented  the  terrible  slaughter  that  followed  the 
defeat  at  Camden.  While  attached  to  the  light  corps  com- 
manded by  General  Morgan,  he,  by  a  very  ingenious  stratagem, 
carried  the  post  at  Rugely's,  taking  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
without  flring  a  single  shot.  Apprized  of  the  character  of 
his  opponent,  Rugely,  he  fixed  a  pine  log  on  the  front  wheels 
of  a  wagon,  so  as  to  make  it  appear,  at  a  distance,  as  a  field 
piece,  and  threatening  immediate  destruction  should  resistance 
be  attempted ;  the  affrighted  Colonel  requested,  that  quarter 
might  be  allowed,  and  surrrendered  at  discretion.  It  was  on 
this  occassion,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  writing  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton,  laconically  said — "  Rugely  will  not  be  a 
Brigadier."  He,  in  a  high  degree,  contributed  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  brilliant  victory  at  the  Cowpens,  although  his  too 
ardent  zeal  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life  ;  for,  anxious  l)y  exam- 
ple, to  increase  the  energy  of  pursuit,  he  was  led  so  far  in  ad- 
vance, as  to  be  surrounded  by  several  officers  of  the  British 
Legion  ;  and  must  have  fallen,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the 
gallantry  of  a  sergeant,  and  his  bugleman,  Ball^  who,  l)y  a 
well-aimed  pistol-shot,  disabled  the  officer,  whose  sword  was 
raised  for  his  destruction.  In  the  retreat  into  Virginia,  and  in 
all  the  manceuvres  subsequent  to  the  recrossing  of  the  Dan,  he 
essentially  aided  to  baffiethe  skilful  etiorts  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
to  force  General  Greene,  heading  an  inferior  army,  to  battle. 
At  Guildford,  he  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  By  a  spirited 
and  most  ludicious  charo-e,  he  broke  the  regiment  of  Guards 
commanded  by  Colonel  Steward,  who  fell  in  the  action,  and 
followed  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Howard,  leading  on  the  Mary- 
landers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  nearly  annihilated  them.  Trifles 
have  often,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  been  productive  of  the  most 
unlocked  for  consequences.  Washington's  cap  fell,  and  while 
he  dismounted  to  recover  it,  a  round  of  grape,  from  the  British 
artillery,  fired  by  the  order  of  General  Webster,  on  friends  as 
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well  as  foes,  the  more  eftectiially  to  clieck  the  success  of  tlic 
Americans,  so  grievonsly  wounded  the  officer  next  in  command 
that,  incapacitated  from  manai;"ing  his  horse,  the  animal  wheeled 
round  and  cai'ried  him  oif  the  field,  followed  l)y  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  who  unhappily  supposed  that  the  movement  had  heen 
directed.  This  accident  saved  the  remnant  of  the  Guards,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  entire  British  armv.  I  heard,  from  an 
officer  of  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
wounded  in  this  action,  the  following  interesting  parti(-ulars : 
— ''  I  Avas  near  General  Webster,  when  the  charge  was  made 
by  Washington.  The  desperate  situation  of  the  Guards,  had 
its  efi'ect  on  all  around.  An  officer  of  ranh.  in  the  American 
army,  quickly  perceiving  it.  rode  up  to  the  British  line,  and 
called  aloud,  '  surrender,  gentlemen,  and  be  certain  of  good 
quarters.'  Terrihed  by  appearances,  and  concluding  that  de- 
feat was  inevitable,  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  De  Bose,  were 
actually  throwing  down  their  arms.  Confusion  was  increasing. 
General  Webster,  whose  presence  of  mind  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed, exclaimed — '  Unless  that  gallant  fellow  is  taken  off,  we 
are  lost.'  A  Lieutenant  of  artillery,  bringing  u])  a  field-piece 
at  the  moment,  was  directed  to  tire  into  the  throng,  where  tiie 
Guards  now  appeared  to  be  greatly  out-nundjered,  and  did  so 
with  the  happiest  success — the  cavah-y  wheeled  off,  the  remains 
of  the  battalion  rallied,  and  the  army  was  saved."  At  Ilob- 
kirk's  IJill,  new  honours  awaited  him.  Gaining  the  rear  of  the 
l>ritish  army,  by  judicious  manonivring  during  the  action,  he 
captured  and  paroled  eleven  officers,  and  made  prisoners  of 
vq3wards  of  two  hundred  men — fifty  of  whom  he  brought  off 
the  field  ;  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  the  remainder.  But,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  engagement  took  place,  having  decoyed  Coffin,  who 
commanded  the  horse  of  the  enemy,  into  an  ambuscade,  he 
charged  him  with  an  intrepidity  that  could  not  be  withstood, 
and  compelled  him,  after  the  loss  of  half  of  his  men.  to  fly  and 
take  shelter  in  Camden.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  though  un- 
fortunate, no  hero  had  ever,  in  a  higlier  degree,  merited  suc- 
cess. His  repeated  charges  on  the  British  light  infantry, 
would,  probably,  have  disconcerted  a  corps  less  brave,  or  com- 
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manded  by  any  other  officer  tliaii  Majori banks  ;*  but,  they 
maintained  their  position  with  a  steadiness  that  could  not  be 
subdued  ;  and  in  a  last  effort  for  victory,  Washington's  horse 
being  killed,  he  became  entangled,  as  he  fell,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  was  bayo- 
neted and  taken.  The  intrepid  conduct  of  his  gallant  follow- 
ers, cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. — Captain  Watts,  the  second 
in  connuand,  the  Lieutenants  Stuart,  King,  Gordon,  and  Sim- 
ons, were  wounded;  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  volunteer,  killed,  and  half 
of  the  men  destroyed.  After  which,  the  residue  were  drawn 
off  l)y  Captain  Parsons,  the  only  officer  who  esca])ed  without 
injury.  The  action  at  the  Eutaws,  was  the  last  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Washington  M'as  engaged.  Remaining  a  pris- 
oner to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  married  a  lady  equally 
distinguished  by  her  virtues  and  accomplishments,  and  settled 
in  Sonth-Can)lina.  Possessing  a  very  considerable  property, 
he  indulged  in  unbounded  hospitality,  receiving,  with  affection- 
ate attention,  his  military  associates,  and  maintaining  the  re- 
spectable character  of  a  liberal  and  independent  country  gen- 
tleman. 

The  eclat  of  his  military  services  occasioned  his  immediate 
election  to  the  Legislature,  where  it  soon  became  evident,  that 
he  possessed  every  requisite  to  render  himself  as  much  distin- 
guished in  Council,  as  he  had  been  in  the  field.  Tlis  intuitive 
knowledge  was  great ;  and  by  his  assiduous  application  to  busi- 
ness, received  daily  imjtrovement.  His  friends,  who  clearly 
perceived  that  he  possessed  far  greater  claims  to  talent,  than 
his  extreme  modesty  would  admit,  were  anxious  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Govermnent ;  but,  it  was  in  vain  that 

*Thi8  distinguished  officer  is  still  spoken  of  in  St.  John's  with  great  respect.  He  was 
the  foe  to  oppression,  and  guardian  of  the  unfortunate.  He  sutiered  no  severities  within 
the  reach  of  his  command  ;  nor  withheld  his  beneficence  wliere  the  power  appeared  of  do- 
ing good,  even  from  the  families  of  his  most  decided  opponents.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  dis- 
ease, and  is  buried  on  the  plantation  of  Daniel  Ravenel.  An  old  Negro,  still  living, 
has  often  pointed  out  his  grave,  and  added,  this  is  the  officer  who  turned  aside  the  sol- 
dier's bayonet,  who  would  have  killed  Colonel  Washington,  when  he  fell  at  Eutaw.  The 
fact  which.  I  doubt  not.  gives  him  new  claims  to  our  admiration.  The  Commanding  Offi- 
cer had  his  grave  enclosed,  and  a  cypress  board,  (which  still  remains)  placed  at  his  head, 
with  the  following  modest  inscription  : 

John  Ma.ioribanks,  Esquire, 

Late  Major  in  tfie  19th  liefft.  Inf.,  and  wmmanding  afiank  battalion 

of  his  Majesty'' s  army.     Obit  %%d  Oct.,  1781. 
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tliey  essayed  to  excite  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  tlie  office. 
"My  ambition  is,''  he  constantly  said,  "to  devote  my  services 
to  my  country  ;  but,  there  are  two  powerful  reasons  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  me  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  governing 
the  State.  Tlie  tii-st  is,  that  till  lately  I  was  a  stranger  among 
you;  and.  in  my  opinion,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  should 
be  a  native  of  the  land  on  which  lie  presides.  ]Sror  would  I,  on 
the  score  of  qualification,  ])ut  my  talents  in  .  ..xupetition  with 
those  of  many  able  men,  who  are  ambitious  of  the  honour. 
My  other  reason  is  insurmountable.  If  1  were  elected  Gov- 
ernor, I  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  speech  ;  and  I  know,  that 
in  doing  so,  without  gaining  credit  in  your  estimation,  the  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority,  would  huml)le  me  in  my  own — I  can- 
not make  a  Sj)eecJi." 

A  report  having  reached  Head-Quarters,  that  the  author  of 
"  Common  Senile''  was  in  distress  at  Philadel])hia,  it  was  no 
sooner  communicated  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  than 
he  said  to  a  friend — "  I  cannot  bear  the  idea,  that  the  man, 
who,  by  his  Avritings.  has  so  highly  benefitted  my  country, 
should  feel  the  want  of  bread,  while  the  power  is  mine  to  re- 
lieve him  ;"  and  without  a  sentence  more  on  the  subject,  by 
the  first  post,  remitted  him  a  bill  for  one  hundred  guineas. 

In  the  year  ISIO,  I  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, to  pronounce  an  Eulogy,  expressive  of  their  high  sense 
of  his  meritorious  services,  and  of  their  deep  regret  on  the  loss 
sustained  by  liis  death.  Circmnstances  compelled  me  to  de- 
cline the  honour,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  as  the 
liighest  compliment  that  could  haxc  been  paid  me  by  my  fel- 
low-Koldiers,  that  they  deemed  me  worthy,  to  detnil  the  servi- 
ces, and  celebrate  the  virtues  of  so  good  a  man. 

Colonel  Washington  was  tall  and  majestic  in  person,  exhib- 
iting a  maidy  figure,  with  every  indication  of  superior  strength, 
and  corresjionding  activity.  His  countenance  was  composed, 
and  rather  of  a  serious  (!ast,  but  evinced  the  benevolence  that 
characterized  all  his  actions. 

The  sketch  whicrh  I  have  given  of  his  military  career,  falls, 
in  my  own  estimation,  far  short  of  the  encomiums  which  ai'e 
his  (hu>.      To  compensate  in\-  reiideis  for  the  insutlicieu^'V  of  the 
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attempt,  I  offer,  as  a  treat,  tlie  Eesolutions  published  by  order 
of  the  Itevohitimiary  Society^  on  the  melancholy  occurrence  of 
his  death. 


Hesolutions  of  the  Revolution  Society  of  South-Carolina. 

The  American  Revolution  Society.,  convened  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  feel 
themselves  prompted  by  duty  and  sensibility,  to  give  utterance 
to  their  sentiments  upon  that  calamitous  event.  They  who 
knew  the  deceased,  (and  to  many  of  this  Society,  of  wdiich  he 
was  a  member,  he  was  intimately  known,)  could  not  but  have 
remarked  in  him,  a  felicitous  combination  of  mind  and  heart, 
rarely  united,  which  qualiiied  him  to  be  eminently  distinguished 
as  a  soldier,  and  esteemed  as  a  citizen  :  which  produced  in  him 
great  virtues  untarnished  by  the  association  of  correspondent 
vices  ;  which  rendered  him  modest  without  timidity,  generous 
wnthout  extravagance,  brave  without  rashness,  and  disinter- 
ested w'ithout  austerity  ;  which  imparted  iirmness  to  his  con- 
duct, and  mildness  to  his  manners :  solidity  to  his  judgment, 
and  boldness  to  his  achievements;  which  armed  him  with  an 
equanimity  mialterable  by  the  frowns  of  adversity,  or  the 
smiles  of  fortune;  and  steadiness  of  soul  not  to  be  subdued  by 
the  disasters  of  defeat,  or  elated  by  tlie  triumphs  of  victory. 
When  the  Society  also  recollects,  that  he  was  a  gallant  soldier, 
enterprizing  without  ambition,  encountering  danger,  not  for 
liis  own  renown,  but  for  his  country's  independence ;  that  he 
was  a  pati'iot,  inflexible  without  ()l)stina('y,  warm  without  pas- 
sion, and  zealous  witliout  bigotry;  tliat  in  ])rivate  life  he  was 
useful  without  parade,  liberal  without  ostentation,  amiable  with- 
out weakness,  and  lioiioiirahle  without  fastidiousness,  they  can- 
not permit  him  to  descend  to  the  silent  tond),  and  refrain  from 
expressing  some  mark  of  reverence  and  affection  for  ])is  worth  ; 
however  frail  and  evanescent  these  testinionials  may  be,  it  will 
nevertheless  manifest  that  they  honoured  the  deceased  when 
living,  and  that  they  cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues 
and  services  after  death. 
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Tlierefore,  Resoh^ed,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  do 
wear  crape  on  their  left  arm  for  thirty  days,  as  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  General  William  Washington. 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Mrs.  Washington,  and  to  express 
to  her  the  deep  regret  of  this  Society  for  the  great  loss  she  has 
sustained. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  ])u1)lished  in  the 
Gazettes  of  tliis  city. 

By  Ordei'  of  the  Society, 

William  Crafts,  President. 
John  Crtpps,  Xreasurer  and  Secretary. 
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GENERAL  GREENE. 

To  distinguish  Avith  commendation,  equal  to  liis  merits,  so 
good  and  great  a  man,  is,  confessedly,  beyond  my  ability. 
Having  been  honoured  by  his  friendship,  and  a  member  of  his 
military  family,  the  opportunity  I  enjoyed,  of  taking  a  more 
critical  view  of  his  character,  strongly  impresses  the  belief,  that 
it  was  exalted  beyond  the  rench  of  adequate  praise.  In  pre- 
senting it  to  view,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me,  of  ex- 
hibiting the  sentiments  of  more  competent  judges,  wliile  I  re- 
serve to  myself,  the  privilege  of  asking — "  Whether  such 
nuiltiplied  evidence,  as  I  shall  produce  of  private  worth,  and 
public  utility,  of  captivating  virtues,  and  superior  talents,  do 
not  give  to  General  Greene,  an  exalted  claim  to  superior  intel- 
ligence." 

Great  is  my  disappointment,  that  a  gentleman,  admirably 
well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  memory — a  soldier  who  had 
served  under  him — a  friend,  whom  he  loved,  after  having  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  delineation  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, withholds  it  from  the  public.  Judge  Pendleton,  of  New  York, 
to  whom  I  allude,  shared  with  Gen.  Greene,  in  all  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  the  Southern  War,  and  had  daily  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  development  and  exercise  of  those  bril- 
liant talents,  which  caused  him,  like  the  Great  Frederick,  "to 
shine  Math  greatest  lustre,  when  hardest  prest ;"  and,  ultimate- 
ly, to  establish  the  lil)erty  and  independence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shake]i. 

To  speak  of  his  military  capacity — We  are  told,  that,  on  his 
very  first  appearance  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  from  the  ar- 
dour of  his  zeal,  unremitted  activity,  and  strict  attention  to 
every  duty,  he  was  pronounced,  by  soldiers  of  distinction,*  a 
man  of  real  military  genius. 

*  Colonel  Pickering  and  others'. 
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'"His  kii()\\ie(lii"<-'  (said  GeiiLTal  Kiio.x  to  a  distiiiguishetl  citi- 
zen of  South  Carolina,)*  is  intuitive.  He  came  to  lis,  the  raw- 
est, and  most  untutored  being  I  ever  met  with  ;  but,  in  less 
than  twelve  months,  he  was  equal,  in  military  knowledge,  to 
any  General  Officer  in  the  army,  and  very  superior  to  most  oi" 
them."' 

The  British  officer,  who  opposed  him  in  Jersey,  writes — 
"  Greene  is  as  dangerous  as  Washington;  he  is  vigilant,  enter- 
prizing,  and  full  of  resources.  With  but  little  hope  of  gaining 
any  advantage  over  him,  I  never  feel  secure  when  encamped  in 
his  neighbourhood. "+ 

To  speak  of  his  disinterestedness.  General  Washington  gives 
the  following  honourable  testimony  of  his  character; — "There 
is  no  officer  in  the  army  more  sincerely  attached  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  than  General  Greene.  Could  he  but  pro- 
mote these  interests  in  the  character  of  a  corporal,  he  would 
exchange,  without  a  murmur,  his  epaulette  for  the  knot.  For, 
although  he  is  not  without  and)ition,  that  ambition  has  not  for 
its  object,  the  highest  rank,  so  much  as  the  greatest  good." 

In  compliment  to  his  brilliant  successes,  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Luzerne,  the  Minister  of  France,  who,  as  a  Knight  of  Malta, 
must  be  considered  a  competent  judge  of  military  merit,  thus 
speaks  of  him: — ■"  Other  (4enerals  subdue  their  enemy  by  the 
means  with  wliich  tlieir  country,  or  sovereign  furnishes  them  ; 
but,  Greene  appears  to  subdue  his  enemy  by  his  own  means. 
He  conmienced  his  campaign,  without  either  an  army,  provi- 
sions, or  military  stores.  He  has  asked  for  nothing  since;  and 
yet,  scarcely  a  post  arrives  from  the  South,  that  does  not  bring 
Intel liii'ence  of  some  new  advantao-e  o-ained  over  the  foe.  He 
conquers  by  magic.      History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  this." 

Previous  to  his  a})pointment  to  the  connnand  of  the  South- 
ern Army,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  ]>rofessional 
rc[)utatioii.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  I'econunending  him  to 
Congress,  says — ''  lie  is  an  officci'.  in  whose  abilities,  fortitude 
and  integrity,  from  a  long  and  intimate  experience  of  him,  I 
have  the  most  entire  contidence." 

*Jud{ic  Desaussure.  tLord  Coruwullis. 
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He  had  long  been  liis  intimate  associate;  and  it  lias  often 
been  said,  tliat  lie  so  liighly  approved  the  excellence  of  his 
heart,  and  was  so  fidlv  satisfied  of  liis  i»ve-eininent  talents,  and 
ability  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  army,  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  own  death,  he  strongly  urged  that  lie  should  be  advanced 
to  the  supreme  command. 

I  sliall  now,  more  particularly,  detail  his  services  ;  for  in  all 
that  regards  so  good  and  so  great  a  man,  I  consider  every  cir- 
cumstance of  importance.  General  Greene  contributed  to  the 
security  of  the  army  in  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys.  He 
displayed  the  best  conduct  and  most  distinguished  intrepidity 
at  Trenton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He 
conducted  the  retreat  at  Rhode  Island,  with  consummate  skill, 
after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  the  co-operation  of 
the  fleet  of  D'Estaing.  Had  his  solicitation  been  successful,  it 
must  have  placed  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  in  our  hands. 
But,  it  was  in  consenting  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Quar- 
ter-Master General's  Department,  conformably  to  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  (commander-in-Chief,  that  he  rendered  incalcula- 
ble benetit  to  his  country.  His  natural  disposition  led  him 
rather  to  seek  for  laurels  in  the  iield  of  battle,  than  to  the  safer 
duty  of  providing  resources  for  others.  But,  considering  the 
benetit  that  would  result  to  his  country,  as  superior  to  every 
sellish  feeling,  he  uttered  no  complaint;  and  so  completely  jus- 
tified tlie  expectations  formed  of  his  capacity  and  persevering 
industry,  that,  when  retiring  from  the  station.  General  Wash- 
ington said  to  him — "•  You  have  rendered  the  path  of  duty  in 
the  Quarter-Master's  Department,  so  broad  and  plain,  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  your  successors  to  mistake  it." 

On  his  arrival  in  Carolina,  he  found  a  country  every  where 
marked  with  outrage,  desohition,  and  blood,  and  an  enemy 
bold  in  enterprize,  and  flushed  with  success,  prepared  to  crush 
him.  Tlie  prospect  was  truly  appalling.  The  remnant  of  the 
army,  delivered  u])  by  Gates,  consisted  not  only  of  inferior 
numbers,  but  was  mostly  c(jniposed  of  militia,  dispirited  by 
misfortune,  and  entirely  destitute  of  every  adequate  means  to 
sanction  the  hope  of  efl'ectual  resistance.  Their  provisions 
were  exhausted — the  comfort  of  decent  clothino;  was  unknown 
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— and  the  want  of  arms  and  ammunition  so  great  and  deplor- 
able, as  to  render  impracticable,  every  attempt  to  commence 
active  operations,  Yet,  beneath  such  an  accumulation  of  diffi- 
culty, his  resolution  sunk  not.  Ilis  immediate  care  was,  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  subsistence  and  ammunition,  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  his  troops,  and  to  perfect  their  discipline.  This  he 
so  com])letely  effected,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  the  condition 
of  the  army  was  so  much  ameliorated,  that  the  recollection  of 
misfortune  was  lost ;  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
ability,  they  solicited  their  General  to  advance,  declaring,  that 
under  his  guidance,  they  considered  victory  as  secure.  But, 
though  delighted  with  this  propitious  change  in  the  disposition 
of  his  troops,  his  future  hopes  and  high  confidence  were  de- 
rived from  the  known  characters  of  the  officers  under  his  coui- 
mand.  Aided  by  the  zeal,  activity,  enterprize,  and  varied 
talents  of  Huger,  Morgan,  Williams,  Carrington,  Howard, 
Washington,  and  Lee  in  the  regular  Line,  and  of  Sumter, 
Marion,  Pickens,  and  Davie,  the  Partizan  Commanders  of  the 
militia,  he  looked  forward,  with  no  })resumptuous  hope,  to  the 
certainty  of  success.  It  is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  their  merits, 
to  say,  that  he  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
Aids-de-Canip,  then  serving  in  his  family.  Burnett,  Morris, 
Llyrne,  Pierce,  Pendleton,  and  8hul)rick,  were  officers  of  no 
common  character,  and  daily  evinced,  that  they  were  worthy 
of  the  luinour  bestowed  on  them."' 

*  In  addition  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  General  Greene,  from  the  talents  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  attached  to  his  command,  I  consider  him  particularly  fortunate, 
while  in  active  service,  in  the  selection  he  had  made  of  his  Aids-dc-Camp.  The  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  devotion  to  his  will,  of  Colonel  Mokkis,  Majors  Buknett,  Pierck, 
and  IIyrne.  and  Captains  Pendleton  and^^HUBRa■K,  while  grateful  and  flattering  to  him- 
self, he  proudl}'  acknowledged  essentially  beueflcial  to  the  service  :  it  gave  energy  to  ex- 
ertion, display  to  their  abilities,  and  caused  each,  In  succession,  to  be  honoured  with  the 
thanks  of  Congress.  To  the  watchfulness  of  Colonel  Morhis,  to  whom  the  General  was 
most  sincerely  attached,  he  handsomely  acknowledged  his  security  from  captivity,  and. 
probably,  his  escape  from  death,  at  the  battle  of  Guildford.  Burnett  and  Pendleton, 
pre-eminently  possessed  the  talents  the  best  fitted  for  conducting  the  important  business  of 
Head-Quarters.  Pierce,  admirably  qualified  to  conciliate  all  who  approached  the  General, 
with  complaints  or  solicitation.  lie  well  knew  how  to  give  additional  sense  of  obligation 
to  favours  granted,  and  parry,  without  oftending,  unreasonable  requests  ;  and  even  to  give 
to  direct  refusal  such  an  api)earance  of  justice,  as  to  prevent  complaint.  IItrne  excelled  in 
negotiation,  while  his  honourable  sca'rs  evinced,  that  he  was  no  less  bold  than  intelligent. 
SnuBRicii  was  no  less  distinguished.  To  convey  orders  through  every  peril  —to  assail  with 
the  column  he  was  directed  to  see  advance — to  charge  with  the  troop  commanded  to  fall 
on  the  enemy,  no  man  possessed  more  chivalric  gallantry  than  he  did.     He  had  constantly 
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Every  necessHry  preparation  being  now  made,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  liostilities,  General  Morgan  was  detached  to  en- 
ter South-Carolina,  and  take  a  position  on  the  left  of  Corn  wallis, 
while  General  Greene,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  moved 
to  the  Cheraw  Hills,  about  seventy  miles  to  his  right. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  details  of  the  l)attles  fought, 
and  of  victories  gained  ;  nor  of  the  skilful  manueuvres  practized 
to  avoid  action,  when,  consequences  too  momentous,  would 
have  been  })ut  at  hazard  1)V  defeat ;  l)ut,  looking  to  the  results, 
I  feel  contident  in  saying,  that  greater  prudence,  more  happy 
and  accurate  discernment  in  anticipating  events — more  prom[)- 
titude  to  ])rofit  ])\  favonral)lc  occurrences,  were  never  disjtlaycd 
by  any  Genei'al,  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  than  by  (tcu- 
eral  Greene.  I  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  family,  who  were  ])resent  at  the  battle  of  Guildford,  that 
immediately  previous  to  its  conmiencement,  they  waited  upon 
him  in  a  body,  earnestly  to  solicit-  ''  That  he  would  put  their 
lives  at  every  hazard  ;  but  that  he  W(juld  be  careful  of  his  own, 
as  the  service  would  not  suffer  by  their  loss,  but  that  his  fall 
would  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  army,  but,  in  alt  ])robability, 
greatly  retard,  if  not  destroy,  every  hope  of  securing  the  inde- 
])endency  of  the  South.'*     Ilis  ardour,  however,  was  not  to  be 

shown  himself  an  officer  of  talent  and  enterprize  ;  and  not  only  will  his  name  be  enrolled 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  from  his  own  merits,  but  to  future  generations,  shine 
with  additional  lustre,  from  the  pre-eminent  intrepidity  of  his  gallant  offspring.  Six  sons 
has  he  given  to  the  service  of  his  country.  The  two  eldest  died  before  the  aggressions  of 
an  enemy,  gave  opportunity  to  evince  their  devotion  to  their  native  land.  Of  Captain 
John  Templar  Shibkick,  how  shall  I  speak  '■" — How,  in  terms  sufficiently  energetic,  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  his  exalted  worth  !  The  brave,  the  heroic  youth,  who,  thrice  in  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  saw  the  flag  of  Britain  floating  beneath  the  banners  of  his  country 
—"the  Lion  prostrate  beneath  the  basilisk  glance  of  the  triumphaut  Eagle."  His  merits 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  encomium.  Imagination  may  lead  us  to  conceive,  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  him— but,  alas  ! 

'■  He  is  gone— and  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics." 
The  shave  which  Lieutentant  William  Shubkick  had,  in  the  capture  of  the  Cyane  and 
Levant,  gave  ample  testimony  of  his  merits.  Lieutenant  Edward  Shubrick  was  less  for- 
tunate in  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  gallantry,  but  not  less  eager  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
and  in  dift'erent  cruizes  under  Commodore  Rodgers,  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  their 
trade  conveying  many  valuable  prizes,  with  safety,  into  port.  Irvine  Shubiuck,  the  sixth 
brother,  began  his  career  under  the  cloud  of  misfortune.  He  was  captured  on  board  of  the 
President,  but  lost  no  honour;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  by  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Endymion,  that  had  the  contending  force  been  more  equal,  another  naval 
victory  had  graced  the  annals  of  his  country.  From  youths  of  such  promise,  what  may 
not  be  expected,  should  war  be  again  the  portion  of  our  country. 
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restrained.  The  exposure  of  his  person  was  his  least  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  had  nearly  (;ost  him  his  liberty;  for  a  party  of  the 
British  Guards,  pursuing  the  flying  militia,  passed  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  him,  l)ut  not  till  the  warning  voice  of  an  Aid-de- 
Camp,  had  given  him  tiuie  to  place  himself  in  security.  In 
writing,  shortly  after,  to  Mvi^.  Greene,  he  says—"  To  my  friend 
Morris,  I  am  indebted  for  my  safety." 

The  loss  of  cannon,  in  action,  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  most  certain  testimony  of  defeat. — (reneral  Greene  felt 
this;  and  wlien  com[)elled  to  retire  before  the  enemy,  at  Plob- 
kirk's  Hill,  finding  the  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery,  too 
much  crippled  to  remove  the  pieces  brought  into  the  field,  dis- 
mounted liimself,  and  [)utting  his  hand  to  the  drag-ropes,  gave 
such  animation  to  the  exertions  of  the  nuMi,  that  they  were 
carried  oif   in  safety. 

And  here  I  would  mention,  that  his  military  occupations 
had  made  but  little  alteration  in  his  princi})al  habits,  and  that, 
in  simplicity  of  his  manners,  he  was  still  a  Quaker. 

Exertion  being  imperiously  called  for,  after  the  battle  of 
Guildford,  and  his  own,  as  wcdl  as  the  wounded  of  the  British, 
who  had  been  left  and  recommended  to  his  humanity,  imped- 
ing his  movements,  he,  in  the  style  the  best  suited  to  his  vieM's, 
so  pathetically  addressed  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  they  immediately  tendered  their  services,  to  give 
relief  to  the  afflicted,  and  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  the 
retiring  enemy. 

One  talent  he  possessed,  in  the  highest  degi'ee,  beneficial  t(j 
the  service — an  accui-ate  discermnent  of  the  (•aj)acities  and  ])e- 
culiar  traits  of  genius,  eharaeterizing  the  oflicers  uiuU'r  his 
connnand,  and  of  aj)})lying  them  in  the  nninner  in  which  they 
promised  to  produce  the  best  effects.  L'^i..  he  considered  his 
eye — Washington  his  arm',  now,  although  1  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  Washington  would  have  succeeded  in  conducting  the 
sieges  of  the  posts  held  by  the  enemy,  (for  he  had  shown  at 
Rugely's,  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  stratagem  ;)  and  am  ])er- 
fectly  convinced,  that  Lee  would  have  headed  a  charge  of  cav- 
aliw  with  the  gallantry  of  a  hero, yet,  it  will  scarcely  be  denic^l, 
but  that  the  former  was  more  in  his  j)i-o]ier  si>here.  in  causing 
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tlie  enemy  to  fly  before  the  vi<«;()ur  of  his  attacks  ;  the  last,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fertile  expedients  that  produced  the  end  to 
be  accomplished,  more  certainly,  than  if  attempted  by  force 
and  violence.  To  Sumter  and  Pickens,  who  commanded  a 
bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  had  never  submitted,  was 
peculiarly  intrusted,  the  conduct  of  the  enterprizes  where  bold 
and  impetuous  attacks  were  the  most  essential  to  success. 
To  Marion,  was  assigned  the  more  difticult  duty  of  concilia- 
ting the  disaffected  ;  and  by  the  gentleness  and  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  reconcil- 
ing to  themselves,  and  to  their  country,  the  men  who,  by  the 
delusion  of  fair  pr(.)miseSj  or  threats  of  violence,  had  yielded 
temporary  (obedience  to  the  enemy.  Not,  however,  confining 
the  abilities  of  so  distiuguished  a  soldier,  to  such  views  alone, 
but  encouraging  him  to  pursue  that  mode  of  warfare  so  happi- 
ly adapted  to  his  genius — harassing  detachments — cutting  ofl:' 
supplies — exciting  perpetual  alarm — and  striking,  with  efi:ect, 
the  points  where  he  was  least  expected,  till  his  name  became 
so  formidable,  that,  to  pass  the  limits  of  encampment,  was  con- 
sidered the  immediate  prelude  to  death  or  captivity.  But  in 
no  instance,  did  he  show  greater  accuracy  of  judgment,  than 
in  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  troops,  who  were  to  cover  his  retreat  into 
Virginia  ;  tor  never  was  man  better  suited  to  the  happy  dis- 
charge of  such  a  trust.  Perfect  in  military  science,  he  kept 
an  ardent  temper  under  strict  control;  was  vigilant  and  cir- 
cumspect ;  always  prepared  to  profit  by  occasion,  but  never  to 
risk  for  slight  advantage,  or  endanger  the  security  he  was 
strictly  commanded  to  maintain. 

Of  General  Greene's  literary  talents,  I  have  little  to  say. 
His  early  education  had  not  been  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  was  from  the  in- 
spiration of  natural  genius  and  an  uncommon  strength  of  mind. 
When  called  u]3on  to  speak,  or  write  with  promptitude,  on  a 
subject  that  interested  him,  his  ideas  were  sublime,  his  expres- 
sions forcible,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject;  but,  when  he 
aimed  at  elegance  of  style,  and  to  give  to  his  correspondence 
the  beauty  of  well-turned  periods,  his  compositions  were  of  a 
difi'erent  cast. 
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When  the  nmtiny  of  the  eavah-v  took  ])lace  on  the  Hills  of 
Santee,  while  Lieutenant  Merri weather,  who  brought  the  intel- 
ligence, and  waited  his  despatches  to  return,  was  snatching  a 
hasty  meal,  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  General,  transcribing  a 
copy  of  his  address  to  the  revolters,  as  quickly  as  the  sheets  on 
which  it  was  written,  were  thrown  to  nie.  At  the  conclusion, 
he  left  nie,  more  forcibly  to  impress  on  the  Lieutenant,  the  ne- 
cessity of  despatch,  to  overtake  the  coi'ps,  to  read  to  them  his 
address,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty. 
Ill  the  interim,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  patriots,  and  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  our  army,  entered  the  apartment.  De- 
lighted, myself,  I  asked  his  opinion  of  this  hasty  production, 
and  was  gratified  to  hear  him  declare  : — "  That  he  had  never 
heard  an  address  better  calculated  to  pr(jduce  the  eifect  that 
might  be  hoped  from  it.''  The  Generars  heart  had  been  inter- 
ested— he  felt  the  disgrace  that  would  tarnisli  the  laurels  so 
honourably  attained  ;  and  writing  under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotions,  wrote  well.  But,  as  I  said  before,  whenever  he  la- 
boured to  excel,  he  never  succeeded. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  his  family,  he  was  affable  and  kind, 
inspiring  them  with  the  warmest  affection  for  his  person,  and 
admiration  of  his  fame. 

By  his  Officers  he  was  beloved — by  his  Soldiers,  idolized. 
They  knew  him  brave,  and  believed  him  invincible. 

Against  such  a  man,  the  British  Comiiiaii(ler  of  the  South, 
General  Leslie,  saw  the  folly  of  contention  ;  and  till  the  evacua- 
tion of  Charleston,  contented  himself,  for  many  months,  to  re- 
main, tranquilly,  within  his  lines. 
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OFFICERS  WHO  FELL  m  THE  SOUTHEEN  WAR. 


It  is  imjwssible  for  me  to  notice,  irith  Jiist  estimation  of  their  talents 
and  patriotism,  t/ie  dinting aisJied  miHtary  characters  who  fell  pre- 
vio^isly  to  my  return  to  my  native  country  and  connection  vnth  the 
army.  On  the  a^dhority  of  others  it  is  still  delightful  to  record 
them  ;  and  inhere  I  fail  to  besfoic  the  due  meed  of  'p>'fii^^,  I  trnst  it 
will  he  attributed  to  the  true  cause, — the  -want  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty. 

COLONEL  OWEN  ROBERTS. 

The  uiitiiuely  fate  of  Colonel  Owen  Roberts,  M^ho  fell  at 
Stono,  was  the  cause  of  universal  regret.  Lie  was  an  inflexi- 
ble patriot,  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  an  enthusiast  in 
pursuit  of  military  fame.  His  son,  who  was  in  the  action, 
hearing  of  his  misfortune,  hastened  to  him.  The  expiring  ve- 
teran, perceiving  in  liis  countenance  the  liveliest  sorrow,  ad- 
dressed him  with  great  (composure; — ''I  rejoice,  my  boy,  once 
again  to  see  and  to  embrace  you.  Receive  this  swoi'd,  which 
has  never  been  tarnished  by  dishonour,  and  let  it  not  be  inac- 
tive, while  the  liberty  of  your  country  is  endangered.  Take 
my  last  adieu — accept  my  blessing,  and  retui-n  to  your  duty!" 
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LIEUT.  COL.  JOHX  LAUKENS. 

It  in.  with  })eculiar  delight,  that  I  meutioii,  among  the  most 
distinguished  wortliies  of  the  Revohition,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Laurens;  for  no  man  nu)re  highh'  merited  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  and  bv  none  was  I  ever  so  highly  befriended. 

His  general  character  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  ably 
depicted  by  others,  tluit  I  have  little  to  say  that  can  increase 
its  celebrity.  Ilis  extensive  intbrmation,  and  classical  know- 
ledge, obtained  tlie  respect  of  the  learned.  His  pob'te  and  easy 
behaviour,  insured  distinction  in  every  polished  society.  The 
warmth  of  his  heart,  gained  the  affection  of  his  friends,  his 
sincerity  their  contidence  and  esteem.  His  patriotic  integrity 
commanded  the  veneration  of  his  countrymen — his  intrepidity 
their  unlimited  applause.  An  insult  to  ln"s  frieiul,  he  regarded 
as  a  wound  to  Ids  own  honour.  Such  an  occurrence  led  him  to 
engage  in  a  personal  contest  with  (Teneral  Charles  Lee,  who 
had  s])oken  disres[)ectfully  of  (leneral  VV^ashington.  The  vete- 
ran, who  was  wounded  on  the  occasion,  being  asked — ''  How 
Laurens  had  conducted  him^clfr'  iv'plicd  "  I  could  have 
hugged  the  noi)le  boy.  he  pleased  nic  ^o.'' 

His  gallantry,  in  action,  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  love 
of  fame.  The  j)ost  of  danger  was  his  favourite  station.  Some, 
indeed,  may  style  his  dis])lay  of  intrepidity,  at  every  risk,  the 
height  of  rashness. — Strictly  speaking,  it  was  so.  But,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  when  the  P>riti-h  OfHcxus  were  per- 
suaded, or  affected  to  believe,  that  every  American  was  a  com'- 
ard,  such  total  disregard  of  ])ei'soind  safety,  on  the  ])art  of  Lau- 
rens, ^U('ll  di>]iiay  of  chixalric  intrepidity,  that  eijualiy  excited 
their  surju'ize  and  admiration,  was,  essentially,  beneficial  to 
our  cause.     To  i\(i\i\  that  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  foe,  led  him 
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too  often  into  unnecessary  peril,  is  impossible.  I  had,  too  often, 
cause  to  see  and  to  lament  it.  Let  one  instance  sutRce  to  prove 
it.  A  centinel  on  the  hank  of  Ashley  River,  opposite  to  Dor- 
chester, perceiving  a  Red  Coat  moving  through  the  l)rush-wood 
on  the  other  shore,  gave  the  alarm  that  the  enemy  were  with- 
out their  lines.  This  being  communicated  to  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Laurens,  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  a  company  of  infantry 
of  the  Legion,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  reconnoitre. 
But,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  determined  Ca])tain  O'xSeal, 
who  commanded,  to  wait  till  a  boat,  which  had  been  sent  for, 
should  arrive.  In  the  interim.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens 
galloped  up  and  demanded  with  warmth,  ''  Why  this  halt. 
Captain  ? — were  not  orders  given  to  cross  V  "  Yes,  Colonel,  but 
look  to  the  current,  and  judge  if  it  be  practicable."  *■'  This  is 
no  time  for  argument,"  rejoined  Laurens.  "  You,  who  are 
brave  men,  follow  me."  Saying  this,  he  plunged  into  the  river, 
but  was  instantaneously  obliged  to  quit  his  horse,  and  with  ex- 
treme diliiculty  reached  the  opposite  shore.  O'Neal,  than 
wdiom  a  braver  man  did  not  exist,  indignant  at  the  speech  of 
Laurens,  replied,  "  You  shall  see,  sir,  that  there  are  men  here 
as  courageous  as  yourself,"  and  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  enter- 
ed the  river.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  scene  that  followed. 
All  was  tumult  and  confusion;  for,  although  no  life  w^as  lost, 
several  of  the  men  were  so  nearly  drowned,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  use  every  means  to  make  them  disgorge  the  water 
they  had  swallowed  ;  and  all  were  so  much  exhausted,  that  a 
temporar_y  halt  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  infantry,  by 
the  aid  of  i>lank.  and  larni-e  doors  torn  from  a  neiu'hbourino: 
ware-house,  passed  o\'er  with  less  dithculty.  Li  the  mean  time, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens,  attended  by  Messrs.  Ralj)!!  and 
Walter  Izard,  and  Mr.  Waiuwi'ight,  who  ever  accompanied  him 
as  his  aids,  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  British  regimental 
had  been  seen.  It  then  was  found,  that  a  military  coat  had 
been  hung  u])  in  a  tree.  l)y  a  soldier  wh(»  had  been  whipped 
and  drummed  out  of  the  (Jitli  Regiment,  for  drunkenness,  and 
whose  lacerated  back  would  admit  of  no  covering. 

The  exposure  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  connected  with  other 
causes,  induced  the  Officers  of  the  Legion,  at  an  after  period, 
to  resign  their  commissions  rather  than  serve  under  Laurens. 
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To  speak  more  particularly  of  liis  military  achievements. 
His  first  essay  in  arms  was  at  Brandywine.  At  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  he  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour,  in  attempting 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  Chew's  house,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed. He  was  engaged  at  Monmouth,  and  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  at  Rhode  Island.  At  Coosawhatchie,  defending  the 
pass  with  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  whole  force  of  Provost, 
he  was  again  wounded,  and  was  probably  indebted  for  his  life 
to  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Wigg,  who  gave  him  his  horse  to 
carry  him  from  the  field,  when  incapable  of  moving,  his  own 
having  l)een  shot  under  him.  He  headed  the  Light  Infantry, 
and  was  among  the  tirst  to  nu)unt  the  British  lines  at  Savan- 
nah— displayed  the  greatest  activity  and  courage  during  the 
siege  of  Charleston — entered  with  the  forlorn  hope,  the  Ih'itish 
redoubt  carried  by  storm  at  York-Town,  and  recei\'ed  with  his 
own  hand  the  presented  sword  of  the  Connnander;  by  indefa- 
tigable activity,  thwarted  every  effort  of  the  British  garrison 
in  Charleston,  confining  them  for  upwards  of  twelve  months, 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  and  neck,  except  when  under 
the  protection  of  their  shipping,  they  indulged  in  distant  pre- 
datory expeditions;  and  unhappily,  at  the  very  close  of  the  war, 
too  carelessly  exposing  himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near  Com- 
bahee,  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  in  death. 

I  consider  it  liighly  to  the  honour  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Laurens,  that  when  requested  to  CMrry  a  message  to  Provost, 
on  his  approach  to  the  lines  of  Cliarleston,  proposing,  "  neutral- 
ity during  the  continuance  of  the  war,''  he  declined  it  with  de- 
cision :  "  T  will  do  any  thing,"  said  he,  "  to  serve  my  country, 
but  ne\er  bear  a  message  that  would  disgrace  her."  When 
General  Moultrie,  who  equally  spurned  the  idea  of  entering 
upon  terms  with  the  enemy,  declared,  in  Council,  ''  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  his  Continentals  as  prisoners  of  war,"  Lau- 
rens leapt  from  his  seat,  and  exclaimed,  "  'tis  a  glorious  resolve. 
General ;  thank  God,  we  are  on  our  legs  again." 

But  there  is  one  service  rendered   to   his   country,    which. 

though   little  known,  entitles  him   to  its  warmest  gratitude. 

When  sent  by  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  the   Frencli 

Government,  although  his  reception  was  favourable,  and  en- 

11 
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eouragenieiit  given,  that  his  request  would  be  granted,  yet  tlie 
delays  perpetually  contrived  by  the  Minister,  the  Count  de  Yer- 
gennes,  afforded  little  prospect  of  immediate  success.  Con- 
vinced that  procrastination  would  give  a  death-blow  to  Inde- 
pendence, he  resolved  in  deiiance  of  all  the  etiquette  of  the 
Court,  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  King.  Dr.  Franklin, 
our  Minister  at  Versailles,  vehemently  opposed  his  intention; 
and  finding  Laurens  iirm  in  his  purpose,  he  said — ''  I  most  cor- 
dially wish  you  success.  Colonel  ;  but,  anticipate  so  different  a 
result,  that  I  warn  you — I  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences." 
Accordingly,  at  the  tirst  levee,  Colonel  Laurens,  walking  di- 
rectly up  to  the  King,  delivered  a  memorial,  to  wliicli  he  solic- 
ited his  most  serious  attention,  and  said — "  Should  the  favour 
asked  be  denied,  oi"  even  delayed,  there  is  cause  to  fear,  that 
the  sword  which  I  wear,  may  no  longer  be  drawn  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  my  Country,  but  be  wielded  as  a  British  sub- 
ject against  the  nu)narchy  of  France."  His  decision  met  with 
the  reward  it  merited.  Apologies  were  made  for  delays.  The 
Minister  gave  his  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation was  crowned  with  success. 

From  such  a  display  of  chivalric  gallantry  in  early  life,  may 
not  friendship  be  allowed  to  say,  without  the  imputation  of 
impr<:»per  partiality — to  auger  from  the  achievements  which 
the  past  had  exhibited,  had  not  death  stopped  the  career  of  his 
glory,  he  would  have  proved  a  model,  both  of  civil  and  military 
virtue,  "  a  mirror  by  which  our  youth  might  dress  themselves." 
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SERGEANT    JASPER, 

Second  Regiment. 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  heroic  Jasper,  during  the 
battle  of  Sullivan's  Island,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
has  been  frequently  recorded ;  but  while  I  notice  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  of  superior  grade,  his  intrepidity,  enhanced  by 
his  extreme  modesty,  demands  my  warmest  encomium.  The 
flag-staff  of  the  fort  having  been  shot  away  very  early  in  the 
action,  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  took  up  the  flag, 
flxed  it  to  aspungo  stafl',  and,  regardless  of  tlie  incessant  riring 
of  the  shipping,  mounted  and  planted  it  on  the  rampart. 

Governor  Rutledge,  in  testimony  of  his  admiration  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  act  of  heroism,  presented  him  a  sword,  and 
offered  him  a  commission.  The  flrst  he  gratefully  accepted,  but 
declined  the  last.  ''  AVere  1  made  an  officer,"  he  modestly 
said,  "  my  comrades  would  l)e  constantly  Ijlushing  for  my  igno- 
rance, and  I  should  l)e  unhappy,  feeling  my  own  inferiority.  I 
have  no  ambition  for  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  Sergeant." 

Through  every  subsequent  period  of  tlie  war,  his  conduct 
was  exemplary;  but,  in  the  details  which  I  have  seen,  carries 
too  much  the  air  of  ronumce,  to  be  dwelt  upon.  He  was  a 
perfect  Proteus,  in  ability  to  alter  his  appearance;  ixn-petually 
entering  the  cam])  of  the  enemy,  without  detection,  and  inva- 
riably returning  to  his  own,  with  soldiers  he  had  seduced,  or 
prisoners  he  had  (captured. 

During  the  attack  af  Savannah,  lie  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  assailants,  he  seized  the  colours  of  his  regiment,  wliidi  had 
fallen  from  the  h amis  of  the  lieutenant  who  bore  them;  l)ut 
receiving,  himself,  a.  mortal  woiiiid,  rctunu'd  tlicm.  mid  ri'tii-- 
iiig,  but  rciiclKMl  the  Amcficiiii  (■ii('Miii|iiiirnt  1o  ('\|iii-('. 
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WILMOTT  AND  MOOKE. 

A  FEW  days  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  a  very 
rasli  expedition  suggested  by  Colonel  Kosciusko,  occasioned  the 
loss  of  Captain  Wilniott  and  Lieutenant  Moore,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  Partisans  in  the  service.  TJie  ol)ject  was,  to  sur- 
prise a  party  of  wood-cutters  from  Fort  Johnson,  working  in 
view  of  the  Garrison  of  Charleston.  So  much  was  the  accu- 
racy of  the  information  doubted,  that  many  believed,  that  the 
negro  who  gave  it,  liad  been  sent  expressly  to  decoy  the 
Americans.  Certain  it  is,  the  party  found  their  enemy  pre- 
pared, and  received  so  deadly  a  lire,  that  Wilmott  and  several 
of  his  men,  fell  lifeless,  while  Moore  and  many  others  remained 
on  the  field,  covered  with  wounds.  Kosciusko,  although  a 
spontoon  was  shattered  in  his  hanJ,  and  his  coat  pierced  by  four 
balls,  escaped  unhurt.  A  British  dragoon  w^as  in  the  act  of 
cutting  him  down,  when  he  was  killed  by  Mr,  William  Fuller, 
a  very  young  and  gallant  volunteer,  who  had  joined  the  expe- 
dition. 

This  was  the  last  bloodshed  in  the  Revolutionavy  contest. 
The  British  buried  Wilmott  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
showed  the  greatest  attention  to  Moore,  who  was  removed  to 
Charleston,  to  receive  the  best  surgical  assistance.  The  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb,  in  which  he  received  his  principal  wound, 
being  indis[)ensil)le,  it  was  performed  within  a  few  days  after 
the  evacuation,  by  our  own  surgeons  ;  but,  mortification  rap- 
idly folloMang,  he  died  greatly  and  universally  lamented. 
AVhen  first  brought  into  town,  great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
I'ritish  surgeons  to  extract  the  ball,  but  without  success.  Mrs. 
Daniel  Ilall,  in  whoso  house  he  lodged,  and  who  had  watched 
over  him  unremittingly,  being  a]»prized  of  the  business  which 
brought  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  together,  entering  the 
ajiartment  of  IMoovc,  as  soon  as  they  had  retired,  said — '•'I  am 
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]ia])py  to  find,  that  you  have  not  been  subjected  to  as  severe  an 
operation  as  I  had  anticipated ;  you  appear  to  have  experi- 
enced but  little  agony,  I  was  constantly  in  the  next  room,  and 
heard  not  a  groan.'"'  "  My  kind  friend,"  he  replied,  "I  felt  not 
the  less  agony  ;  but,  I  would  not  have  breathed  a  sigh,  in  the 
presence  of  British  officers,  to  have  secured  a  long  and  fortu- 
nate existence." 

Colonel  Lee,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions  a  singular  instance  of 
an  officer  of  the  British  Guards,  Captain  Maynard,  distin- 
guished, on  many  occasions,  by  his  intrepidity,  who,  reluctant- 
ly, entering  into  the  engagement  at  Guildford,  foretold  the 
death  which  he  actually  met. 

I  consider  it,  in  like  manner,  remarkaljle,  that  Wilmott, 
whose  conrage  bordered  n[)on  rashness,  and  who  was  never 
known  to  impede  the  progress  of  any  enterprize,  however  haz- 
ardous, on  l)eing  ordered  by  Kosciusko,  to  get  ready  for  the  ex- 
pedition, said  to  Mr.  J(jlm  Gibbes,  one  of  the  youthful  volun- 
teers who  served  under  him — "  I  have  not  my  baggage  at  hand  ; 
you  must  lend  me  a  shift  of  clothes,  my  young  friend,  tor,  if  I 
fall,  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me,  that 
the  enemy  should  find  me  clad  in  clean  linen."  And  a  bowl 
of  tea  being  presented  to  him,  at  the  nu)meiit,  by  Miss  Mary 
i\-nna  Gibbes,  (the  same  who  had  risked  her  life  to  save  from 
danger  her  infant  cousin  Fenwick,)  he  gallantly  said — '"  This 
attention  is  particularly  gratifying.  It  is  delightful  to  think, 
that  the  last  refreshment  that  may  ever  pass  my  lips,  was  ])re- 
sented  by  so  lovely  and  amiable  a  friend."  Tn  a  few  hours,  he 
was  numbered  with  the  dead. 
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LIEUT.  COL.  EICHAKD  PAEKER. 

The  fall  of  this  excellent  officer,  is  thus  feelingly  noticed  In- 
Lee  : — "  He  was  one  of  that  illustrions  band  of  yonths,  who 
first  flew  to  their  country's  standard,  when  she  was  dri\-en 
to  misheath  the  sword.  Stout,  intelligent,  brave,  and  enter- 
prizing,  he  had  been  advanced  from  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany, in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
Alwtiys  beloved  and  respected,  late  in  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
he  received  aballiu  the  forehead,  and  fell  dead  in  the  trenches, 
embalmed  in  the  tears  of  his  faithful  soldiers,  and  honoured  by 
the  reirrets  of  the  whole  arm  v." 
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CAPTS.  T.  MOULTRIE  cV:  PHILIP  NEYLE. 

During  a  sortie  made  by  a  cletaclunent  of  the  garrison  of 
Charleston,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henderson,  with  tliehope 
of  impeding  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers,  mncli  gallantry 
was  displayed,  particidarly  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  and  Ben- 
jamin Singleton,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  wlio,  when  volunteers 
were  called  for,  was  the  first  to  offer  his  service,  No  advan- 
tage, however,  resulted  from  it ;  a  few  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  eleven  prisoners  taken ;  while  the  service  lost  a 
zealous  and  brave  officer.  Captain  Thomas  Moultrie,  M'ho  fell 
universally  lamented. 

Captain  Philip  Neyle,  about  the  same  period,  a  gentlenuui 
of  high  accom})lishment,  refined  manners,  and  determined 
bravery,  was  killed  b}'  a  cannon  ball.  He  was  Aid-de-Camp 
to  General  Moultrie,  and  was  pressing  forward  to  the  lines, 
exulting  in  an  order  which  he  conveyed,  to  quicken  the  fire 
u[)on  the  enemy,  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  whicli  deprived 
his  country  of  one  of  its  boldest  defenders. 
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The  battle  of  Eutaw,  proved  fatal  to  two  officers  of  distin- 
guished reputation  : 

LIEUT.  COL.  CAMPBELL, 

Of  the  1st  Virginia  Regiment,  who  had  previonslv,  under 
the  command  of  General  Greene,  both  at  llobkirk's  Hill,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  gained  high  renown,  fell  in  the  de- 
cisive charge  which  broke  the  British  line,  and  w^ithout  a  strug- 
gle expired. 


LIEUTENANT  DUVAL, 

Of  the  Marylanders,  at  the  same  period,  closed  liis  l)rilliant 
career  in  death.  The  service  did  not  boast  an  officer  of  more 
consummate  valour,  or  higher  promise.  Lie  M'as  active,  intel- 
ligent, and  ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  renown. 
At  Ninety-Six,  he  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  Campbell,  storming 
the  Star  liedoubt  with  exemplary  intrepidity  ;  and  at  Eutaw, 
had  taken  a  field-piece  from  the  enemy,  when  struck  by  the 
fatal  ball  which  terminated  his  existence. 
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MAJOR  BENJAMIN  IITTGER. 

In  Major  Huger,  tlie  service  lost  an  officer  of  great  o-allant- 
ry,  and  liigli  promise.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  before 
Charleston,  while  executing  an  ini])ortant  duty,  during  Pro- 
vost's invasion;  and,  to  increase  the  calamity,  by  friendly 
hands — the  lire  which  destroyed  liini,  jtroceeding  from  the 
American  Lines. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  J3aron  de  Kail),  on  their  first 
arrival  on  the  shores  of  America,  landed  on  North  Inland,  in 
Winyaw  Bay,  and  w^ei-e  welcomed,  witli  the  most  cordial  hos- 
pitality, by  the  family  of  Major  Huger,  who  made  it  their  sum- 
mer residence. 

Anxious  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  voyage,  they  speedily, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  friendly  host,  removed  to  Charles- 
ton, and  from  thence  to  the  army  commanded  by  General 
Washington,  in  which  they  l)otluin  a  verv  short  time,  received 
honoural )le  a|)pointments. 

It  required  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  La  Fayette,  to  feel 
interested  in  his  success.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  his  en- 
tertainers; and  their  sentiments  in  his  favour,  continually  in- 
creased by  his  rising  fame;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  that 
the  son  of  the  family,  by  constantly  hearing  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  his  gallantry,  and  love  of  liberty,  should  have 
cherislied  that  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  character,  that  led 
to  as  noble  an  act  of  friendship  and  heroism,  as  adorns  the  ]>agc 
of  chivalry. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  generous  exertion  of  friend- 
ship, arc  so  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  and  honoural>]e 
to  my  gallant  countryman,  (A)]onel  Francis  Kinloeh  linger, 
that  I  trust  I  shall  rather  l)e  connnended  than  bhimed,  f>i- 
more  particularly  detailing  them. 

When,  at  an  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  La  Fay- 
ette discovered,  that  the  Liberty  which  he  had  so  zealously  con- 
12 
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tended  foi-,  and  wliicli  he  liad  fondly  lioped  to  see  established 
in  his  beloved  France,  wasinsnlted  and  trampled  on  ;  and  that 
the  o;overnnient  and  destinies  of  the  nation  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  men,  far  more  ambitions  of  self  aggrandizement, 
than  to  promote  the  trne  interests  of  their  conntry.  "Whenhe 
saw,  that  the  very  individnals,  who  bnt  a  little  before,  had  en- 
thusiastically professed  themselves  to  be  the  apostles  of  benev- 
olence and  philanthropy,  bewildered  by  the  wildest  chimeras 
of  imagination,  and  dreaming  of  perfections  incompatible  with 
the  frailty  of  humanity,  were  now  to  be  satisfied  only  by  un- 
limited increase  of  power,  and  appeased  in  their  resentment  l)y 
the  unceasing  effusion  of  blood.  When  in  the  scowl  of  the 
giddy  multitude,  it  was  evident,  that  the  life  which  he  would 
have  sacrificed  with  delight  for  the  public  welfare,  was  now  to 
be  aimed  at  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  Distracted  by  the 
view  of  evils  that  he  could  not  prevent,  and  foreseeing  the 
miseries  that  would  speedily  fall  on  a  deluded  people,  he  re- 
tired a  voluntary  exile,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land, 
where,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  he  might  pity  and  lament 
them.  It  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, showing  no  disposition  to  hostility,  uttering  no  word 
that  could  offend,  no  sentence  that  indicated  a  wish  to  dissemi- 
nate the  principles  of  his  own  political  creed,  and  from  the  re- 
duced number  of  his  adherents,  incapacitated  from  doing  in- 
jury, that  he  should  have  l)een  regarded,  either  as  an  ol)ject  of 
apprehension,  or  distrust;  nnich  less,  that  the  effort  to  ])rocure 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  freedom  to  his  country,  should  sub- 
ject him  to  penalties,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  considered, 
when  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  than  as  outrages  to  every 
principle  of  honour  and  hunninity.  Yet,  without  the  slightest 
commisseration  for  his  forlorn  condition,  or  sympathy  in  his  un- 
merited disgrace,  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  dominions  of  the 
Sovereigns  allied  against  France,  before  he  was  arrested  and 
delivered  up  to  Austria,  and  conducted  to  Olmutz,  to  suffer 
every  rigour  of  persecution,  in  solitude,  and  in  a  dungeon. 
The  world,  however,  viewed  not  his  misfortunes  with  cold  in- 
difference. Petitions  for  his  release  were  presented  from  all 
quarters  ;  and  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  motion 
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made  for  the  interposition  ot'tlie  Govenunent,  in  the  sufterer's 
behalf,  naist  ever  do  hononr  to  the  memory  of  General  Fitz- 
patrick.  Unlia})pily,  the  Emperor's  irritation  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, exalted  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  remained  inexorable. 
The  anxious  wish  to  free  from  captivity,  a  man  who  had 
boldly  stepped  forward  the  Champion  of  Liberty,  originated 
with  Dr.  T3olman,  a  young  Hanoverian,  active,  intrepid,  and 
intelligent,  but  communicated  conMentially  to  his  friend  Hu- 
ger,  with  an  inquiry,  if  he  was  inclined  to  second  the  enter- 
prize,  was  embraced  with  alacrity,  and  entered  on  with  an 
ardour,  that  ensured  his  unremitted  efforts  to  produce  its  ac- 
complishment. The  preparatory  arrangements  were  speedily 
settled.  ITuger  feigned  indisposition,  and  Bolman,  assuming 
the  character  of  his  attending  physician,  horses  were  purchased, 
and  after  visiting  several  German  cities,  the  friends  arrived  at 
Olmutz.  Constantly  intent  on  the  object  of  their  association, 
an  acquaintance  was  speedily  formed  with  the  gaoler,  to  whose 
custody  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  connnitted,  and  without 
appearing  to  take  too  great  an  interest  in  his  fate,  by  speaking 
occasionally  of  the  severity  of  his  treatment,  which  they  can- 
didly acknowledged,  they  thought  disproportioned  to  his  offence, 
obtained  permission  to  send  him  books  that  might  beguile  the 
tedium  of  solitude,  and  afford  some  niitii>:ation  of  his  griefs. 
The  gaoler,  a  simple,  benevolent  man,  saw  no  impropriety  in 
the  transaction,  while  the  books  delivered  wei'e  subjected  to  his 
inspection,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  ascertaining,  that 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  their  contents.  Thus,  a  corres- 
pondence was  established.  La  Fayette,  informed  of  the  source 
of  this  unhoped  for  indulgence,  at  once  conceived  that  more 
was  meant  than  mot  tlie  eye,  he,  therefore,  carefully  ])erused 
the  book,  and  found,  in  different  places,  words  written  with  a 
pencil,  which  being  put  together,  gave  him  the  names  of  the 
parties,  and  a  clue  to  their  designs,  which,  if  approved,  would 
at  once  determine  them,  at  all  hazards,  to  free  hiui  from  his 
cai)tivity.  The  book  was  returned  with  an  open  iu)te,  thanking 
them  for  their  civility  in  sending  it,  ;ind  an  assurance,  that  it 
had  l)eeu  read  witii  markeil  attentum^  and  timt  lie  was,  in  the 
liiiilicst  degree,  r/iarined  with  ita  (•(>)if('i)fs.      In   this  ni.iiiiu'r. 
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and  by  the  stratagem  of  writing  in  lenion-juice  on  tlie  l)ack  of 
a  note,  in  its  visible  contents,  altogether  trivial,  with  a  hint  in 
the  book  sent — "  Quand  voiis  aurez  lu  ce  hillet  mettez  le  au 
feu;^'  which,  Avhen  complied  with,  caused  the  intended  commu- 
nication distinctly  to  appear  in  legible  characters,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  their  arrangements,  and  the  day  hxed  on  to 
put  their  plans  in  execution.  They  had  been  already  apprized 
by  the  gaoler,  that  his  prisoner,  though  generally  closely  con- 
fined, was  permitted,  under  the  charge  of  proper  attendants,  to 
take  exercise  without  the  walls ;  that  he  rode  in  an  open  cabrio- 
let, accompanied  by  an  officer,  and  attended  by  an  armed  sol- 
dier, who  mounted  behind  by  way  of  guard  ;  and  that,  when 
at  a  distance  from  the  walls,  that  it  was  their  custom  to  de- 
scend and  walk  together,  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  exercise. 

On  the  day  appointed,  La  Fayette  was  requested  to  gain  as 
great  a  distance  from  the  town  as  possible,  and  on  their  ap- 
proach, by  an  appointed  signal,  to  discov^er  himself,  as  he  was 
unknown  to  both. 

Every  preliminary  being  arranged,  the  friends  quitted  01- 
mutz,  well  mounted,  Bolman  leading  a  third  horse,  and  in 
anxious  expectation  awaited  the  approach  of  the  object  of 
their  solicitude. 

The  city  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  Silesia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  which,  taking  the  town  as  a  centre,  extends 
three  miles  each  way,  without  the  interposition  of  woods,  rocks, 
or  impediments  of  any  kind.  From  the  walls,  every  thing 
passing  within  these  limits,  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Centi- 
nels  were  posted  at  all  points,  to  give  the  alarm,  whenever  a 
prisoner  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  ccuisiderable  rewards  pro- 
mised to  all  who  contributed  their  aid  to  secure  liim.  These 
were,  indeed,  appalling  difficulties,  but  not  sufficient  to  check 
the  ardour  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  intent  to  break  the  chains 
of  a  hero,  against  whom  no  accusation  rested,  but  an  ardent 
and  unceasing  eftbrt  to  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men. 

La  Fayette,  at  length,  appeared,  accompanied  by  his  usual 
attendants.  The  preconcerted  signal  was  given,  and  returned. 
A  conflict  speedily  succeeded,  which  gave  freedom  to  the  pi'is- 
onei".     The  led  horse  was  presented  by  ITuger,  who  exclaimed 
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— "  Use  tlie  means,  sir,  tliat  are  offered  for  escape,  and  may 
Fortune  be  your  guide  ;"  but,  before  he  could  mount,  the  gleam 
of  the  sun  upon  the  sword  that  had  been  wrested  from  the 
officer,  startled  the  animal,  who  broke  his  bridle  and  fled.  Bol- 
man  rode  off  in  pursuit,  hoping  to  overtake  him.  In  the  inte- 
rim, Huger,  with  a  generosity  truly  chivalric,  insisted  that  La 
Fayette  should  mount  the  horse  that  he  himself  rode,  and  has- 
ten to  the  place  appointed  as  a  rendezvous. — "  Fly,"  he  ex- 
claimed— "  the  alarm  is  given — the  peasants  are  assembling — 
save  yourself  I"  The  advice  was  followed,  and  in  a  little  time, 
the  fugitive  was  out  of  sight.  Bolman,  who  had  in  vain  ])ur- 
sued  the  frightened  horse,  now  retnrned,  and  taking  Tluger  up 
behind  liim,  galloped  away,  following  tlie  route  of  La  Fayette. 
They  had  gone  but  a  little  way,  when  the  horse,  unequal  to 
such  a  bnrden,  stumbled  and  fell,  and  Bolman  was  so  terribly 
bruised,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  rise  from  the  ground.  The 
gallant  Huger,  aided  his  exertions  to  remount,  and  superior  to 
every  selfish  consideration,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  follow 
La  Fayette,  declaring  that  he  could  easily  reach  the  woods 
which  b(n'(lered  the  plain,  and  in  their  recessess  find  security. 
Bolman,  though  with  extreme  reluctance,  complied. 

Durin.gthe  rencontre  which  had  taken  place,  the  soldier,  who 
had  remained  with  the  cabriolet,  instead  of  assisting  his  officer, 
ran  off  towards  the  town,  but  the  alarm  had  been  given  long- 
before  his  arrival  there.  The  transaction  had  been  seen  from 
the  walls,  the  cannon  fired,  and  the  country  raised.  Bolman 
evaded  his  pursuers  by  telling  them,  that  he  himself  was  in 
pursuit.  Huger,  less  fortunate,  was  marked  by  a  party  who 
never  lost  sight  of  him,  and  being  overtaken,  was  seized  and 
carried  back  in  triumph  to  Olmntz.  Meanwhile,  La  Fayette 
was  ra})idly  advancing  in  his  flight,  and  had  actually  pro- 
gressed ten  miles,  when  arriving  at  a  s])()t  where  the  road 
di\i(lc(l,  he  was  at  a  loss  which  to  choose,  and  unhiekily  took  the 
wrong  one.  Its  direction  very  speedily  induced  iiiin  to  suspect 
the  truth,  and  he  stopped  to  nuike  inquiry  of  a  man,  who,  con- 
cluding that  lie  was  ii  prisoner  attempting  to  esca])e,  gaxc  liim 
a  wrong  direction,  running  to  a  magistrate  to  coninumieate 
his  suspi(tion,  so  that  La  Fayette,  at  a  moment  that  he  believed 
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liiniself  regaining  a  road  that  would  give  liini  security,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  an  armed  force,  and  again  a  prisoner. 
To  the  interrogation  of  the  magistrate,  his  answers  were  so  apt 
and  ready,  and  a  tale  invented  to  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
his  movement,  so  plausible,  and  so  satisfactory,  that  expressing 
his  conviction  of  his  innocence,  he  was  about  to  dismiss  him, 
when  a  .young  man  entering  the  apartment,  with  papers  which 
required  magisterial  signature,  after  fixing  his  eyes  attentively 
on  the  prisoner,  said — "  This  is  General  La  Fayette !  I  was 
present  when  he  was  delivei'ed  up  by  the  Prussians  to  the  Aus- 
trian Commandant,  at -.     This  is  the  man,  1  cannot  be 

mistaken.""  This  declaration  at  once  settled  his  fate.  He  too, 
was  triumphantly  conducted  to  Olmutz.  Bolman  escaped  into 
Prussian  Silesia,  but  after  two  days,  was  arrested  and  again  de- 
livered over  to  the  Austrian  authorities. 

On  the  arrival  of  linger  at  Olmutz,  he  was  carried  before 
Count  Archo,  the  Military  Commandant  of  the  City,  a  veteran 
of  high  respectability,  who  conducted  liimself,  during  the  ex- 
amination, with  gentleness  and  humanity,  but  after  some  in- 
quiries, delivered  him  over  to  tlie  Civil  Authority. 

Three  days  after  this,  chained  hand  and  foot,  the  dauntless 
enthusiast  was  again  brought  before  tlie  Commandant  and 
Civil  Officer,  to  be  further  interrogated.  The  temper  and  dis- 
position towards  him,  seemed  now  essentially  changed. 

The  Civil  Officer,  this  day,  took  the  lead  in  the  examination  ; 
and  when  Huger  complained  with  strong  expressions  of  indig- 
nation, of  his  treatment,  the  Judge  imperiously  demanded — 
"  Know  you,  sir,  the  forfeit  of  your  conduct  T  An  answer 
being  returned  in  the  negative,  he  very  solemnly  and  impres- 
sively replied — "  Your  life  !"  But,  apparently  in  order  to 
remove  the  impression  that  such  a  sentence  was  calculated  to 
produce,  Count  Archo  immediately  turned  the  discourse  into  ci 
panegyric  upon  tlie  Emperor,  telling  him,  tliat  his  youtli,  his 
motives,  and  conduct,  could  not  but  secure  his  clemency. 
"  Clemency,''*'  said  Huger ;  how  can  I  expect  it  from  a  man, 
who  did  not  act  even  with  justice,  towards  La  Fayette."  A 
che(;k  was  innnediately  given  to  the  boldness  of  the  prisoner, 
and  Count  Archo  then  mildly  added — ''  I  jndge  of  others  from 
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my  own  feeliii<^'s.  The  attempt  to  injure  me  I  freely  forgive  ; 
and  if  ever  I  shall  need  a  friend,  I  wish  that  friend  may  he  an 
American."" 

Connt  Archo's  entire  conduct,  Avas  probahly  intended,  not 
only  to  encourage  hope  in  the  prisoner,  but  to  heget  some  con- 
sideration for  him,  and  to  give  him  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Civil  Officer,  which  might  induce  him  to  treat  him  better, 
and  with  greater  respect  than  he  had  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  do.  And  it  certainly  had  its  effect.  Yet,  with  what  shadow 
of  excuse,  can  the  conduct  of  the  Em})eror  be  palliated  'i  A 
heart,  possessed  of  any  claim  to  generous  feeling,  or  capable  of 
justly  appreciating  the  enthusiasm  of  disinterested  friendship, 
would  have  spurned  the  idea  of  treating  with  rigour,  an  intre- 
pid youth,  whose  generous  ardour,  in  a  canse  that  he  idolized, 
constituted  the  only  crime  alleged  against  him.  But  chains — 
a  dnngeon — restrictions  both  in  food  and  clothing,  were  impo- 
sed by  the  imperious  fiat  of  power,  and  his  sufferings  regarded 
with  an  apathy  degrading  to  the  character  of  man.  Yet,  the 
ardent  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  enterprize,  did  not,  under  such 
ap]mlling  circumstances,  forsake  him.  His  mind  was  at  peace 
with  itself,  and  his  fortitude  remained  unshaken. 

During  a  long  and  rigorous  confinement,  Hope  embellished 
the  anticipations  of  more  propitious  fortunes,  and  constancy 
enabled  him,  with  firmness,  to  support  the  immediate  goadings 
and  pressure  of  cahunity.  Restored  at  last  to  freedom,  he 
songlit  his  native  country — became  conspicuonsly  serviceal)le 
in  a  military  capacity,  and  now,  in  tranquil  retirement,  pos- 
sesses as  much  of  happiness  as  domestic  felicity,  and  tlie  uni- 
versal esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  can  possibly  bestow. 
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SURYIVORS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Havin<j  presented  to  in;/  yoiuKj    Countrymen,  this  brief  Narrative  of 

the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and  of   the   'patriotism  of   the 

dead, 

"  By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest," 

ivould  it  not  be  blarneabJe,  to  withhold  the  tribute  of  applause  from 
the  living,  who  honoured  in  early  life,  with  the  love  and  confidence 
of  their  Country,  give  now  to  the  world,  in  the  vale  of  years,  exam- 
ples of  every  patriotic  virtue,  that  can  evince  their  devotion  to  it. 

GENERAL  C.   C.  PINCKNEY. 

Very  early  after  his  appoiiitiuent,  to  coniinand  a  company 
in  the  1st  Continental  Regiment  of  his  native  state,  Captain 
C.  C.  Pinckney  was  sent  into  North  Carolina  to  recrnit.  He 
had  scarcely  established  himself  in  (piarters  at  Newbern,  when 
two  i^ersons  arrived  there  as  settlers,  very  evidently,  both  from 
personal  a])pearance,  and  easy  address,  of  superior  rank  and 
qualiheations.  The  one  was  advanced  in  years  ;  the  other  ap- 
peared in  the  bluom  and  vigour  of  life.  Captain  Pinckney 
innnediately  recollected,  that  an  intercepted  letter  from  Gen- 
•  eral  Gage  to  Governor  Martin  (which,  as  a  member  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  he  had  read  previously  to  his  departure  from 
Charleston,)  assured  him,  "  That  a  Highland  Officer  of  ability, 
well  calculated  to  conduct  an  enterprize  successfully,  would 
speedily  appear  in  his  province  ;  and  earnestly  entreated  him, 
till  snch  a  person  should  produce  his  credentials,  and  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  make  himself  known  as  a  zealous  Loyalist, 
that  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  keep  the  Scotch 
emigrants  quiet,  lest,  by  premature  insurrection,  they  might 
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blight  the  existing  hope,  and  favourable  prospect  of  a  counter 
Revolution."  Conviction,  struck  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  Cap- 
tain Pinchne_y,  that  one  of  the  persons  who  had  attracted  his 
attention,  was  the  very  individual  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of 
General  Gage — the  other,  his  assistant  and  counsellor.  He, 
accordingly,  repaired  to  the  Connnittee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
having  stated  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  strangers  were 
hostile  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  country,  demanded 
their  arrest.  Hostility  was,  as  yet,  but  in  its  dawn — Aggres- 
sion, on  the  one  part,  had  not  excited  inflexible  resentment  on 
the  other.  The  Mend)ers  of  the  Committee  were  timid,  and 
declined  interfering,  choosing  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  a  great 
evil  than  do  an  act  that  might  be  found  unjust  and  oppressive. 
"  Besides,"  (it  was  alleged  by  one  of  them)  "  the  intercepted 
letter  spoke  but  of  one^  and  here  are  tu)o  persons  equally  liable 
to  suspicions."  "  I  would  recommend  the  arrest  of  both  of 
them,"  replied  Captain  Pinckney.  "  Prudence  demands  it. 
The  age  of  the  one  proclaims  him  the  Monitor  to  advise ;  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  the  other,  the  Leader  to  execute."  "  It 
is  enough,"  it  was  replied,  "  that  w^e  will  allow  you  to  recruit. 
We  cannot  any  further,  while  a  glimmering  prospect  remains 
of  reconciliation,  oppose  the  Royal  authority."  "  Then,  gen- 
tlemen" rejoined  the  Captain,  "  prepare  for  the  consecpiences." 

The  event  very  speedily  evinced  the  clear  and  accurate  per- 
ce})tions  of  Ca})tain  Pinckney.  The  strangers  repaired  to 
Cross  Creek,  and  speedily  exciting  the  countrymen  to  ai'in  in 
support  of  the  Royal  Government,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
very  formidable  f  >rce.  General  Moore  iiiiiUL-diately  marched 
against  them.  M^ Doiudd^  the  Chief,  was  intrusted  by  (iov- 
ernoi'  Martin,  with  the  supi'eme  conunand,  and  justitied  the 
higli  oi)iiiion  entertained  of  his  courage  and  activity  ;  I)ut,  the 
veteran  M^Leod.  his  associate,  being  killed,  and  many  other 
officers  of  his  party,  his  men  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner. 

After  the  repulse  of  tlic  Ih-itish  Fleet  at  Sullivan's  Island, 

little  |)ros})ect  a])pearing  of  immediate  hostilities  in  the  South, 

the  anxiety  of  Colonel  (1   (1  J^inckney,  (now  adNauccd  to  tlie 

Conunand  of'tlie  1st  Uc^-iment)  to  serve  liis  ctMintrw  and  to  ac- 

18         ' 
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quire  an  increase  of  military  Ivnowledii'e,  induced  liini  to  join 
the  array  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Pliilade]i)liia.  There  he  was  im- 
mediately received  into  the  tamily  of  the  Cununander-in-Cliief, 
and  appointed  his  Aid-de-Canip.  In  tliis  capacity,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  by  his 
intelligence,  zeal,  and  activity,  so  snccessfully  won  the  conli- 
dence  of  Washington,  as  to  he  honoured  by  him  afterwards, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  important  appointments. 

As  soon  as  danger  threatened  the  Sontli,  he  returned  to  Caro- 
lina; and  on  the  approach  of  General  Clinton  to  Charleston, 
was  inlrusted  with  the  defence  of  Fort  Monltrie.     Influenced 
by  the  recollection  of  former  misfortunes,  and  intent  only  on 
gaining  the  command  of   the  harbour,  the  British  Admiral, 
prolitting  by  the  advantage  of  a  favonrable  breeze,  and  flow- 
ing tide,  passed   the  fort  with  rapidity,  giving  little  opportun- 
ity to  the  garrison,   to  display  either  conrage  or  skill.     The 
disappointment  w^as  great,  and  the  hopes  of  enhancing  the  repu- 
tation of  our  arms  was  completely  frnstrated.     To  remain  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  siege,  was  to  a  soldier  of  enterprize,  ardent 
in   the  pursuit  of  his  country's  glory,   altogether  impossible. 
He  hastened  with  a  part  of  the  garrison,  to  the  post  of  danger ; 
and  so  long  as  a  cheering  ray  of  hope  encouraged  resistance, 
oflfered  an  animating  example  of  courage  and   of  constancy. 
At  the  Council  of  War,  sunnnoned  during  the  siege,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  propriety  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the  enemy, 
Colonel  C.  C.  Pinckney  delivered  his  opinion  to  this  eft'ect  :—'- 
"  I  will  not  say,  that  if  the  enemy  attempt  to  carry  our  lines 
by  storm,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  resist  successfully,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  shall  so  cripple  the  army  before  ns,  that  al- 
though we  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  ourselves,  yet  to 
the  United  States  they  will  prove  incalculably  great.     Consider- 
ations of  self,  are  out  of  the  question.     They   cannot  influ- 
ence any  member  of  this  Council.     My  voice  is  for  rejecting  all 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  for  continuing  hostiHties  to  the  hist 
extremity." 

The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  more  recent  and  bril- 
liant victory  at  New-Orleans,  show  how  correct  the  views  of 
Colonel  Pinckney,  and  prove,  how  completely  militia  can  crip- 
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pie,  or  destroy  the  most  veteran  troops,  when  sheltered  (how- 
ever slightly)  behind  entrenchments,  which,  to  them,  supply 
the  place  of  discipline. 

Captured  in  Charleston,  and  a  prisoner  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  wo  further  opportunity  was  aiforded  to  Colonel  Pinck- 
11  ey,  of  serving  his  country  in  the  field. 

An  effort  while  yet  in  durance,  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
must  not  he  passed  over  in  silence.  Major  Hyrne,  the  Com- 
missioner sent  hy  General  Greene  into  Charleston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  indignant  at  the 
harsh  treatment  shown  to  Colonel  Hayne,  and  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  the  penalties  denounced  against  him,  pro- 
posed to  Colonel  Balfonr,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
should  he  discussed  hy  Colonel  C.  C.  Pinckney  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  and  Major  Barry  of  the  British  Forces,  intelligent 
officers,  at  that  period  engaged  in  settling  some  points  of  contro- 
versy betwixt  the  contending  parties.  This  being  assented  to 
by  Colonel  Balfour,  Major  Barry,  who  probably  thought  that 
an  American  officer  knew  just  as  little  of  the  Law  of  ISTations, 
as  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius,  boldly  cpioted  the  opinions 
of  Grotius,  as  decidedly  favourable  to,  and  supporting  the 
justice  of  the  British  proceedings  ;  wliich  being  instantaneously 
declared  incorrect  by  Colonel  Pinckney,  who  averred,  that  the 
sentiments  of  that  great  man  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
statement  made  by  Major  Barry,  reference  was  made  to  the 
author — whose  works  l)eing  produced  by  Colonel  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney, Major  Barry  was  compelled  to  confess,  that  he  was  in 
error,  lamenting—"  That  he  had  not  studied  the  passage  with  his 
usual  accui-acy.'*'  (jrotius,  however,  was  no  longer  his  oracle 
— it  was  indeed  fai'cical  to  have  named  lilui,  for  lie  wi'Il  knew 
the  ]-esolve  of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  that  tlie  Laws  of  tlie  Medes 
and  Persians,  were  not  more  iuimutfd)le  than  his  fiat,  once  pro- 
nounced. 

As  a  member  of  the  enliglitencd  assembly  which  franuMl 
tlu!  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  assisted  in  forming 
oui'  present  (ioveninicnt,  and  aftci'wai-ds  in  the  State  ('on\-en- 
tioii.  l)y  tlie  f>rceot"  his  reasoning,  and  cK'ar  dcnioiistration  t»f 
its  cxci'dencies,  (tontril)Uted  amply  to  its  adoption,  by  a  cousid- 
erabU'  majoi'ity. 
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In  1794,  liis  linn  opposition  to  the  arrogance  of  the  French 
Directory,  demanding  Trlhute  as  the  price  of  Peace,,  obtained 
for  him,  the  nniversal  ap}>lanse  of  his  country  ;  nor  can  it  be 
forgotten,  while  the  liallowed  Standard,  raised  at  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lines  for  the  defence  of  Charleston,  on  the  Pinck- 
ney  redoubt,  proclaims  the  cherished  sentiment  of  America — 
'■  Millions  for  deferice,  Tjut  not  a  cent  for  trihute.'' 

Another  trait  of  character,  exhibited  at  a  later  period,  I  can- 
not withhold  from  view.  An  officer  of  rank,  talent,  and  distin- 
guished military  services,  having  been  nominated  in  1794,  to  a 
command  inferior  to  General  Hamilton's,  indignantly  exclaimed 
— "  Though  my  salvation  depended  on  it,  I  would  spurn  the 
Commission,  rather  than  serve  under  a  man  whom  I  had  once 
commanded."  When  General  C.  C.  Finckney,  on  his  return 
from  France,  was  informed  that  General  Hamilton,  his  junior 
in  rank,  had  been  placed  above  him,  by  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Wasliington,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  he  replied — 
"  I  am  confident  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  sufficient 
reasons  for  this  preference.  Let  us  first  dispose  of  our  enemies 
— we  shall  then  have  leisure  to  settle  the  question  of  rank." 

It  is  a  tribute  due  to  the  disinterestedness  that  I  venerate, 
that  I  record  one  other  occurrence  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  a 
fact  well  understood,  that  at  the  period  of  the  struggle  of  party, 
relative  to  the  nomination  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1800,  that  General  C.  C.  Finckney,  by  consenting 
to  unite  his  name  with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  would  have  se- 
cured to  himself,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Electors  of  South 
Carolina.  But,  consistent  with  his  decided  j_)rinct pies ^  such  an 
association  could  not  be  entered  into  ;  and  to  relin(|uisli  them, 
satisfied  as  he  was  oi  their  purity  and  correctness,  with  a  view 
to  self-aggrandizement,  would  have  evinced  a  duplicity  alto- 
gether repulsive  to  his  nature.  The  scheme  of  union  was,  ac- 
cordingly, dropped.  The  contest  took  place,' and  the  dignity 
aspired  to  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Ex-Fresident 
Adams,  writing  to  General  Gadsden  on  the  occasiou,  tlnis  ex- 
presses liim.self — '"I  have  been  well  informed  of  the  frank,  can- 
did, and  honourable  conduct  of  (General  C.  V.  Finckney  at  your 
State  Election,  which  was  conformable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
actions  through  life,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge." 
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GENERAL  THOMAS  PmCKNEY. 

Api^ointep  1)y  the  Society  of  tlie  Ciiiciniuiti  of  South-Caro- 
lina, at  the  eomiueneemeiit  of  the  late  war  witli  Great  Britain, 
to  declare  their  satisfaction  on  the  nomination  of  their  Presi- 
dent, General  Thomas  Pincknej,  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Sonth,  it  was  particularly  grateful  to  me  to  iind,  that  the 
sentiments  then  expressed,  were  greeted  with  the  perfect  appro- 
bation of  the  puhlic.  The  sketch  of  his  character,  which  I 
shall  now  present,  will,  I  trust,  be  received  with  equal  faA'our, 
since  more  particular  traits  are  given  of  his  military  career,  and 
details  of  achievements  that,  in  a  high  degree,  exalt  his  claim 
to  applause. 

Pursuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  dawn  of  hostility  towards  his  country  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  renouncing  his  professional  pursuits,  his  whole  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and 
so  rapid  was  his  proficiency,  that  the  rudiments  of  disciph'ne 
were  first  tauglit  l>y  him  to  the  infantry  of  the  Sontli-Carolina 
line.  A  mutiny  among  the  troo])S,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
war,  afforded  an  o]q)ortunity  of  manifesting  that  fii'mness  and 
decision,  so  characteristic  of  him  as  a  soldier.  J'ersiiasion 
having  been  first  employed,  without  avail,  while  other  offic-ers 
dulged  in  menaces  and  upbraidings,  Major  Pinckney,  unawed 
by  their  thi-eats,  and  regardless  of  })ers()nal  safety,  walked  delib- 
erately into  tlie  midst  of  the  mutineers,  and  with  a  blow  of  his 
sabre  cut  down  the  ringleader.  The  effect  was  instantaneous 
— the  cry  for  pardon  was  uni\ersal,  and  the  order  to  disperse, 
obeyed  without  a  murmur. 

At  the  batth;  of  Stono,  his  exertions,  as  second  in  (•(unniand 
of  the  liglit  infantry  niidcr  Goloiu'l  ilendei'son,  gained  liim  the 
highest  a[)plause.  Two  companies  of  the  Tist  Kegiineiit.  the 
elites  of  the  British  iVrni\-,  salivini;-  out  iVoni  their  redoubts  to 
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support  their  pickets,  were  eagerly  charged  with  the  liayonet, 
and  so  completely  routed,  that  nine  only  of  their  nnniber  re- 
turned within  their  lines.  The  credit  of  the  corps  was  still 
further  increased,  by  tlie  bravery  w^th  which  they  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  enabling  General  Lincoln,  not  only  to 
maintain  order,  but  to  carry  off  his  wounded  without  loss. 

At  the  attack  at  Savannah,  he  headed  an  assailing  colunm 
of  the  Continental  Army,  and  actually  mounted  one  of  the 
British  Eedoubts,  but  was  compelled,  after  sustaining  consider- 
able loss,  reluctantly  to  retire. 

In  tlie  account  given  of  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  his 
regiment,  there  appears  sufticient  evidence  of  his  firmness  and 
decision.  I^o  trait  of  his  character  more  highly  entitles  him  to " 
admiration,  than  the  inflexible  steadiness  of  his  teuiper.  The 
composure  of  his  mind  was  never  rufHed,  either  by  the  threat- 
ening of  immediate  danger,  or  pressure  of  continued  misfor- 
tune. I  was  informed  by  my  respected  friend  Colonel  D'Oyley, 
that  while  with  Major  Pinckney,  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  a  redoubt  at  the  siege  of  Savannali,  a  shell  from  the 
enemy  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  burst  so  near  them,  that  the  earth 
was  thrown  with  violence  over  them  both,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  completely  to  blind  them,  when  the  Major,  without 
changing  his  position,  or  showing  the  sliglitest  discomposm-e, 
calmly  said — ''  I  think,  D'Oyley,  that  must  have  been  very 
near  us  ;"  and  continued,  with  great  animation,  to  encoin-age 
the  workmen  to  complete  their  labours.  I  state  on  the  same 
authority,  that  at  tliis  disastrous  siege,  when  the  assailing  col- 
umn which  he  led  was  I'epulsed,  and  a  retreat  ordered,  some 
confusion  arising  from  the  desire  of  the  van,  to  press  forward 
and  get  out  of  the  reach  of  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire,  by 
which  they  were  greatly  incommoded,  Major  Pinckne)"  hasten- 
ing into  the  front,  commanded  an  immediate  halt.  "  Success, 
my  brave  fellows,"  he  exclaimed,  "  though  richly  merited,  has 
not  crowned  your  exertions;  yet,  do  not  disgrace  yourselves  by 
precipitate  flight ;  and  though  repulsed  quit  the  field  like  sol- 
diers." The  effect  of  this  addresss  was  instantaneously  ])er- 
ceptible.  Order  was  immediately  restored,  and  the  regiment. 
with  deliberate  ste}),  regained  their  encampments. 
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At  the  disastrous  buttle  of  Cauideii,  while  acting  as  Aid-de- 
Cainp  to  General  Gates,  he  was  desperately  M'oiinded  and  made 
a  prisoner.  His  patience  and  fortitude  remained  unshaken. 
Conve_yed  into  the  town,  it  was  night  wdien  he  I'eached  Mrs. 
Claifs  house  (then  by  the  liat  of  power,  converted  into  a  Hos- 
pital.) The  family  had  retired,  and  Major  Pinchney  was  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  piazza,  wdiere  he  lay  till  morning,  suffering 
under  a  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  his  leg,  as  he 
would  not  permit  the  rest  of  an  oppressed  and  patriotic  female 
to  be  disturbed.  This  calm  and  happy  temper  of  mind,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  preservation  of  his  life,  for 
an  exfoliation  of  the  broken  bones  following  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  quarters,  and  no  surgical  aid  at  hand,  he  was  obliged 
to  direct  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  and  to  point  out  to  his 
anxious  and  intrepid  wife,  the  splinters  that  occasioned  the 
greatest  agony,  wdiile  with  tenderness  she  removed  them.  The 
trial  was,  indeed,  a  severe  one,  to  a  lady  of  uncommon  sensi- 
bility ;  but  there  is  no  exertion  to  which  the  female  heart,  un- 
der the  influence  of  its  affections,  is  not  equal.  The  duty  per- 
formed, the  fortitude  of  Mrs.  Pinckney  was  no  more  ;  her 
emotion,  on  seeing  her  husband's  sufferings,  so  totally  overpow- 
ered her,  that  she  fainted  and  fell.  The  recollection  of  such 
tender  and  heroic  conduct  cannot  be  lost ;  it  nnist  ever  com- 
mand the  adnuration  of  the  world,  aiul  to  her  sex,  afford  a 
fascinating  example  for  imitation. 

The  Embassies  of  Major  Pinckney,  both  in  Enghmd  and 
Spain,  give  ample  proof,  that  the  intre})id  soldier  was  an  able 
negotiator;  while  the  flattering  reception  he  met  with,  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  evinced  the  continued  afl'ection  of 
his  fellow-citizens.*  He  was  shortly  after  elected  to  Congress, 
and  there  his  talents  always  commanded  the  most  respectful 
attention. 

It  is  little  known,  but  certainly  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that 
during  our  negotiation  with  France  in  17'.>S,  when  the  des- 
patches of  our  Envoys,  Generals  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Mr, 
E.  Gerry,  reached  the  L'nited  States,  detailing  tlic  Im-tility  of 

*ni8  fellow-citi/enB  took  th(^  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  tlra.ijrLrcd  him  in  it,  amidst 
loud  phuidite,  to  the  'place  of  his  residence. 
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tlie  Directoiy,  and  tlie  Jiuniiliating  proposition  of  tribute,  Presi- 
dent Adams,  apprehending,  that  their  immediate  piibKcation 
might  occasion  fnrther  indignities  to  be  offered  to  those  gentle- 
men, still  remaning  in  Paris,  wished  to  withhold  them  for  a 
time  from  ])nblic  view.  On  consulting  Major  Pinckney,  he 
gave  a  decided  opinion,  that  they  ought  immediately  to  be 
made  })ul)lic,  that  the  peo})le  might  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  insulting  conduct  of  the  French  Directory.  "And,  sir," 
he  feelingly  added,  "•  if  tlie  situation  of  my  brother  causes  you 
to  hesitate,  I  speak  for  him,  as  I  know  he  would  for  me,  were 
I  similarly  circumstanced.  The  glory  of  our  country  is  at 
stake.  Individual  suffering  must  not  be  regard.  Be  the  event 
what  it  may,  life  is  nothing  compared  with  the  honour  of 
America." 

During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  commanded  the 
Southern  Army,  and  his  utmost  efforts  were  unremittingly  em- 
ployed, in  the  tirst  instance,  to  perfect  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  to  give  thein  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  an  ardent 
desire  for  fame ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  our  coasts 
and  cities  by  fortifications,  at  those  points  the  most  exposed  to 
the  enemy.  The  Indian  War,  brought  to  a  speedy  termination 
under  his  auspices,  gives  the  best  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  measures.  Before  he  assumed  the  comnumd,  victories  were 
gained  without  the  acquisition  of  permanent  advantage,  and 
triumph  invariably  followed  by  precipitate  retreat.  The  want 
of  means  to  maintain  the  superiority  acquired,  im])eriously 
called  for  its  relinquishment ;  but,  by  establishing  Military 
Posts,  with  depots  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition,  secur- 
ity was  given  to  conquest,  and  no  abandonment  of  the  territory 
subdued,  was  ever  after  necessary.  His  ready  discernment  of 
the  talents  of  (leneral  Jackson,  who,  at  a  very  early  period, 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Executive  as  an  oflicer  in  the  highest 
degree,  meriting  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  has  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  his  country,  while  the  hapi)y  em- 
ployment of  them,  by  increasing  his  ardour  for  enterprize,  and 
skill  in  turning  to  profit  every  possible  advantage,  led  to  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
the  world. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  name  tliis  distinguished  character, 
without  offering  to  his  merits,  tlie  tribute  of  apphiuse  so  justly 
their  due.  Carolina  proudly  numbers  him  among  her  sons. 
The  world  allow  him  a  degree  of  excellence,  rarely  attained^ 
and  never  surpassed  by  the  military  characters  of  the  highest 
celebrity.  To  speak  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  is  consistent 
both  with  justice  and  duty.  My  object,  in  giving  publicity  to 
the  Anecdotes  I  would  record,  is,  avowedly,  to  honour  the 
F'athers  of  our  Revolution,  and  to  excite  that  emulation  in 
their  descendants,  to  imitate  their  exam])le,  that  will  best 
secure  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  valour,  and  their 
virtues. 

General  Jackson,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  aspired  to  ob- 
tain celebrity.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  commenced  his  mili- 
tary career,  and  shared  the  glor}'  of  the  well-fought  action  at 
Stono.  Made  a  prisoner  in  his  native  settlement  at  the  Wax- 
aws,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  his  manly  oppo- 
sition to  the  orders  of  an  unfeeling  tyrant,  who  wished  to  im- 
pose on  him  the  duties  of  a  hireling,  gave  superior  claims  to 
applause.  Wounds  were  inflicted,  and  increase  given  to  perse- 
cution, but  without  effecting  either  the  steadiness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, or  firmness  of  his  resolution.  He  told  his  oppressor — 
"  You  may  destroy,  but  can  never  bend  me  to  submission."" 

Pre-eminently  distinguished  by  services  of  a  later  peiiod, 
there  is  an  emanation  of  glory,  giving  brilliancy  to  his  acliieve- 
nients,  which  renders  him  pecuburly  tlie  object  of  admiration. 
Of  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  and  ardour  of  his  intrepidity, 

*  The  severity  of  his  treatment,  arose  from  liis  refusal  to  obey  an  olhcer  who  ordered 
him  to  clean  his  boots.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  youth,  whicli  ought  to  have  called  forth  applauise 
excited  no  sentiment,  but  that  of  unbridled  resentment. 
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wlien  placed  in  cuiuiuand,  1  consider  it  altugetlier  nnnecessaiy 
to  speak,  as  they  transcend  all  praise.  But,  there  are  traits  in 
his  character,  which,  though  hitherto  but  little  noticed,  should 
be  more  particularly  detailed,  and  brought  into  view.  He  has, 
in  all  his  conv^ersations,  and  on  every  occasion,  appeared  a 
stranger  to  the  arrogance  too  frequently  resulting  from  success, 
nor  been  tempted  l)y  it,  to  deny  his  obligations  to  the  Corn- 
man  dtM'-in-Chief,  of  whom  he  ever  speaks  with  warm  affection, 
candidly  acknowledging,  that  to  a  seady  adherence  to  his  well 
arranged  plans,  and  able  advice,  is  greatly  to  be  attributed, 
the  success  that  brought  the  war  to  so  speedy,  and  happy  a 
termination.  But,  for  no  part  of  his  conduct  do  I  consider 
him  more  entitled  to  praise,  than  for  his  steadiness  in  resisting 
the  reconnnendation  of  Governor  Blount,  in  the  campaign  of 
1813,  who  advised  him  to  discharge  a  part  of  his  force,  cpiit 
the  country  he  had  subdued,  and  to  retire  for  security  to  the 
settlements.  The  Govenujr  hesitated  with  regard  to  the  exer- 
tions of  power,  and  feared  reproach  in  enforcing  orders,  wdiich, 
when  given,  had  been  altogether  neglected,  or  disobeyed.  I 
admire  the  manly  reply  of  General  Jackson  !  I  admire  the 
Republican  feeling  that  laid  aside  all  the  formalities  of  cere- 
mony, and  taught  him,  in  the  firm  language  of  truth,  to  say 
to  the  Governor — "  If  you  would  preserve  your  reputation,  you 
must  take  a  determined  course,  regardless  of  the  applause  or 
censure  of  the  populace,  and  of  the  forebodings  of  that  das- 
tardly and  designing  crew,  who,  at  a  time  like  this,  continually 
clamour  in  your  ears.  The  very  wretches  who  now  beset  you 
with  evil  council,  will  be  the  first,  should  the  measure  which 
they  recommend,  eventuate  in  disaster,  to  call  down  implica- 
tions on  your  head,  and  load  you  with  reproaches.  Your  coun- 
try is  in  danger ;  a]>ply  its  resources  to  its  defence  !  Can  any 
course  be  more  plain?  There  are  times  when  it  is  highly  cri- 
minal to  shriidv  from  responsibility,  or  scruple  about  the  exercise 
of  our  powers.  There  are  times  when  we  must  disregard 
])uiu;tilious  etiquette,  and  think  oidy  of  serving  our  countrj^ 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Pinckney,  supposes  me 
l)repared  for  renewed  operations.  Shall  I  violate  the  orders  of 
my  superior  ofiicer,  and  evince  a  willingness  to  defeat  the  pur- 
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poses  of  my  Government  ?  Sliall  I  abandon  a  conquest  thus 
far  made,  and  deliver  up  tlie  friendly  Creeks,  and  Clierokees, 
who,  relying  on  our  pr(jtection,  have  espoused  our  cause,  and 
aided  us  with  their  arms  ?  What !  retrograde  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  I  will  perish  first !  1  will  do  my  duty — I  will 
hold  the  posts  that  I  have  established,  until  ordered  to  abandon 
them  by  the  Commanding  General,  or  die  in  the  struggle !  I 
would  not  seek  to  preserve  life  at  the  expense  of  repntation  ! 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  I  will  tell  you  what!  You  have 
only  to  act  with  the  energy  and  decision  that  the  crisis 
demands,  and  all  will  be  well !  Send  me  a  force  engaged  for 
six  months,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  result ;  but,  withhold  it, 
and  all  is  lost — the  reputation  of  the  State,  and  yours,  and 
mine  along  with  it." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  language  of  a  patriotic  heart ;  nor  did 
he  swerv^e  from  it,  but  nobly  persisting  in  his  resolution — 
fought — was  victorious,  and  gloriously  terminated  the  Indian 
War.  Yet,  in  how  much  higher  a  degree  must  his  resentments 
have  been  excited,  and  patience  tortnred,  when  at  a  later 
period  on  his  approach  to  Orleans,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
command,  the  Governor  informed  him — "  That  the  Legislature, 
instead  of  discharging  with  alacrity,  diligence,  and  good  faith, 
the  duties  which  had  been  confided  to  them  by  their  constitu- 
ents, had,  under  the  garb  of  privilege,  endeavoured  to  nuir  the 
execution  of  measures  the  most  salutary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country."  And  when  he  found,  that  on  a  requisition  for  their 
services,  the  militia  resolutely  resisted  the  call  to  rise  in  its  de- 
fence, his  indignation  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and 
feeling  conviction,  rhat  without  a  cliange  of  system,  and  the 
adoption  of  measures,  energetic  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
which  threatened,  that  the  country  could  not  be  saved,  he 
promptly,  and  with  decision,  proclaimed  Martial  Law,  calling 
on  every  individual,  under  the  threat  of  the  heaviest  penalties 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  step  forward  and  defend  liis  country. 
"  lie  thought,  at  su(;h  a  moment,  (a  powerful,  niiihitious,  and 
enterpi'izing  enemy  ready  to  iiiNade  the  soil)  constitutional 
formssliould  be  suspended  fortlie  i)reservation  of  constitutional 
rights;   and   that  there  could   be   no  (piestion,  whether   it   was 
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better  to  depart  for  a  moment,  from  tlie  enjoyment  of  onr 
dearest  privileges,  or  have  tliem  wrested  from  iis  for  ever." 
It  is  not  for  me  to  detail  the  discussions  which  followed,  nor 
the  irritation  eventuating  from  them,  betwixt  the  civil  and 
military  power.  I  look  to  results.  Disaifection  was  paralyzed. 
The  spirit  of  the  Commander  was  communicated  to  every  di- 
vision of  the  army.  Hope  and  confidence  animated  every 
bosom.  General  Jackson  knew,  as  he  himself  expressed  it — 
"  That  he  possessed  the  best  defence,  a  rampart  of  high-minded 
and  brave  men."  lie  knew,  that  his  well-tried  troops  were 
equal  to  the  most  daring  enterprizes ;  and  that  the  less  experi- 
enced levies  were  ambitious  to  emulate  their  glory.  He  led 
them  to  action  with  success,  and  when  in  turn  assailed,  de- 
fended his  lines  with  a  degree  of  skill,  and  display  of  intrepidity, 
that  added  a  victory  to  the  annals  of  his  country,  that  will,  to 
the  end  of  time,  do  it  honour,  while  it  exalts  his  name  to  im- 
mortality. Tlie  blessings  of  a  grateful  nation,  are  the  reward 
of  Jackson. 

It  may,  perhaps,  l)e  considered  as  a  departure  from  my  origi- 
nal plan,  to  give  the  details  of  an  action  of  a  recent  date. 
But.  the  l)attle  of  the  23rd  of  December,  1S14,  fought  at  night 
before  Xew-Orleans,  appears  to  me  so  highly  characteristic  of 
the  clear  perceptions  and  intrepidity  of  General  Jackson,  and 
of  such  momentous  importance,  by  its  influence  on  subsequent 
events,  that  I  shall  ])resent  it  as  communicated  to  me,  by  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hayne,  whose  services  on  that,  and 
every  other  occasion,  cannot  be  too  liigldy  commended. 
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A  brief  account  of  the  battle  that  took  place  before  New-Orleans,  on 
the  n'ujht  of  the  23rrf  December,  1814,  written  by  Colonel  Artuvr 
P.  Hayne,  at  the  particular  request  of  Major  General  Andrew 
Jackson. 

About  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  tlie  23d  of  December, 
1814,  liis  Excellency  the  CommaiKler-iii-Chief,  was  intbrivied 
by  Major  Tatam,  tliat  the  enemy  had  effected  a  landing  at  the 
extreme  point  of  Yillery's  canal,  and  from  thence  had  reached 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  six  miles  below  the  city  of 
New-Orleans.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  with  much  foresight 
had  anticipated  the  probability  of  an  attack  from  that  quarter, 
and  had,  but  one  hour  before,  ordered  five  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Inspector-General  TIayne,  to  take  post  on 
Villery's  Canal.  Major  Tatam  and  Mr.  Latour,  had  been 
ordered  to  precede  this  command,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoiter- 
ing.  They  were  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  when  to  their 
astonishment,  and  that  of  the  whole  country,  they  found  the 
British  in  the  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
only  six  miles  below  the  city.  In  conformity  with  previous 
arrangements,  and  with  wdiich  commandants  of  corps  were 
made  acquainted,  signal  guns  were  fired,  and  all  the  troo]is  of 
the  different  cantonments  were  placed  under  arms,  and  ready 
to  move  against  the  enemy.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  wliose 
fii'iiiness  in  danger,  and  promptness  in  execution,  (Miiiiieiitly 
distinguish  him,  with  a  calmness  and  intrepidity  whicli  all  must 
i'ememl)er,  determined  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Bat  he  was  well  aware,  from  the  manner  in  which  hi>  army 
was  cantoned,  that  the  city  might  be  sur[)rise(l  before  he  was 
able  to  concentrate  his  forces.  In  order,  therefore,  to  frustrate 
such  an  event,  he  determined  to  push  the  light  troo[)s  in  ad- 
vance. These  troo])S  consisted  of  the  Mississippi  dragoons  and 
two  companies  of  riflemen.      lie  had  orders  to  proceed  forth- 

*  "  To  prevent  this,  Colonel  Hatne,  with  two  companies  of  riflemen,  and  the  Mispissipiji 
(Iraj^'oouH,  were  sent  forward,  to  reconnoitre  their  camp,  learn  their  position,  and  in  tlu; 
(ivent  they  were  found  advancing,',  to  harass  and  oppose  them  at  every  step,  nntil  tlie  main 
l)ody  should  arrive."— Zj/e  of  Jackson,  ji.  287. 
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with  against  the  enemy,  to  reconnoitre  his  position,  ascertain 
his  strength,  and  if  possible,  to  check  liis  advance,  so  as  to  en- 
able the  Commander-in-Chief  to  collect  and  concentrate  his 
forces.  This  duty  was  promptly  performed,  and  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition.  It  was  snjiposed  that  the  enemy's 
forces  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  and  a  report  to  that  ef- 
tect  was  made  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  troops  in  ad. 
vance  then  halted  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy,  and 
were  joined  by  the  main  body  of  the  army,  a  little  after  sun- 
set. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  order  for  battle  was  given, 
and  the  plan  of  attack  explained.  Commodore  Patterson  and 
Captain  Henly  were  directed  to  drop  down  the  River  with 
the  schooner  Caroline^  come  to  anchor  opposite  the  enemy's 
position,  and  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  to  Ijring  on  the  action. 
The  main  army,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was  to  attack  him  in  front  at  eight  o'clock; 
and  Brigadier  General  Coffee's  mounted  riflemen,  supported 
by  Major  Hinds'  dragoons,  had  orders  to  turn  his  flank  and 
gain  his  rear. 

The  following  was  the  disposition  of  the  main  army  : — The 
advance  guard,  led  on  l)y  Lieutenant  M'Clelland,  had  orders 
to  proceed  in  as  wide  a  column  as  the  road  would  admit,  and 
to  attack  the  enemy's  main  picket,  which  was  only  tlu-ce  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance.  He  was  also  charged  to  make  his  men 
reserve  their  fire,  to  wait  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  continue 
his  attack  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  as  it  would  take  that 
time  to  enable  the  artillery,  whose  position  was  immediately  in 
rear  of  the  advance,  to  form  hattery.  After  the  execution  of 
this  order,  the  advance  was  to  form  in  the  rear  of  the  artillery. 

Our  main  line  was  only  separated  from  the  advance  and  the 
artillery,  by  a  post  and  rail  fence.  It  was  composed  of  the  Ttli 
and  44tli  regiments  of  regulars,  and  Majors  Planche's  and 
Daquirs'  city  volunteers.  These  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  La  Pond's  house,  and  had  orders  to  break  off 
by  double  files,  from  the  heads  of  companies,  and  in  that  order 
to  proceed  against  the  enemy,  dress  to  the  right  by  the  head  of 
the  artillery  column,  and  thus  to  advance  till  our  men  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  enemy.     The  line  (»t'  battle  was  then 
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to  be  proiii])tly  formed,  by  filing  upon  tlie  right  of  companies. 
Tlie  enemy's  position  was  some  distance  in  advance  of  our 
line,  his  right  toward  the  swamp,  his  left  resting  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  chain  of  centinels  very  closely  posted  in  front  of 
his  camp,  supported  by  strong  pickets. 

Our  arrangements  preparatory  to  action  being  all  complete, 
and  every  thing  ready,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  battle  was 
brought  on  by  Commodore  Patterson  and  Captain  PIeni.y. 
This  attack  produced  a  very  happy  diversion  in  our  favour, 
causing  much  confusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  compelling 
him  to  throw  his  whole  line  immediately  under  the  Levee, 
thereby  exposing  his  right  flank  to  our  main  army,  and  his  rear 
to  Brigadier  General  Coffee's  command.  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  main  army  advanced  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  causing  him  to  place  his  army  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  crotchety  in  order  to  meet  our  attack,  and  still  oppose 
the  Caroline.  At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  Brigadier 
General  Coffee's  men  commenced  their  attack,  taking  the 
enemy  in  right  flank  and  rear,  and  involving  him  in  much  con- 
fusion. The  firing  of  General  Coffee's  command  was  distinct- 
ly heard  by  our  men.  At  about  nine  o'clock,  the  engagement 
became  general.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  about  one 
hour,  the  enemy  was  drawn  from  all  of  his  positions.  The 
heavy  smoke  occasioned  by  excessive  fire,  and  a  thick  fog,  in- 
duced the  Commander-in-Chief  to  resume  his  former  position, 
otherwise  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  we  would  have 
succeeded  in  cajituring  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy.  Our 
series  of  attacks,  in  regular  succession,  had  involved  their  ranks 
in  so  much  confusion,  that  they  were  unable  to  recover  them- 
selves. Our  loss  was  great,  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  much 
more  severe. 

In  the  midst  of  Brigadier  (ifeneral  Coffei;'s  engagement. 
Colonel  Reuben  Kemper,  a  man  of  sound  and  vigorous  mind, 
and  of  uncommon  (coolness,  courage  and  perseverence,  found 
himself  almost  surroimded  l)y  the  enemy.  Perceiving  his  peri- 
lous situation,  and  that  his  oidy  chance  of  escape  was  in  strata- 
gem, he  exclaimed  in  an  audible  voice,  to  a  group  of  the  enemy 
— "What  the  Devil  arc  you  doing  there  ':     Where  isyourregi- 
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ment  'i  Coiue  along  with  me  immediately  !"  and  tliey  all  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  American  lines,  and  were  made  prisoners. 

Ensign  Leach  also  deserves  particular  mention.  He  received 
a  severe  and  dangerous  wound  through  the  body,  but  never 
quitted  his  post  till  victory  was  secured.  He  then  retired  to 
the  city ;  but  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  in  the  lines,  recalled 
him  to  the  post  of  danger,  where  he  remained  till  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  enemy. 

The  Americans  engaged  in  the  battle,  may  l)e  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  hundred  regulars  and  irregulars  ;  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  about  five  thousand. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  apprehending  a  double  attack,  by 
way  of  Chef-Monteur,  directed  Major  General  Carroll  to  take 
post  on  the  Gentilly  road. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  the  saving  of  New-Orleans. 
The  pride  of  an  ari'ogant  foe  was  humbled,  the  first  time  that 
he  dared  to  profane  tlie  soil  of  Freedom  by  his  hostile  tread. 
It  produced  confidence  in  our  ranks,  established  unanimity, 
and  at  once  crushed  disaffection.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
finished  battle  fought  during  the  late  war.  The  ensemble  of 
the  general  movement,  was  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
affair.  It  was  not  a  mere  exertion  of  physical  strength,  as  is 
often  the  case ;  but  in  every  stage  of  it,  we  clearly  perceive  the 
effects  produced  by  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and  like  Ca?sar,  he  might  have  exclaimed — 
Yeniy  villi,  vici.'"' 
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CHAKACTER   AND    CONDUCT  OF  THE    OFFICERS 
OF  THE  LEGION. 


I  feel  too  proud  of  the  partial  friernhJirp  experienced  from  my  brother 
Officers  of  tlie  Le<jloii,  not  to  he  ambitious,  in  some  dec/ree,  to  acquit 
myself  of  my  debt  of  gratitude,  by  recording  the  successes  resulting 
from  their  exemplary  good  conduct,  and  the  achievements  that  gave 
to  many  of  them,  peculiar  claims  to  celebrity.  Where  meii  ted  praise 
is  not  bestowed,  I  can  truly  aver,  that  it  will  not  jiroceed  from  inten- 
tional neglect.  The  title  of  most  of  them  to  distinction,  has  been  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  by  their  General,  and  confirmed  by  the  flatter- 
ing concurroice  of  their  confederates  in  arms.  I  can  only  speak 
particularly  of  those  with  whom  I  was  most  familiar,  and  best  ac- 
quainted. Major  John  Rudolph,  the  Captains  Archer  and  Hurd, 
the  facetious  Captain  Carns,  bold  in  action,  in  quarters  the  delight 
of  his  associates  ;  George  Carrington,  Winston,  Snowden,  Lov- 
ELL,  Power,  Harrison,  Lunsford,  and  Jordan,  performed  every 
duty  with  alacrity,  and  with  the  highest  advantage  to  the  service. 

CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  EGGLESTON. 

CAVALRY. 

This  nieritoriuus  officer  was  endowed  witli  sui)ei'ioi"  powers 
of  iiiiud,  but  decidedly  better  qnalilied  to  gain  celebrity  in  the 
cabinet,  than  in  the  field.  He  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  duty,  and  was  ever  prompt  in  itsperfornumcc  :  but  the  spirit 
of  enterprize  particularly  requisite  in  a  partizau,  was  foreign 
to  his  nature.  There  occurred,  however,  one  reiu-ontre  \vith 
the  enemy,  in  which  he  acquired  distinction,  both  Ibr  talent 
and  intrepidity.  On  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  trom>«'ine- 
ty-Six,  Lee,  knowing  that  the  rich  settlement  South  of  Fi-idig's 
Ferry,  could  alone  atford  the  forage  which  tliey  would  rc(piire, 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  prohnblc  cIimiicc  or>triking 
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a  blow,  wliicli  should  ])aralyze  every  future  niovenient,  Eggles- 
ton  was  detached  for  the  purpose,  to  the  expected  sceue  of  ac- 
tion, and  choosmg  an  advautageous  position,  anxiously  awaited 
their  approach.  A  party  of  sixty  British  dragoons,  aud  some 
foraging  wagons  speedily  appeared,  evidently  intending  to 
reach  the  very  farm  he  occupied.  The  charge  was  immediately 
sounded.  The  J.egionary  Cavalry  rushed  forward  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity,  the  enemy  were  at  once  put  to  rout,  the 
wagons  taken,  and  forty-iive  dragoons  brought  oif  prisoners, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

It  is  painful  to  state,  though  the  imputation  of  blame  rests 
not  on  him,  that  the  opportunity  of  totally  destroying  the 
British  cavalry  at  Eutaw  was  lost,  by  his  having,  from  his  ar- 
dour to  perform  his  duty,  obeyed  an  unauthorized  order  to  en- 
gage. Foiled,  and  compelled  to  retire,  when  summoned  to  ad- 
vance by  Lee,  he  was  too  far  distant  to  support  Armstrong, 
who  was  ready  to  engage,  but  unequal  with  a  single  troop  to 
meet  the  superior  force  of  CofRn,  On  the  day  following  the 
battle,  however,  he  rendered  very  essential  service,  charging 
the  retiring  enemy,  and  taking  from  them  several  wagons  con- 
taining stores  and  baggage.  On  this  occasion,  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him — he  himself  escaping  without  injury,  though 
live  balls  pierced  his  clothes  and  equipments. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  turning  his  attention  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  he  was  returned  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  Avhich 
respectable  body  he  obtained  applause  and  distinction. 

Of  warm  and  impatient  temper,  while  yet  in  the  flow^er  of 
his  age,  tormented  by  the  irritation  of  a  disordered  leg,  and 
insisting  on  am})utation,  moi'tiiication  ensued,  which  caused  his 
immediate  and  untimely  dissolution. 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  ARMSTRONG. 

CAVALRY. 

There  was  no  officer  in  the  service  ot  tlie  United  States, 
whose  feats  of  daring  intrepidity,  had  made  a  more  sahitary 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  enemy,  than  those  of  Armstrong 
of  the  Legion.  The  British  did  justice  to  his  merits  ;  they  ad- 
mired his  vah~)nr  ;  they  gratefully  acknowledged  his  humanity  ; 
and  Avhen  he,  by  an  accident,  became  their  prisoner,  behaved 
towards  him  with  marked  and  flattering  attention.  Plad  they 
displayed  the  same  generous  conduct  towards  others,  which 
they  exercised  towards  him,  the  asperities  of  the  war  would 
have  been  softened,  and  nothing  heard  of  those  acts  of  intem- 
perate violence,  which  debased  their  character  as  men. 

The  details  of  his  achievements  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
history  of  the  war ;  it  would  be  superfluous  again  to  repeat 
them.  But,  one  instance  of  his  attention  to  a  brave  and  un- 
fortunate soldier,  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  was  certainly  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices;  l)ut,  where  admiration  was  excited  towards 
a  gallant  enemy,  his  generosity  was  unl)ounded.  Fascinated 
by  the  consummate  skill  and  bravery  of  Colonel  Browne,  in 
the  defence  of  his  post  at  Augusta,  his  resolution  was  immedi- 
ately flxed,  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  an  exasperated  po})u- 
lation,  and  the  better  to  ett'ect  it,  put  him  under  the  safeguard 
of  Armstrong,  to  conduct  him  to  Savnnnalu  The  precaution 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  inxctcnicy  of  party,  in  the 
neighl)Ourhood  of  Augusta,  had  gi\en  l)irtli  to  a  war  of  extt-r- 
mination,  and  he  saw  that  without  sucli  intiTpo^ition  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  liad  (-(nuinitte*!  himself  to  his  enemy,  on  tlieir 
plighted  faitli,  would  otiierwise  lia\(>  l)een  saciMflee(l.  Colonel 
(rrierson  of  tlie  British  niililia,  had  already  fallen  hy  an  un- 
known   hand;   and    to   lia\'e   risked   a   re])etitIon    ot'the  erinie, 
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would  liave  snhjectod  tlie  victorions  commanders  to  merited 
censure  and  reproacli. 

I  liave  often  heard  the  gallant  Armstrong  declare,  that  he 
never  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  encountered  ecpial  peril  with 
that  which  he  experienced  on  this  trying  occasion.  At  every 
turn  preparation  was  made  for  death — in  every  individual  who 
approached,  was  seen  tlie  eager  wish  to  destroy.  Resentment 
was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  called  aloud  to  be  ap- 
peased by  blood.  Yet,  by  dint  of  good  management,  by  the 
gentleness  of  persuasion — by  forcibly  portraying  the  duty  of 
humanity  to  a  captured  and  unresisting  foe,  and  occasionally 
well  applied  threats,  he  saved  the  contemplated  victim,  and 
delivered  him  in  safety  to  his  friends  in  Savannah. 

A  remarkable  scene  is  said,  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  to  have  occurred 
on  this  occasion,  which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  exem- 
plifying the  firmness  of  a  female,  labouring  under  the  deei)est 
affliction  of  grief.  Passing  through  the  settlement  where  the 
most  wanton  waste  had  recently  been  made  by  the  British,  both 
of  lives  and  property,  a  Mrs.  M'Koy,  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  speak  with  Colonel  Browne,  addressed  him  in  w^ords 
to  the  following  effect : — "  Colonel  Browne,  in  the  late  day  of 
your  prosperity,  I  visited  your  camp,  and  on  my  knees  suppli- 
cated for  the  life  of  my  son — bnt  you  wei-e  deaf  to  my  en- 
treaties !  You  hanged  him,  though  a  beardless  youth,  before 
my  face.  These  eyes  have  seen  him  scalped  by  the  savages 
under  your  immediate  command,  and  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  his  name  was  M'Koy.  As  you  are  a  prisoner  to  the 
leaders  of  my  country,  for  the  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  revenge  :  but,  when  you  resume  your  sword,  1  will  go  five 
hundred  miles  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  it,  for  the 
murder  of  my  son." 

While  Armstrong  remained  a  prisoner,  he  was  treated,  as  I 
have  stated,  Avith  distinguished  politeness.  To  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, afterwards  Count  Rumford,  I  have  heard  him  express 
great  obligation  ;  and  still  more  to  Commodore  Sweeny,  whose 
attentions  were  such,  as  none  but  a  generous  enemy  could  have 
known  to  bestow.  I  have  ordy  to  add,  that  ever  high  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  liis  associates,  admired  and  respected 
in  evei-v  societv,  he  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented. 
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CAPTAIN  O'NEAL. 

CAVALRY . 

O'neal  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion,  who  rose  to 
rank  and  consideration  by  the  force  of  extraordinary  merit. 
He  entered  the  army  a  private  trooper  in  BLand's  regiment, 
and  was  one  of  a  gallant  band  who,  when  Captain  Henry  Lee 
was  surprised  at  the  Spread-Eagle  Tavern,  near  Philadelphia, 
resolutely  defende<l  the  position  against  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish cavalry,  and  ultimately  compelled  them  to  retire.  Lee,  on 
this  occasion,  addressing  his  companions,  and  strenuously 
urging  them  rather  to  die  than  surrender,  added — "Hence- 
forth, I  consider  the  fortune  of  every  individual  present,  as  in- 
separably connected  with  my  own  !  If  we  fall,  we  will  fall 
like  brothers !  If  successful  in  repelling  the  enemy,  (and  it 
needs  but  a  trifling  exei-tion  of  your  energies  to  effect  it)  my 
fortune  and  my  interest  shall  be  uniforndy  employed  to  increase 
your  comforts,  and  secure  your  promotion.'"  Nor  did  he  ever 
swerve  from  his  promise.  Appointed,  shortly  after,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  to  the  command  of  a  corjis  of  Iiorse,  O'Neal 
and  Winston,  another  of  his  faithful  adherents,  received  com- 
missions, and  to  the  last  hour  of  the  war,  by  uniform  steadiness 
of  conduct,  and  exemplary  intrepidity,  gained  increase  of  repu- 
tation. It  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  Tarleton,  making 
his  flrst  essay  as  a  military  man,  l)ut  for  the  accidental  snap- 
ping of  CNeaVs  carbine,  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a  bold 
effort,  which  lie  made  to  enter  by  a  window  at  wliicb  be  was 
posted,  the  inn/zle  of  the  i)iecc  being,  at  tlie  time,  witbin  a  foot 
of  his  head.  Tarleton  beliaved  with  great  calmness  ;  for.  look- 
in;^  np,  be  said  witli  a  siiiilc,  "  "^'on  liaxc  missed  it.  my  lad,  for 
tliis  time;"  and  wbeeling  bis  liors(!,  joiiuMl  ]\\>  coinjtanions, 
wbo,  dt'ccixcd  by  a  false  alarm,  were  rctiiiiig  witli  precipita- 
tion. 
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CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  RUDOLPH. 

INFANTRY. 

There  was  not,  in  the  Sonthern  Army,  an  officer  of  the 
same  grade,  whose  activity  and  daring  spirit  prodnced  such 
essential  advantages  to  tlie  service  as  Michael  Rudolph  ;  yet, 
in  the  page  of  history  he  is  scarcely  named.  I  never  knew  a 
man,  so  strictly  enforcing  the  observance  of  discipline,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  maintained  so  perfect  an  ascendanc}'  over  the 
aifections  of  his  men.  He  was  their  idol ;  and  such  was  tlieir 
conlidence  in  his  talents  and  intrepidity,  that  no  enterprize, 
however  hazardous,  conld  be  proposed,  where  he  was  to  be  the 
leader,  but  every  individual  in  the  regiment  l^ecame  anxious  to 
obtain  a  preference  of  service. 

His  statue  was  diminutive  ;  bnt  from  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  personal  activity,  his  powers  were  gigantic. 

Fully  to  detail  his  services,  is  beyond  my  ability ;  but  that 
he  merited  the  grateful  applause  of  his  country,  must  be  al- 
lowed, when  it  is  recollected,  that  he  led  the  forlorn  hope, 
when  the  post  at  Paulus'  Hook,  in  full  view  of  the  Britisb 
garrison  at  New  York,  was  surprised  and  carried  by  Lee  ;  and 
that  the  same  perilous  command  was  assigned  him  at  the 
storming  of  the  Stockade  Fort  at  Ninety-Six ;  that  he  bore  a 
pre-eminently  distinguished  part  in  conducting  the  sieges  of  the 
several  forts  reduced  in  the  interior  country,  and  particularly 
directed  that  against  Fort  Cornwallis  at  Augusta  ;  that  at 
Guildford  his  c(mduct  was  highly  applauded,  and  that  he  was 
conspicuous  from  his  exemplary  ardour,  leading  the  charge  with 
the  bayonet,  which  broke  the  British  line  at  Eutaw  ;  that 
shortly  ])revions  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  he,  with  six- 
teen men,  took  and  burnt  the  galley  protecting  the  left  of  the 
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British  line  at  the  Quarter  House,  bringing  off'  twenty-six  pris- 
oners ;  and  that,  finally,  about  the  same  period,  fighting  hand 
to  hand,  he  dismounted  and  made  a  prisoner  of  one  of  the  bold- 
est black  dragoons  employed  by  the  enemy. 

Such  were  the  Ilevolutionary  services  of  the  Ca])tain,  under 
whose  auspices  I  entered  the  army,  and  whose  virtues  were  no 
less  estimable  than  his  public  utility. 

At  a  later  period  in  the  war  with  the  Western  Indians,  he 
served  with  distinguished  reputation;  but,  anxious  to  provide 
for  an  increasing  family,  he  left  the  service  to  engage  in  trade, 
and  sailing  on  a  voyage  of  speculation  to  the  West  Indies,  was 
lieard  of  no  more. 
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CAPTAIN  HANDY. 

INFANTRY. 

Animated  by  principles  as  pure  and  patriotic,  Captain  Handy 
gained  distinction  by  his  zealous  performance  of  every  duty, 
and  the  invincible  coolness  with  which  he  encountered  danger. 
His  activity  contributed  very  essentially  to  the  reduction  of 
several  of  the  forts  held  by  the  enemy  in  the  interior  country, 
particularly  that  at  Augusta,  where  his  vigorous  charge  on  the 
British,  Mdio  had,  by  a  bold  sally,  actually  possessed  themselves 
of  the  trenches  of  the  besiegers,  caused  their  expulsion,  and 
precipitate  retreat  into  their  posts,  from  whence  they  never  ven- 
tured again.  On  the  retreat  of  Lord  Rawdon  from  Ninety-Six, 
while  Lee  was  endeavouring  to  gain  his  front,  Handy,  deviat- 
ing a  few  paces  from  his  commaad,  was  seized  and  carried  to  a 
distance  by  a  party  of  IxindUti^  who  robbed  him  of  his  watch, 
money,  and  every  article  of  his  clothing,  leaving  him  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nudity,  to  find  his  way  l)ack  to  his  party.  The  ap- 
pellation which  I  have  used  is  not  too  harsh ;  the  ceremony  of 
a  parole  was,  indeed,  insisted  on,  and  given ;  but  on  application 
at  an  after  period,  to  the  British  comniimder  for  the  exchange 
of  Handy,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he  was  not  known 
as  a  prisoner,  and  that  his  captors,  must  have  been  a  set  of  law- 
less marauders,  of  whom  the  British  had  no  knowledge.  Cap- 
tain Handy,  again  restored  to  the  service,  by  patient  endurance 
of  all  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the  last  campaign,  had 
great  influence  in  tranquilizing  tliQ  minds  of  men,  driven  al- 
most to  desperation  by  famine  and  disease.  The  departure  of 
the  enemy,  at  length,  closed  the  scene  of  calamity. 
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Handy  led  tlie  van  of  the  troops  taking  possession  of  (Charles- 
ton, and  having  the  command  of  the  main  guard,  by  his 
arrangement  of  patrols,  and  the  correct  conduct  of  his  men, 
preserved  a  trancpiility  that  could  scarcely  have  been  expected, 
from  soldiers  so  long  deprivedof  every  comfort,  who  had  now  a 
town,  rich  in  spoil,  and  many  of  their  most  implacable  enemies, 
altogether  within  theii"  power.  To  his  credit  I  can  assert,  that 
no  irregularity  w;!s  connnitted — not  a  murmur  heard. 
16 
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LIEUTENANT  PETER  JOHNSTON. 

INFANTRY. 

Imbibing,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
an  entlmsiastie  attaclnnent  to  tliecauseof  Libei'ty,  and  sensible, 
that  the  opinions  of  his  father,  whose  political  creed  sanctioned 
the  pretensions  of  Britain,  Avonld  militate  against  his  ardent 
andjition  to  serve,  Peter  Johnston,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  eloped 
from  his  college,  and  avoiding  successfully  the  pursuit  of  his 
tutors,  joined  the  Legion  as  a  volunteer.  His  eagerness  to  ac- 
quire military  knowledge,  and  unceasing  efforts  to  obtain  dis- 
tinction, very  speedily  attracted  attention,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  commission  to  which  he  aspired,  while  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduct  evinced,  that  it  could  not  have  been  more 
judiciously  bestowed.  He  was  brave,  enterprizing,  and  where 
duty  called,  exemplary  in  its  performance.  I  will  give  no  fur- 
ther proof  of  it,  than  his  intrepid  conduct  at  the  siege  of  the 
post  at  Wright's  Bluff,  where  the  removal  of  the  abbatis,  under 
the  immediate  fire  of  the  British  riflemen,  connected  with  the 
appalling  erection  of  the  Mayhem  Tower,  struck  the  enemy 
with  so  great  a  panic,  as  to  cause  an  instantaneous  surrender. 

To  the  end  of  the  war,  he  still  acquired  an  increase  of  repu- 
tation, and  so  completely  gained  the  favour  of  the  parent  he 
had  offended,  as  to  be  received,  on  his  return  to  the  domestic 
circle  of  his  family,  not  only  with  affection,  but  pride.  Pursu- 
ing the  study  of  the  Law,  he  ra[)idly  ol)tained  professional  repu- 
tation ;  and  now  promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  Judges,  is 
e(|ually  admired  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  decrees. 
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JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

CORNET   IN    THE    LEGION. 

Of  Middleton,  I  wonkl  speak  with  justice,  equal  to  his 
merit.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sacred  duty  were  I  competent 
to  perform  it.  Tie  was  ever  "  the  uuin  nearest  my  heart.'' 
Brought  up  together  from  infancy,  and  united  in  our  progress 
through  life,  by  ties  of  the  most  disinterested  friendship,  he  was 
to  me  as  a  brother ;  and  I  can  with  truth  assert,  that  he  never 
obtained  an  honour,  nor  progressed  a  step  in  public  favour, 
which  did  uot  occasion,  in  my  bosom,  a  sensation  of  delight,  as 
perfect  as  if  the  merit  had  been  my  owm.  Every  attraction 
that  could  induce  a  man  of  less  exalted  feeling,  of  patriotism 
less  pure,  to  remain  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  hos" 
tilities,  were  held  out  to  him.  Wealth,  connection,  preferment' 
courted  his  acceptance.  A  living  in  the  Established  Church,  of 
considerable  amount,  was  his  by  inheritance  ;  but,  superior  to 
every  seltish  consideration,  and  regarding  tiie  violated  rights  of 
his  country,  as  injuries  to  his  own  honour,  he  nobly  resolved, 
by  the  devotion  of  his  life  to  her  service,  to  become  her  de- 
fender, and  ward  off  the  exterminating  Idow,  which  the  I'csent- 
ments  of  a  merciless  administration  had  denounced  against  her. 
(Quitting  Europe,  and  arriving  safely  on  the  American  shores, 
he  joined  the  Southern  Army,  and  oticring  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer for  promotion,  speedily  exhibited  so  many  instances  of  gal- 
lantry, and  so  great  an  ardour  for  enterprize,  as  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  Cornetcy  in  the  Legion.  No  3"outhful  candidate  for 
fame  could  ever,  with  greater  success,  have  acquired  the  admi- 
ration of  his  superiors,  the  love  of  the  troops  ser\ing  uniU-r 
him,  the  perfect  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  brother  officers. 
His  career  was  short.  lie  l)ut  lived  to  witness  the  cxiuibidn 
of  the  enemy  from  onr  Capital,  when  seized  hy  a  niortnl  dis- 
ease, he  fell  its  victim.  The  regrets  of  every  class  of  tlic  coin- 
mnnity,  affording  the  highest  proof  of  his  e^timnlilc  cliarnctcr, 
liis  talents,  and  liis  virtues. 
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CLEMENT   CAEPJNGTON, 

OF    THE    LEGION    INFANTRY. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  irregular  action  of 
fear  npon  the  hnman  mind,  was  never  exhibited  than  at  the 
battle  of  Eritaw.  Early  in  the  action,  Mr.  Clement  Carring- 
ton,  tlien  a  volunteer  in  the  Legion,  received  a  wound  which 
incapacitated  him  from  advancing  with  his  corps,  successfully- 
charging  the  British  with  the  bayonet.  He  was  leaning  on  his 
spontoon,  anxiously  regarding  the  intrepid  exertions  of  his 
companions,  when  a  militinnian,  flying  from  the  field,  appeared 
immediately  in  his  front,  rushing  directly  on  him  with  the 
blind  impetuosity  of  terror.  Carrington,  iinding  that  he  must 
be  overturned,  unless  he  could  arrest  his  flight,  crossed  his 
spontottn  over  his  l)reast,  the  more  efte(^tnally  to  check  his  pro- 
gress, and  upljraiding  his  cowardice  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
commanded  him  to  halt.  The  terrors  of  the  fugitive  were  too 
higldy  excited  to  sufler  control,  he  snatched  the  weapon  op- 
posed to  him  from  tlie  hands  of  Carrington,  and  passing  the 
blade  of  it  tlirough  liis  body,  with  redoubled  speed  ran  on. 
To  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  the  gallant  volunteer  recov- 
ered— was  speedily  commissioned  in  the  Legion,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  a])])lying  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  has 
since  become  a  distinguislied  pi'actitioner  at  the  bar  of  Virginia. 
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DK.  MATTHEW  IRVmE. 

It  would  I)c  (litiicult  to  speak  with  encomium  equal  to  his 
merit,  of  this  excellent  officer.  This  is  no  flattery  ;  a  cnrsory 
review  of  his  services,  will  aftbrd  ample  proof,  that  he  stands 
in  need  of  no  snch  aid.  He  commenced  his  career,  in  the  canse 
of  Lihertv,  at  the  very  dawning  of  hostilities,  heing  one  of  that 
distinguished  hand,  who,  passing  through  the  wilderness,  and 
surmounting  difficulties,  such  as  had  never  before  been  encoun- 
tered by  man,  aj^peared  suddenly  before  the  lines  of  Quebec. 

In  the  Middle  States,  he  served  with  great  distinction,  being 
present  at  every  action  of  consequence  in  the  ii eld,  and  partici- 
pating in  many  partizan  entei'prizes,  highly  creditable  to  the 
American  arms.  But  it  was  in  the  Southern  war  that  he  ac- 
quired the  highest  distinction,  not  only  performing  the  duties 
of  his  profession  with  consnmmato  skill,  and  exemplary  tender- 
ness and  humanity,  hut  frecpiently  serving  as  an  able  negotia- 
tor with  the  enemy,  and  constantly  employed  as  the  confiden- 
tial agent  betwixt  the  General  and  the  officers,  on  whose 
judgment  he  chiefly  relied,  in  all  consultations  where  important 
nu?asures  were  contenqdated,  and  secrecy  regarded  as  essential 
to  success.  Ilis  great  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be  called,  w  as  the 
too  great  exposure  of  his  person.  Possessing  an  intre})idity 
that  could  not  l)e  controlled,  he  was  frequently  to  be  found  in 
th(^  hottest  of  the  fight;  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  he  was 
wounded  at  Quinln',  at  the  head  of  Armstrong's  trooj),  when 
his  proper  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  His  military 
services  ended,  the  celebi'ity  he  had  acquired,  as  a  skiUful  sur- 
geo!i  and  physician,  attended  him  in  private  life;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  he  continues  f]\o  ])racti('e  of  his  pro- 
fession, with  iiilinito  advantage  to  the  puhHc,  and  constant  in- 
crease of  his  own  reputation. 
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DK.  SKINNER. 

I  HAD,  during  the  last  campaign  in  the  Sontli,  continued  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  eccentricities  of  tliis  extraordinary 
cliaracter ;  but  while  I  admired  his  facetious  and  entertaining 
conversation,  his  exquisite  humour,  and  occasional  exhibition 
of  sportive  or  pointed  irony,  I  could  not  but  consider  him  as  a 
very  dangerous  companion.  Colonel  Lee  has  stated,  that  lie 
had  a  dire  objection  to  the  field  of  battle,  yet  in  private  society 
always  ready  for  a  quarrel ;  it  might  be  truly  asserted,  that  it 
required  intinite  circumspection  not  to  come  to  points  with  him, 
since  he  really  appeared  to  consider  tilting  as  a  pleasing  pas- 
time, and  was  (as  an  Irish  soldier  once  said  of  him)  "  an  honest 
fellow,  just  as  ready  to  tight  as  eat."  In  his  regiment,  and 
among  his  intimates,  he  was  regarded  as  a  privileged  man,  and 
allowed  to  throw  the  shafts  of  his  wit  with  impunity.  This 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  he  would  at  any  time  rather 
have  risked  tiie  loss  of  his  friend,  than  the  op])ortunity  of  ap- 
plying a  satirical  observation  in  point.  When  first  he  appeared 
in  the  lower  country,  he  wore  a  long  beard  and  huge  fur  cap, 
the  latter  through  necessity,  the  tirst  from  some  superstitious 
notion,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  inq)Ossible  to  penetrate. 
An  officer,  who  really  esteemed  him,  asking  him  "  why  he  suf- 
fered his  beard  to  grow  to  such  an  unusual  length,"  he  tartly 
replied,  "  It  is  a  secret,  Sir,  betwixt  my  God  and  myself,  that 
human  inqiertinence  shall  never  penetrate."  On  a  night 
alarm,  at  Ninety-Six,  as  Colonel  Lee  was  hastening  forward  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  he  met  Skinner  in  full  retreat,  and  stopping 
him,  said,  "  what  is  the  inatter.  Doctor,  whither  so  fast — not 
frightened,  I  l!0})e?"  "No,  Colonel,  no,"  replied  Skinner, 
"not    absolutely    frightened,    but,    I    candidly    confess,    nujst 
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duiiiiuiblj  alarmed."  His  strong  reseinblaiiee  to  tlie  character 
of  Falstatt",  wliicli  Colonel  Lee  has  also  noticed,  was  very  re- 
markable. "He  was  witty  himself,  and  the  canse  of  wit  in 
others."  Like  the  fat  knio-ht,  too,  in  the  calcnlation  of  chances, 
not  over  scrupnlons  in  distinctions  betwixt  meuni  and  tuiim  ; 
and,  I  should  decidedly  sa}',  in  his  narrations  of  broils  and  bat- 
tles, too  much  under  the  inllnence  of  Shrewsbury  clock.  I  have 
seldom  met  with  a  man  more  fond  of  good  and  dainty  cheer, 
or  a  more  devoted  idolater  of  good  wine  ;  but  when  they  were 
not  to  be  met  with,  the  plainest  food,  and  most  simple  liquor, 
were  enjoyed  with  the  highest  relish.  A  lady  of  the  lower 
country,  addressing  herself  to  a  young  officer  who  had  been 
much  accustomed  to  enjoy  every  species  of  luxury,  asked,  "  how 
he  had  supported  the  privations  experienced  during  tlie  last 
campaign  in  the  interior?"  he  replied — "That  hunger  made  a 
simple  rasher  on  the  coals,  as  delicious  as  the  most  sumptuous 
tare,  and  where  wine  could  not  be  obtained,  he  relished  whis- 
key." "  I  am  grieved,  my  young  friend,"  said  Skinner,  with 
great  gravity,  "  mortified,  l)oyond  expression,  to  hear  such  a 
declaration  from  your  lips,  since  it  has  long  been  my  opinion, 
that  the  man  who  would  drink  so  mean  a  liquor  as  whiskey 
would  steal." 

In  person.  Skinner  was  not  unlike  the  representation  gen- 
erally given  of  Sanclio ;  in  his  government,  exhibiting  extrav- 
agant pretensions  to  state  and  self  consequence.  Nor  was  he 
insensible  to  the  influences  of  the  tender  passion.  He  not  only 
coidd  love,  but  he  believed  himself  possessed  of  every  requisite 
to  inspire  passion,  particularly  priding  himself  upon  a  roguish 
leer  with  the  eye,  that  he  deemed  irresistible.  When  disen- 
cumbered of  his  beard,  he  was  presented  at  Sandy  Hill,  (the 
point  of  attraction  to  all  the  military)  to  Mrs.  Charles  Elliott, 
the  amiable  and  benevolent  hostess  of  the  mansion.  The  face- 
tious Ca])tain  Cams,  who  was  his  friend  on  the  occasion,  in- 
dulging his  natural  ])ropensity  to  quiz,  pointed  her  out  to 
Skinner,  as  an  object  highly  worth  the  attention  of  a  man  of 
enter)>rize.  The  bait  was  attractive,  and  he  bit  at  it  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  hungry  gudgeon.  On  his  first  appearance, 
Skinner  had  shown  evident  marks  of  confusion,  on  account  of 
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the  nucontli  appearance  of  his  cap.  Mrs.  Elliott  had  perceived 
it,  and  retiring  for  an  instant,  returned  with  an  elegant  mili- 
tary hat,  which  she  placed  on  his  head,  and  gracefnllj bowing, 
ran  oif.  Skinner  was  mute  with  astonishment — he  looked  at 
the  hat,  and  at  the  lady,  and  then  at  the  hat  again,  and  turn- 
ing to  his  friend,  seenied,  in  the  language  of  Falstaff,  to  say — 

"  Her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  like  a  burning-glass." 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  was,  to  Cams,  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  agitation  of  his  bosom.  The  hint  was  not 
lost.  "  Well,"  he  feelingly  exclaimed,  "  if  ever  a  broad  and 
palpable  invitation  was  given,  this,  certainly,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  such !  Why,  Skinner,  what  charm,  what  philter  do 
you  use  to  produce  such  havoc?"  "  Fie,  lie,"  said  the  enrap- 
tured Doctor,  adjusting  his  dress,  and  rising  upon  tip-toe, 
"Tempt  me  not,  my  friend,  to  make  myself  ridiculous.  Mine 
is  not  a  figure  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  fair  lady — it  cannot, 
cannot  happen  !"  "  I  will  not,"  rejoined  Cams,  "  compliment 
you,  Skinner,  on  your  personal  attractions.  You  are  a  man  of 
sense,  a  man  of  discernment,  too  wise  to  be  flattered;  but  I 
certainly  have  seen  men  less  elegantly  formed  than  you  are? 
and  altogether  without  tlnitje  ne  sals  (juoi,  so  fascinating,  that 
you  pre-eminently  possess;  besides,  you  have  a  fine,  open, 
healthy  countenance,  a  prepossessing  smile,  and  a  prodigiously 
brilliant  and  ]iiercing  eye."  ''  Ah,  ha,"  cried  Skinner,  "  have 
you  discovered  that?  You  are  a  man  of  penetration  !  A  man 
of  taste  !  Yes,  Cams,  I  have  an  eye,  and  if  it  has  its  usual 
trick,  its  tender  expression,  (you  understand  what  I  would  say) 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  happy."  Cams,  for  a  time,  gave  indulgence 
to  the  ett'usions  of  his  vanity,  but  would  notsufl'er  him  to  make 
himself  completely  ridiculous.  Love  was  very  speedily  for- 
gotten ;  and  a  kind  invitation  to  feel  himself  at  home,  in  the 
most  hospital)le  mansion  in  tlie  State,  made  Skinner  the 
proudest  and  happiest  of  men. 

Falstafl'  maintained,  that  it  was  proper  for  every  man  "  to 
labour  in  his  vocation."  Skinner  asserted,  "  that  every  man 
had  his  sphere  of  action,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  he  ought 
never  to  emerge."      "Mine,"  said  he,  "amidst  the  tumults  of 
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war,  the  conflicts  of  battle,  is  in  the  rear. — There^  I  am  always 
to  be  found.  I  am  firm  at  my  post.  What  did  JNIatthew 
Irvine  get  by  qnitting  his  ^* — a  wound — a  \'illainous  wound  I 
Shall  I  follow  his  example,  step  out  of  my  sphere,  and  set  my- 
self up  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  ?  O  no  !  I  am  a  stickler  fur 
the  strict  performance  of  duty,  but  feel  no  ambition  to  shine 
beyond  it. 

Being  asked,  which  of  the  Ladies  of  South-Carolina  possessed, 
in  his  estimation,  the  greatest  attractions  ?  he  very  readily  re- 
plied, "The  widow  Izard  beyond  all  comparison.  I  never  pass 
her  magnificent  sideboard,  but  the  plate  seems  ready  to  tumble 
into  my  pocket." 

Arriving  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  night  of  the  con- 
templated attack  upon  John's  Island,  he  was  asked,  wdiether 
he  intended  to  pass  the  ford  ^  "  By  no  means,"  replied  Skin- 
ner. "  I  am  not  fond  of  romantic  enterprize,  and  will  not  seek 
for  the  perilous  achievements  where  the  elements,  more  than 
the  enemy,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  river  is  too  deep,  and  my 
spirts  are  not  l)uoyant;  I  should  sink  to  a  certainty  and  meet 
a  watery  grave.  Death  by  water  drinking  I  1  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  it !  I  will  remain  and  take  care  of  the  baggage; 
and  as  many  of  you  as  can  boast  a  change,  may  be  sure  to 
meet,  at  your  return,  the  comforts  of  clean  linen,  and  the  most 
cordial  welcome  that  I  can  give  you." 

*  After  the  j^allaiit  ('har^re  made  by  Captain  Armstr(i)ng  at  (^iiiiiby  Hrid;;^,  both  himself 
and  his  Lieutenant  (iEouoE  Caurington,  having  pas^sed  the  gap  made  in  it  by  tlie  enemy, 
Dr.  Matthew  Iiivink  i)ut  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  wlio  liad  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  cross,  and  made  an  entire  company  of  the  19th  Regiment  prisoners,  Ijiit  in  tlie 
conflict  was  wounded. 

17 
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LIEUTENANT  MANNING, 

AND    OCGUREENCES    I.EADINC^    TO    THE    DEFEAT    OF     COI.ONKL    PYL.E. 

That  importaiU  (;onsequences  liave  resulted  from  jiccidentivl 
occurrences,  and  that  achievements  have  heen  attributed  to 
foresiglit  and  judgment,  which  originated  in  some  fortuitous 
incident,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  following  anecdote  may 
possibly  be  disbelieved  by  some,  yet  I  must  record  it  as  doing 
honour  to  a  fellow-soldier,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  the  strict" 
est  ties  of  friendship.  No  nuvn  who  knew  Manning  Avonld 
question  his  veracity,  and  from  his  lips  I  received  it.  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  he  would  wander  into  the  regions  of  romance  to 
exalt  his  reputation,  when  by  the  uniformity  of  his  conduct,  he 
was  daily  adding  to  the  laurels  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
his  due.  I  have  besides,  in  my  possession,  a  letter  from  my 
highly  valued  friend,  Judge  Johnson,  of  Abingdon,  Virginia,  at 
the  period  of  its  occurrence,  an  officer  in  tlie  Legion,  corroborat- 
ing the  principal  fact,  though  slightly  diifering  in  the  detail- 
With  regard  to  the  worth  and  abilitici  of  Manning,  his  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity,  our  sentiments  are  the  same.  His  deline- 
ation of  his  talents  and  character  I  regard  as  perfect.  "  I 
never,"  says  the  Judge,  ""knew any  man  who  was  more  renuirk- 
able  for  that  quality,  whicli  is  called  presence  of  mind.  The 
more  sudden  the  emergency,  the  greater  the  danger  in  which 
he  was  unexpectedly  placed,  the  more  perfect  was  his  self-pos- 
session, as  related  to  the  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind.  In 
corporal  vigour  and  acticity,  he  was  exceeded  by  few;  and 
there  was  an  ardour  about  him,  which  characterized  every 
thing  that  he  said  or  did.  If  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  literary  culture,  he  would  have  been  as  much  the  object  of 
our  admiration  everywhere  else,  as  lie  was  in  scenes  of  danger 
and  military  adventure." 
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Most  of  the  settlers  in  North  Caroh'iia,  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Cross  Creek,  noAV  Fayetteville,  were  emigrants  from  Scot- 
land, who  had  bronght  with  them  sti'ong  ])rejudices  in  favour 
of  monarehj.     Few   among   them    had    imbil)ed  the  spirit   of 
Liberty,  fostered  with  enthusiasm  by  ubnost  tlie  entire  popula- 
tion in  their   adopted  country;  but,  to  tlie  credit  of  such  as 
professed  attacliment,  it  must  l)e  remembered,  tliat  liaving  once 
declared  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  America,  none  more  cour- 
ageously, zealously,  and  faithfully  su[)ported  it.     To  Scotland, 
we  owe  niiiny  a  gallant  soldier.     No  other  foreign  nation  con- 
tribute !  so  nuiny  distinguished  officers  in  the  line  of  our  armies 
as  Scotland.      The  intrepid  Mercer  sealed  his  devotion  to  our 
cause  with  his  blood,  and  died  in  battle.     Lord  Sterling^  Gen- 
erals M^D  'Ugald,  Sinclair,  Stejjhens,  M'' Intosli  and  Davie, 
were  among  the  most  gallant  and  strenuous  champions  of  Li- 
dependence.     Kuowing  these  facts,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
I  could  ever  clierish  or  utter  a  sentiment  injurious  to  a  country 
to  wdiich  I  feel  the  strongest  attacliment,  and  from  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  derived  my  origin.     A  country,  whose  sons  are 
brave,  and  daughters  virtuous ;  where  beauty  is  adorned  with 
its  most  fascinating  perfections,  and  manhood  exhibits  a  vigour 
and  activity  that  cannot  be  surpassed;   where  industry  has  pro- 
duced an  almost  incredible  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  energies 
of  mind  an  increase  of  literary  acquirement,  that  places  hunnin 
knowledge  on  an  eminence  that  it  had  never  before  attained  ; 
— a  country  where,  as  a  student  in  a  College  of  celebrity,  I,  for 
four  successive  years,  listened  with  delight  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  amiable  and  enlightened  Miller,  teaching,  how  far  more 
congenial  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  produ(^tive  of  hap- 
piness to  man,  is  the  purity  of  genuine  Republicanism,  than  any 
system  of  govermnent  that  the  world  has  ever  kiii>\vn.     Whtu'e 
I  studied  the  theory  of  morals,  and  witnessed  th(^  perfection  of 
their  |)ractice,  under  the  immediate  protecti<»H   and    tuition  of 
the  tirst  of  Philoso})hers,  and  most  virtuous  of  men,  the  im- 
mortal Dr.  Thomas  Ileid.     Where  plardinc,  the  teacher  of  Elo- 
quence,   honour(!d    me    with    liis    tVicndshi]) ;   and    tlie    libei-al 
kindness  of  other  Professoi-s,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  gen- 
erally, gave  birth  to  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  atl'ection,  that 
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can  never  be  etfaced.     Truly,  then.  I  can  assert,  that  prejudices 
are  unknown  in  the  following  narative  : 

The  intrigues  and  efforts  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  excite  insur- 
rection, backed  by  a  very  formidable  force,  had  ])roduced 
among  the  Highland  emigrants  a  spirit  of  revolt,  which  it  re- 
quired all  tlie  energies  of  General  Greene  to  counteract,  before 
it  could  be  matured. — The  zeal  and  activity  of  TJeutenant 
Colonel  Lee,  whose  usefulness  exceeded  calculation,  united  to 
his  acuteness  and  happy  talent  of  obtaining  intelligence  of 
every  movement,  and  of  the  most  secret  intentions  of  the  ene- 
my, pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  man  for  this  important  serv- 
ice. He  was  accordingly  selected,  with  orders  to  impede  the 
intercourse  of  Lord  Cornwallis  wath  the  disaffected  ;  to  repress 
every  symptom  of  revolt,  and  promptly  to  cut  oft"  every  ]>arty 
that  should  take  up  arms  for  Britain.  Constantly  on  the  alert, 
and  equally  solicitous  to  give  security  to  his  own  command, 
while  he  harassed  the  enemy.  A  secure  position  was,  on  one 
occasion,  taken  near  a  forked  road,  one  division  ofwliich  led 
directly  to  Lord  Cornwallis'  camp,  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  ground  w^as  chosen  in  the  dusk  of  evening  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent surprise,  patrols  of  cavahy  w^ere  kept  out  on  each  fork 
during  the  night.  An  order  for  a  movement  before  day  had 
been  communicated  to  every  individual,  and  was  executed  with 
so  little  noise  and  confusion,  that  Lieutenant  Manning,  waking 
at  early  dawn,  found  himself,  excepting  one  soldier,  left  alone. 
Stephen  Green,  the  attendant  of  Captain  Cams,  lay  near  him, 
resting  on  the  portmanteau  of  his  superior,  and  l)uried  in  j)ro- 
fouiid  sleep.  Being  awakened,  he  was  ordered  to  mount  and 
lollow,  while  Manning,  hastening  towards  the  fork,  hoped  to 
fall  upon  tlie  track,  and  s[)eedily  rc;ioin  his  regiment.  Much 
rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  so  that,  finding  both  roads 
equally  cut  up.  Manning  chose  at  hazard,  and  took  the  wrong 
one.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  saw  at  the  door  of  a 
log-house,  a  rifieman  leaning  on  his  gun,  and  apparently 
placed  as  a  centinel.  Galloping  up  to  liim,  he  inquired  if  a 
regiment  of  horse  and  Ixxly  of  infantry  luid  passed  that  way; 
"  Oil,  ho,"  cried  the  man,  (whistling  loudly,  which  brought  out 
a  dozen  others  completely  armed,  and  carrying  each  a  red  rag 
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in  his  hilt,)  "  jou,  I  suppose,  are  one  of  Greene's  men."  The 
badge  wliich  they  bore,  marked  tlieir  principles.  Without  the 
sh'g])test  indication  of  alarm,  or  even  hesitation,  Manning 
pointed  to  the  portmanteau  carried  by  Green,  and  exclaimed 
— "  Hush  my  good  fellow — no  clamour  for  God's  sake — 1  have 
there  what  will  ruin  Greene — point  out  the  road  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis'  army,  for  all  depends  upon  early  intelligence  of  its  con- 
tents." "  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  (was  the  general  cry)  and 
have  left  the  rebels  just  in  time,  for  the  whole  settlement  are  in 
arms  to  join  Colonel  Pyle  to-morrow,  (naming  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous) where  Colonel  Tarleton  will  meet  and  conduct  us  to 
camp."  "  Come,"  said  the  num,  to  whom  he  had  iirst  spoken, 
"  take  a  drink — Here's  confusion  to  Greene,  and  success  to  the 
King  and  his  friends.  This  is  the  right  road,  and  you  will  soon 
reach  the  army ;  or  rather  let  me  conduct  you  to  it  myself." 
"  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Manning  ;  "  your 
direction  is  ])lain  and  I  can  follow  it.  I  will  never  consent 
that  a  faithful  subject  of  his  Majesty  should  be  subjected  to  the 
dangers  of  captivity  or  death  on  my  account.  If  we  should 
fall  in  with  a  party  of  rebels,  and  we  cannot  say  that  they  are 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  now,  we  should  both  lose  our  lives. 
I  sliould  be  hanged  for  desertion,  and  you  for  aiding  nie  to 
reach  the  British  army."  This  speech  produced  the  effect  he 
desired.  The  libation  concluded.  Manning  rode  off  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  com])any,  and  when  out  of  sight,  crossed  to  tlie 
other  road,  and  urging  his  horse  to  full  speed,  in  a  short  time 
overtook  and  communicated  the  interesting  intelligence  to  his 
comnuinder.  Lee  was  then  meditating  an  attack  u})on  Tarle- 
ton, who  had  crossed  the  Haw  River  to  support  the  Lisurgents  . 
but,  ])erceiving  the  vast  importance  of  crusliing  the  revolt  in 
tlic  ImuI,  he  ini'ormed  Cfeneral  Greene  of  liis  plan  bv  a  confi- 
dential messenger,  and  hastened  to  the  })oint  of  reiulezvous, 
where  Pyle,  with  upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  liad  already 
arrived.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  sanguinary  scene  which 
followed.  Ryle  completely  deceived,  and  to  the  last  believing 
the  Legionary  Dragoons  the  soldiers  of  Tarleton,  was  over- 
])o\vered,  and.  with  a  coii>i(l('rablc  portion  ot"  his  torcc,  hecaiiie 
victims  of  crcduiitv. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  tliat  "severity  at  first  is  often  Iniman- 
ity  in  the  end."  Its  policy,  on  this  occasion,  will  scarcely  be 
denied.  As  Lee  permitted  no  pnrsuit,  many  escaped,  and 
spreading  nniversal  alarm,  so  completely  crnshed  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  that  opposition  to  government  was  pnt  at  once  and  ef- 
fectnally  to  rest.  Bnt  had  the  Insnrgents  been  cnt  off  to  a 
man,  would  not  the  act  have  been  justified  on  the  score  of  re- 
taliation i  The  provocation  would  have  sanctioned  it.  To 
Colonel  Bnford,bnt  a  little  before,  Tarleton  had  refused  capitu- 
lation. Deaf  to  the  voice  of  clemency,  and  intent  on 
slaughter,  a  charge  was  made  on  an  unprepared  and  unresisting 
foe.  His  heart  was  steeled  against  the  ch^ims  of  mercy,  and,  as 
Lee  has  forcibly  said,  "  it  needed  but  the  Indian  war-dance, 
and  roasting  fire,  to  have  placed  the  tragedy  which  followed, 
first  in  the  records  of  torture  and  death." 

Many  other  proofs  could  be  adduced  of  Manning's  presence 
of  mind,  and  cool  intrepidity  in  action.  It  is  grateful  to  me 
to  mention  one  of  these.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  after  the 
British  line  had  been  Ijroken,  and  the  Old  Buffs^  a  regiment 
that  had  boasted  of  the  extraordinary  feats  that  they  were  to 
perform,  were  running  from  the  field.  Manning,  in  the  (Mitlm- 
siasm  of  that  valour  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, sprang  forward  in  pursuit,  directing  the  platoon  wliich 
he  connnanded  to  f>llow  hijn.  He  did  not  cast  an  eye  behind 
him  until  he  found  himself  near  a  large  brick  house,  into  which 
the  York  Volunteers,  connnanded  by  Cruger,  were  retiring. 
The  British  were  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  not  an  Ameri(;an 
soldier  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
yards.  Lie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  springing  at  an  ofii- 
cer  who  was  near  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  exclaiming 
in  a  harsh  tone  of  voice — "Damn  you,  sir,  you  are  mv  prison- 
er," wrested  his  sword  from  his  grasp,  dragged  him  hy  force 
from  the  house,  and  keeping  his  body  as  a  shield  of  defence 
from  the  heavy  fire  sustained  fnjni  the  wiiuhyws,  carried  liini 
oft' without  receiving  any  injury.  Manning  has  often  related, 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  expected  that  his  prisoner  W(udd 
have  made  an  eft'ort  for  liberty,  he,  with  great  solemnity^  com- 
menced an  enumeration  of  his  titles — "I  am  Sir,  Henry  Barrv, 
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Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  the  British  army,  Captain  in  tlie 
52d  Regiment,  Secretary  to  the  Connnandant  of  Charleston." 
"  Enongh,  enough,  sir,"  said  the  victor,  "  you  are  just  the  man 
I  was  looking  for  ;  fear  nothing  for  your  life,  you  shall  screen 
me  from  danger,  and  I  will  take  special  care  oi  you.''''  He  had 
retired  in  this  manner  some  distance  from  the  brick  house, 
when  he  saw  Captain  Robert  Joiett  of  the  Virginia  line,  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  a  British  officer.  They  had  se- 
lected each  other  for  battle  a  little  before,  the  American  armed 
with  a  Iti'oad  sword,  the  Briton  with  a  musket  and  bayonet. 
As  they  came  together,  a  thrust  was  made  at  Joiett,  which  he 
happily  parried,  and  both  dropping  their  artificial  weapons,  be- 
ing too  much  in  contact  to  use  them  with  etl'ect,  resorted  to 
those  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  by  nature.  They 
were  both  men  of  great  bulk  and  vigour,  and  while  struggling, 
each  anxious  to  bring  his  adversary  to  the  ground,  a  grenadier 
who  saw  the  contest,  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  officer,  made  a 
longe  with  his  l)ayonet,  missed  Joiett's  body,  but  drove  it  be- 
yond the  curve  into  his  coat.  In  attempting  to  withdraw  the 
entangled  weapon,  lie  threw  both  tlie  cond)atants  to  the 
ground ;  when  getting  it  free,  he  raised  it  deliberately,  deter- 
mined not  to  fail  again  in  his  purpose,  but  to  transfix  Joiett. 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Manning  approached — not  near 
enough,  however,  to  reach  the  grenadier  with  his  arm.  In 
order  to  gain  time,  and  to  arrest  the  stroke,  he  exclaimed  in  an 
angry  and  authoritative  tone — "You  danuiM  brute,  will  you 
murder  the  gentlenum  V  The  soldier,  supposing  himself  ad- 
dressed by  one  of  his  own  officers,  suspended  the  contemjdated 
blow,  and  looked  aroun<l  to  see  the  j)ers()n  who  had  thus  spoken 
to  him.  Before  he  could  recover  from  the  surprise  with  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  Manning,  now  sufficiently  near,  smote  him 
with  his  sword  across  the  eyes,  and  felled  liini  to  the  ground; 
while  Joiett  disengaged  himself  from  his  opponent,  and  snatch- 
ing u|)  the  musket,  as  he  attempted  to  rise,  laid  liim  dead  by 
a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  it.  Manning  was  of  infei'ior  si/e, 
but  strong  ami  i-emarkaWy  well  formed.  Joiett,  literally 
speaking,  a  giant.  This,  })robably,  led  Barry,  who  could  not 
have  washed  the  particulars  of  his  capture  to  beconnnented  on, 
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to  reply,  when  asked  by  his  Ijrotliei*  officers,  how  he  came  to  be 
taken,  "I  was  overpowered  by  a  hnge  Virginian."'^ 

The  reputation  of  a  sokHer,  so  highly  distinguished  both  for 
valour  and  discernment,  whose  iirmness  enabled  him,  in  all 
emergencies,  to  maintain  a  composure  that  neither  difficulty 
nor  danger  could  disturb,  has  caused  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  Manning  to  be  claimed  both  by  Ireland  and  America, 

If  my  recollection  is  accurate,  he  certainly  declared  himself 
a  native  of  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania.  Yet,  when  I  remember 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conversation — "  the  facility  he  possessed 
of  involving  in  obscurity,  the  subject  he  meant  to  elucidate" — 
the  accent  on  his  tongue — the  peculiar  turn  of  his  expression — 
his  calling,  for  example,  to  his  servant,  walking  with  naked  feet 
over  ground  covered  by  a  heavy  frost — "  Shall  I  never  teach 
you  discretion.  Drone!" — If  you  will  go  hare  foot,  why  the 
devil  don't  yow. put  on  your  blue  stockings."  And  on  another 
occasion,  returning  to  camp,  and  looking  at  a  bottle  of  spirits, 
half  emptied,  which  he  had  left  full — "  Speak  quickly.  Drone, 
you  big  thief,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  liquor  V  My  opinion  is  staggered,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  acknowledge  the  superior  claims  of  Ireland. 

Manning,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  married  into  a  highly 
respectable  family,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  Plis  attach- 
ment to  a  military  life  continuing  unabated,  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  appointment  of  Adjutant  General  of  the  Militia 
of  the  State,  obtained  it,  and  performed  the  important  duties 
attached  to  it,  with  the  applause  of  the  public,  till  his  death. 

*  Henry  Barry  was  an  eccentric  character.  He  aimed  at  singularity  in  words  as  well  as 
actions.  He  would  send  "  his  bettermost  kind  of  compliments"  to  a  lady  ;  and,  in  a  simple 
flower,  present  "the  sweetest  oi  all  possible  flowers."  But  in  nothing  was  his  conduct  re- 
garded as  so  farcical,  as  in  his  claim  to  delicate  and  liberal  feelings.  On  one  occasion,  it 
has  been  stated,  that  reading  a  Poem,  of  his  own  composition,  on  the  blessings  of  Liberty, 
a  gentleman  present  asked  him  frankly,  "  How  his  actions  could  be  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  principles  he  professed?"  "Because,  Sir,"  he  unblushingly  replied,  "I  am  a 
soldier  of  Fortune,  seeking  a  snug  and  comfortable  establishment.  My  feelings  are  as 
delicate  as  yours,  or  any  other  man's  ;  but  I  never  sutler  myself  to  be  humbugged  by  them." 
The  day  at  Eutaw  was  certainly  not  his  flghting  day  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
himself  in  India. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  THE  LEGION. 


Hav'uifi  hrh'fii  sketclnd  the  characters,  and  detailed  the  services  of  sev 
era!  of  the  Officeks  of  the  Legion,  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  (jratifn 
my  readers,  hy  recording  a  few  interesting  Anecdotes  relating  to  the 
Soldiers  of  that  corps.  In  proportion  as  they  were  removed  from 
that  rank  in  society,  in  which  an  enlargement  of  ideas,  and  exjmnsion 
of  mind  was  to  be  looked  for,  must  be  their  merit,  who,  under  the 
exalted  infnences  of  military  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  evinced  a  no- 
bleness of  soul,  and.  chivalric  intrepidity,  increasing  their  own  fame, 
and  giving  a  higher  stamp  of  celebrity  to  the  American  character.  I 
fondly  hope,  that  they  will  be  received  ivith  cordiality  by  every  2)(iiri- 
otic  bosom. 

SERGEANT  WHALING. 

When  the  importance  of  wresting  the  possession  of  the 
Stockade  Fort  at  Ninety-Six  from  the  enemy,  was  clearly  as- 
certained, Lientenant  Colonel  Lee,  to  whom  the  charge  of  di- 
recting all  operations  against  it,  was  intrusted  by  General 
Greene,  adopted  (it  must  be  acknowledged  too  hastily)  the 
opinion,  that  it  might  be  effected  by  tire.  Accordingly,  Ser- 
geant Whaling,  a  gallant  non-commissioned  officer,  who  had 
served  with  zeal  and  fidelity  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  whose  period  of  enlistment  wonld  have  expired  in  a 
few  days,  with  twelve  privates,  were  sent  forward  in  open  day, 
and  over  level  ground  that  afi'orded  no  cover  to  facilitate  their 
approaches,  to  accomplish  this  hazardous  enter])rize.  Whaling 
saw  with  certainty,  the  death  on  which  he  M-as  about  to  rush, 
but  by  the  prospect  of  which  he  was  una]>i)alled.  lie  dressed 
himself  neatly — took  an  affectionate  but  clieerrul  \va\c  of  his 
18 
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friends,  and  with  his  musket  swung  over  his  shouhler,  and  a 
bundle  of  bhizing  pine  torches  in  his  hand,  sprung  forward  fur 
the  object  of  his  attack.  His  ahicrity  inspired  the  little  band 
with  courage.  Tliey  followed  him  closely  up  to  the  building 
around  whicli  the  stockade  was  erected,  before  the  troops  with- 
in fired  a  shot.  Their  aim  was  deliberate  and  deadly.  But 
one  individual  escaped  with  life.  Whaling  fell  deeply  lament- 
ed by  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  Legion.  Instead  of  the 
rash  and  unavailing  exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected,  all 
admitted  his  just  claim  to  promotion — grieve<l  that  his  valu- 
able life  was  not  preserved  for  those  services  he  had  so  often 
shown  himself  so  capable  of  rendering. 

Poor  Whaling ! — the  soldier's   cherished  hope   was    denied 
him, 

"  When  all  bis  toils  were  past, 

"  Still  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last," 
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SERGEANT  MITCHELL. 

It  was  at  Niiietv-Six  also,  that  another  soldier  of  distin- 
guished merit  lost  his  life,  and  unhappily  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  distressing.  Captain  Michael  Rudolph  commanded 
the  detachment  of  the  infantry  on  duty  on  the  night  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Legion  from  Augusta,  where  the  corps  had  been 
employed,  during  the  early  part  of  the  siege  of  the  post  now 
threatened,  in  bringing  Colonel  Browne,  and  his  command,  to 
terms  of  snlnnission.  Sergeant  Mitchell  went  the  rounds  with 
Rudolph,  after  having  two  hours  before  planted  the  centinels 
at  their  posts.  Unhappily,  among  them  were  several  militia- 
men, who  had  never  before  seen  service.  One  of  these,  with- 
out challenging,  fired  at  the  relief  with  which  Rudol])h  and 
Mitchell  were  approaching  his  position,  and  shot  Mitchell 
through  the  body.  He  fell  to  the  ground — told  his  Captain 
that  he  was  mortally  wounded — warndy  pressed  his  hand — 
asked  if  he  had  ever  neglected  or  omitted  any  of  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  soldier  and  true  patriot — regretted  that  he  had  not 
closed  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  conjuring  him  to  bear 
evidence  that  he  died  without  fear,  and  without  a  groan  ex- 
pired !  He  was  a  Virginian  from  the  County  of  Augusta.  I 
fondly  hope  that  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  may  reach  his 
friends.     Whalinic  was  a  Pennsvlvanian. 
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BULKLEY  AND  NEWMAN. 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  Sonthern  army,  that  excited  the 
highest  interest,  was  the  singnlar  and  romantic  friendship 
which  united  two  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Le- 
gionary cavah-y.  Bulkley  and  Newman  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, born  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood,  and  from  early  infancy 
united  by  such  a  congeniality  of  sentiment,  that  it  almost  a])- 
peared  as  if  one  soul  gave  animation  to  botli.  Their  attach- 
ment increased  with  their  years — it  strengthened  witli  their 
strength.  As  school-fellows  they  were  inse}»arable  ;  their  task 
was  the  same,  and  he  who  was  lirst  perfect  in  acquiring  it,  M^as 
unhappy  till  he  had  impressed  it,  with  equal  force,  on  tlie 
mind  of  his  friend.  When  an  appeal  to  arms,  at  the  dawn  of 
our  Revolution,  had  called  forth  the  youthful  heroes  of  Amer- 
ica to  tight  the  l)attles  of  their  country,  and  defend  her  violated 
rights,  Ijoili^  on  tlie  same  day,  and  animated  with  the  same  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  her  cause,  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
her  armies.  The  officers  of  the  Legion,  avIio  yet  survive,  can 
testify,  that  through  all  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  South- 
ern war,  each  seemed  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and  allevia- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  his  friend,  than  of  his  own.  In  action 
they  invariably  fought  side  by  side;  in  the  more  tranquil 
scenes  of  encampment,  they  were  constantly  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits;  their  toils  and  their  pleasures  were  the  same. 
When  at  Quinby,  tlie  memorable  charge  was  made  on  the  19th 
British  Begiment,  by  the  intrepid  Armstrong,  Bulkley  and 
Newman  were  among  the  few  di-agoons,  who,  having  leapt  the 
gap  in  the  bridge,  which  the  enemy  were  industriously  at- 
tempting to  widen,  were  able  to  support  their  commander. 
The  display  of  gallantry  exhibited  could  not  have  lieen  sur- 
passed. Armstrong,  seconded  by  George  Carrington,  his  Lieu- 
tenant, his  gallant  Sergeant  Bower,  the  brave  Captain  M'Cauly, 
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of  tlie  militia,  and  less  than  a  dozen  of  his  own  troopers,  actu- 
ally cut  his  way  through  the  entire  regiment,  when  a  heavy 
and  fatally  di recited  lire  produced  a  most  direful  catastrophe. 
Power  fell  desperately  wounded ;  and  the  youthful  friends, 
Bulkley  and  Newman,  closed  their  brilliant  career  in  the  ]:)ath 
of  glory  for  evei*.  Mortally  wounded  at  the  same  instant,  they 
fell  on  the  same  spot,  and,  with  united  hands,  reciprocating 
kindness  to  the  last,  expired. 
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COKPOEAL   COOPEE. 

Making  a  tour  to  the  ISTorth,  in  the  _year  1817,  I  was  invited 
to  visit  the  Franklin,  then  lying  at  Chester,  in  company  with 
the  Commodores  Murray  and  Dale,  and  several  other  officers  of 
distinction.  On  our  passage  to  the  ship,  some  mention  being 
made  of  Carolina,  a  naval  officer  present,  said,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  exists  at  this  day,  an  individual  who  has  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Southern  war  of  the  Eevolution  than 
myself,  particularly,  all  that  relates  to  the  battles  fought  in  the 
Carolinas.  I  entered  those  States  with  the  Legion,  commanded 
by  Harry  Lee.,  and  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  our  toils  at  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston."  "  Under  such  circumstances.  Sir," 
I  immediately  replied,  "  it  must  be  my  good  fortune  to  be  in 
company  with  an  old  com])anion,  for  I  had  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing a  commission  in  the  infantry  of  that  regiment,  and  was, 
like  yourself,  attached  to  the  command  which  t(K)k  possession 
of  Charleston,  when  given  up  by  the  British."  "T  am,  Sir," 
rejoined  the  officer,  "  altogether  at  a  loss,  even  to  gness  at  your 
name  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  you  before.  At- 
tached to  the  Legion,  you  must  have  known  Armstrong,  who 
commanded  the  Sorrel  Troop,  and  have  probably  heard  of 
Co7'j)oral  Cooper,  wdio  belonged  to  it."  "  Good  heavens, 
Cooper,"  I  exclaimed,  with  delight,  "  is  it  you  ?  I  now  am  as- 
tonished at  my  own  forgetful n ess,  for  I  as  thoroughly  recognize 
you  as  if  we  had  parted  but  yesterday  !"  I  mentioned  my 
name  in  turn,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  I  was  not  forgotten 
by  him.  I  am  confident  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  sensation  of 
delight  and  good  feeling  to  men  who  had  served  and  sufi'ered 
together,  was  strongly  experienced  by  both.  The  surprise  and 
satisfaction  of  the  moment  being  at  an  end.  Cooper,  with  a 
significant  smile,  said,  "  By  the  by,  I  believe  you  were  one  of 
the  officers  who  sat  on  the  court-martial  when  I  was  in  jeopardy. 
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and  brought  to  trial  at  our  encampment,  near  the  Ashley  Riv- 
er." "  No,  Cooper,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  not ;  though  I  well  re- 
member, on  another  occasion,  when  we  lav  at  M'Pherson's, 

that,  in  consequence  of  your "  "  Hush,  hush,  my  dear 

Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  find  that  you  have  an  excellent  and  ac- 
curate memory,  the  less  we  say  on  that  i^uhject  the  l)etter."  I 
had  known  Cooper  well ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert, 
that  a  more  gallant  soldier  never  wielded  a  sabre.  The  char- 
acter, indeed,  of  consummate  intrepidity,  distinguished  every 
individual  of  Armstrong's  troop.  Disciplined  by  him,  and  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  tliey  were  invincible.  But  there  were 
particular  traits  that  characterized  Coo]Kn-,  that  entitled  him  to 
still  higher  commendation.  If  activity  and  intelligence  were 
requisite  to  obtain  information — if  gallantry  to  strike  a  partizan 
blow.  Cooper  was  always  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  Lee. 
He  had  a  soul  for  enterprize,  and  by  prompt  dis(?ernment,  and 
a  happy  facility  of  calculating  from  appearances  of  events  to 
happen,  of  incalculable  utility  to  the  service.  When  Arm- 
strong, by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  a 
Hag  sent  out  from  the  British  commander  to  say,  that  his 
servant  and  baggage  would  be  expected,  as  he  wished  to  show 
every  civility  to  an  enemy,  whose  bravery  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  his  generosity  to  all  who  fell  into  his  power.  Cooper 
was  immediately  directed  by  Lee,  to  act  the  part  of  a  domestic, 
and  sent  forward  for  the  juirpose.  I  mentioned  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstance  to  Cooper,  who  re})lied,  "  and  well  I 
knew  my  Colonel's  motives  ;  and  so  perfectly  was  I  disposed 
to  second  his  views,  that  while  taking  the  refreshment  which 
was  ordered  for  me  by  General  Leslie,  in  the  front  of  his 
quarters  near  the  British  lines,  I  was  closely  examining  the 
course  of  a  creek  in  his  rear,  by  which  I  flattered  myself,  I 
should  very  s])eedily  1)C  able  to  conduct  and  introduce  him  at 
the  Head-Quarters  of  our  own  army."  He  then  went  on  to 
say — "  The  arts  used  by  a  Captain  Canqibcll,  wlio  tried  every 
manner  of  cajoling,  to  pick  out  of  my  conversation  intelligence 
of  our  force  and  position,  very  highly  amused  me.  1  acted  the 
simpleton's  part  so  naturally,  that  I  could  clearly  perceive,  that 
he  believed  me  completely  entangled  in  his  toils.     When  snd- 
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denly  clianging  my  manner,  I  gave  him  such  a  bnrlesqne  and 
exaggerated  an  account  of  troops  of  dragoons  and  ]"egiments  of 
infantry,  that  had  no  existence  but  in  my  own  imagination, 
that  perceiving  my  drift,  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "  Damn  you, 
you  rascal,  you  are  too  cunning  for  me.  Here,  take  a  drink  of 
grog  and  depart.""  I  cannot  conjecture  why  it  was  done ;  but 
finding  that  I  was  not  to  be  deceived,  I  think  that  they  might 
have  done  me  the  credit  to  suppose,  that  I  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated ;  but,  instead  of  conducting  me  to  my  Captain,  I  was 
led  to,  and  shut  up  in  the  Provost,  when  looking  through  the 
bars,  I  perceived  Armstrong  passing  merrily  along  with  several 
Naval  othcers,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  civility 
to  him.  My  situation  forbid  ceremony,  so  I  called  out  lustily 
— "  Hollo,  Captain  Armstrong  !  pray  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me,  is  it  you  or  /that  am  a  prisoner?'''  My  speech  produced 
an  explanation.  I  was  immediately  released ;  and  prolitting 
by  every  occasion  to  store  my  mind  with  useful  intelligence,  in 
a  few  days  left  the  garrison,  a  partial  exchange  having  freed 
my  Captain  from  captivity.  My  fortunes  have  since  varied  very 
much.  I  have  gained  nautical  information — have  commanded 
a  ship  of  my  own — have,  as  a  Naval  officer,  supporied  the  flag 
of  my  country — and  now  the  war  being  over,  find  a  snug  birth 
in  the  Navy  Yard.  My  varied  life  would  greatly  amuse  could 
I  detail  it,  more  especially,  as  its  constant  bustle  but  ill  accords 
with  my  I'eligious  pnnci]i)les  ',  for,  though  you  might  not  sus- 
pect it,  whenever  my  thoughts  take  a  serious  turn,  1  am  pro- 
fessedly a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  genuine  home- 
spun Quaker." 
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Although  tlie  expedition  agiinst  Georgetown,  conducted  by 
General  Marion  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee,  was  not,  froni  a 
combination  of  adverse  circumstances,  crowned  with  success. 
Although  the  flight  of  a  guide,  who  had  engaged  to  conduct 
Captain  Armstrong  and  the  dragoons  of  the  Legion  to  a  point, 
which  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  British  soldiers, 
who  had  esca})ed  the  Legionary  Infantry,  from  reaching  a  re- 
doubt that  aftbrdcd  perfect  security,  had  given  ample  grounds 
for  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  disconcerted  the  })lans  that 
had  })romised  the  most  perfect  triumph ;  yet,  advantages  arose 
from  it  of  considerable  consecpience  to  the  American  cause. 
Colonel  Camp1)ell,  the  Commandant,  was  taken,  and  about 
seventy  men  eitlier  killed  or  made  prisoners.  It  convinced  the 
British,  that  however  great  the  distance  by  which  they  were 
removed  from  their  enemy,  (the  Continental  army  being,  at  the 
period  of  attack,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina)  that  they 
were  still  vulnerable,  and  at  every  moment  sul)ject  to  attack. 
It  checked  their  marauding,  predatory  expeditions,  gave  com- 
parative security  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity, 
and  to  themselves,  full  assurance,  that  to  be  safe,  they  must 
continue  inactive,  and  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  garri- 
son. It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  record  the  singular  gallantry  of  a 
most  meritorious  soldier,  who,  on  this  occasion,  gained  high  re- 
nown. 


SEEGEANT  OED. 

In  every  instance  where  this  heroic  soldier  was  engaged  in 
action,  he  not  oidy  increased  his  own  reputation,  but  animated 
those  around  him  by  his  lively  courage.  In  camp,  on  a  march, 
and  in  every  situation  he  performed  all  his  duties  witli  clieer- 
fulness  and  vivacity,  preserving  always  the  most  orderly  con- 
duct, and  keeping  his  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing  in  the 
neatest  possible  condition.  lie  might,  indeed,  be  considei'e(l  a 
perfect  soldier. 

19 
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At  tlie  surprise  of  Georgetown,  being  witii  a  small  party  of 
tlie  Legion  infantry,  in  possession  of  an  inclosure,  surronnding 
a  house  from  wliicli  tliey  liad  expelled  the  enemy,  the  recovery 
of  the  position  was  sought  by  a  British  force,  whose  leader,  ap- 
proaching the  gate  of  entrance,  exclaimed — "  Rnsh  on,  my 
brave  fellows,  they  are  only  worthless  militia,  and  have  no 
bayonets."  Ord  immediately  ]>laced  himself  in  front  of  the 
gate,  and  as  they  attempted  to  enter,  laid  six  of  his  enemies,  in 
succession,  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  every  thrust — "No 
bayonets  here — none  at  all  to  be  sin*e!"  following  up  his  strokes 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  British  party  could  make  no  im- 
pression, and  were  compelled  to  retire. 
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PERRY  SCOTT. 

TiiKRE  was  no  soldier  in  the  Legion'  iiitantry.  who  appeared 
more  completely  to  have  gained  the  favour  of  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Lee,  than  Perry  Scott.  His  chief  merit  consisted  in  his 
consummate  intrepidity,  and  readiness  to  engage  hi  hardy  enter- 
prize.  As  often  as  a  partizan  expedition  was  in  contemplation, 
lie  was  invariahly  selected  as  one  of  tlie  daring  spirits  to  insure 
success.  I  am  tein]>ted  to  call  for  tlie  pity  of  his  countrymen  for 
liis  untimely  end,  from  the  recollection,  that  in  all  the  battlesof 
the  South,  from  the  junction  of  the  Legion  with  the  army  of 
General  Greene,  till  the  linal  retreat  of  the  enemy,  he  was  no- 
ticed for  distinguished  valour  and  activity.  He  was  present  at 
the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  shortly  after  disbanded ;  hut, 
devoted  to  a  military  life,  again  enlisted  with  his  former  com- 
mander, Michael  Rudolph,  then  at  the  head  of  a  Legionary 
Corps,  under  the  orders  of  General  Harmar,  and  as  Sergeant 
Major  acquitted  himself  with  reputation. 

The  Indian  war  terminated,  Scott  knowing,  that  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  Partizan  Legion  of  Lee,  and  several  of  his 
old  associates,  had  settled  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  resolved  to 
visit  them,  and  actually  reached  the  Cheraws  with  that  inten- 
tion. Here,  for  the  sake  of  repose,  after  a  wearisome  journey, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  public  house,  kept  by  an  old  sol- 
dier, once  attached  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  the  corps  com- 
manded by  Lord  Rawdon.  An  amicable  intercourse,  for  a 
time,  increased  the  att;icliment  of  these  veterans  to  each  othei". 
Scott  eulogized  the  l»ravery  of  the  Irish,  and  hi^  com[)anioii 
was  lavish  in  his  cominendatioii  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Legion, 
when  unluckily  drawing  comparisons  relative  to  the  merits  of 
their  res])ective  corps,  a  serions  qnarrel  ensued,  which  they  im- 
mediately determined  to  settle  by  the  sword.  Tlie  coiiriict  was 
maintained  with  spirit  and  obstinacy,  and  its  result  longdoubt- 
ful,  but  Scott  gaining  a  su[)eriority  and  actively  maintaining  it. 
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was  about  to  ti'iuiii])li,  when  the  wife  of  his  adversary  interfer- 
ing, and  putting  a  loaded  pistol  into  her  husband's  hand,  he 
discharged  it  at  poor  Scott,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  This 
conflict  being  considered  as  the  settlement  of  a  point  of  honour, 
no  effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  it,  but  the  survivor  was  now 
arrested,  and  being  shortly  after  tried  for  murder,  was  con- 
demned and  executed. 
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PATPJOTS  IN  THE  CIYIL  LINE, 

AND    PRISONERS    CONFINED    AS    SUBJECTS    FOR    RETALIATION. 


While  such  applause  is  bestowed  on  Revolutionary  charac- 
ters, distinguished  in  tlie  field  of  glory,  I  consider  it  equally  a 
duty,  and  it  is  altogether  congenial  to  my  inclination,  to  express 
my  higli  admiration  of  the  illustrious  patriots,  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  varied  species  of  oppression  by  which  they  were  inces- 
santly goaded,  adhered,  with  unshaken  resolution,  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  pledged  themselves  to  support.  History  afibrds 
no  example  of  magnanimity,  that  can  surpass  the  firmness  and 
patient  suftering  of  the  intrepid  associates,  who,  selected  as  ol)- 
jects  of  peculiar  severity,  and  more  refined  persecution,  were 
accused  of  imaginary  crimes,  and,  in  violation  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charleston,  and  every  principle  of  good  faith,  torn  from 
their  families,  and  exiled  to  St.  Augustine.  It  has  been  said, 
that  constancy  will  give  place  to  despair,  wlien  sufiering  ap- 
pears without  end.  To  find  them,  therefore,  firm  in  duty,  and 
meeting  their  fate  with  that  intrepid  assurance  which  could 
alone  result  from  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  consciousness  of  cor- 
rect and  irreproachable  coiuluct,  must,  as  long  as  mankind 
])ossess  sense  to  perceive,  and  virtue  to  approve,  the  beauty  of 
patriotic  worth  and  excellence,  secure  to  them  the  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  their  country.  This  inhuman  and  unjustifi- 
able measure  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  expressly  to  ascer- 
tain the  firmness  and  constan(^y  of  the  American  character. 
What  was  the  result  ?  Did  tyranny  produce  submission  ? 
Did  integrity  lose  its  dominion  in  the  patriotic  heart  ?  ( ),  no  ! 
The  reverses  of  fortune  aftbrded  a  more  ample  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  theii*  exalted  magnanimity;  aiul  they  never  apjieared 
less  appalled,  nor  inclined  to  l)end  with  submission  to  the  yoke, 
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than  at  the  period  wlien  not  a  ray  gleamed  in  perspective,  to 
cheer  them  through  the  dark  terrors  of  the  storm.  Not  an  in- 
dividual shrunk  from  his  duty. 

It  is  due  to  their  exeni])lary  iirmness  to  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular relative  to  the  suffering  they  were  compelled  to  endure. 
When  all  the  exiles  (with  the  exception  of  General  Gadsden,  who 
steadily  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  enter  into  no  new  en- 
gagement with  men  who  had  once  deceived  him)  had  given 
their  paroles  to  conline  themselves  Avithin  certain  prescribed 
limits,  and  to  withhold,  until  exchanged,  all  active  opposition 
to  the  British  authorities.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  gar- 
rison, as  if  distrustful  of  their  sincerity,  issued  an  order,  that 
they  should  attend,  at  roll-call,  thrice  every  day,  in  these  in- 
sulting words : 

"  St.  Augustine,  September  16th,  1780. 
General  Orders. 

"  The  Kebel  prisoners  are  to  appear  at  gun-fire  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  guard  mounting  in  the  morning,  at  the  Town  House, 
where  the  Commissary  will  attend,  and  call  the  roll  of  every 
name,  and  report  to  the  Captain  of  the  day  if  any  be  absent. 

'"  They  are  to  put  some  badge  of  distinction  on  their  negroes 
and  other  domestics,  so  that  they  may  be  known. 

"  No  Kebel  uniform,  or  any  coats  in  imitation  of  British  or 
French  Regimentals,  to  be  worn  by  any  of  them. 

"  If  any  soldier  is  seen  or  known  to  associate  with  any  of  the 
Rebels,  he  shall  be  brought  to  a  Court-martial,  and  tried  for  a 
disobedience  of  orders. 

"  By  order  of  the  Connnanding  officer, 

"WM.  FLOYER,  Lieutenant, 
''  Acting  Adjutant  in  60tli  Regiment. 
"  To  Wm.  Brown,  Esq. 

"  Commissary  of  Prisoners." 

Additional  severities  were  constantly  imposed  ;  but  none  that 
so  highly  aggravated  misfortune,  as  an  order  which  forl)id  the 
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worship  of  the  Deitv.  This  was  at  lirst  coiniiiuiiicated  by  a 
verbal  message,  but  was  speedily  followed  by  a  direct  order  to 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Coimnissary  of  Prisoners,  to  this  effect : 


''  St.  Augustine,  November  18th,  1780. 
"  Sir  : 

"■  Having  been  informed  that  the  Rebel  prisoners  have 
very  improperly  held  private  meetings  for  tlie  purpose  of  per- 
forming Divine  Service,  agreeably  to  their  rebellious  principles, 
and  as  such  proceedings  are  thought  highly  injurious  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,  and  of  seditious  tendency,  and  an  in- 
fringement of  their  pledge  of  honour  :  I  desire  you  will  acquaint 
them,  that  such  meetings  will  not  be  allowed,  and  that  seats 
will  be  provided  for  their  reception  in  the  Parish  Church, 
wdiere  it  is  expected  they  w^ill  observe  the  utmost  decency. 
You  are  also  to  mention  to  these  gentlemen,  that  I  consider 
messages  delivered  by  you  of  sufficient  weight  and  authenticity, 
and  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  your  request,  that  I  descend 
to  this  manner  of  satisfaction,  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gla- 
zier also  desires  may  be  understood  to  be  expressive  of  his  sen- 
timents. 

(Signed)  "PAT  TONYN. 

"  To  Wm.  Brown,  Esq. 

"  Commissary  of  Prisoners  of  War." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  on  this  outrageous  insult 
both  to  God  and  man.  I  will  content  mj'self  by  giving  an  ex- 
tract from  the  diary  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Josiali  Smith,  which 
plainly,  hut  forcihly,  S})eaks  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  pious 
man. 

"  Behold  the  act  of  a  British  Governor  ;  an  act  neither  char- 
itable in  its  nature,  nor  pious  in  its  intention.  Totally  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  character,  and  even  short  of  Heathen 
tenderness  and  furljcarance.  For  we  read  in  Scripture,  Acts, 
chap,  xxviii,  xcr.  -)<•  ami  .'Jl,  'that  Paul,  tlicii  a  pi-isoucr  in 
Home,  dwelt  for  two  whole  years  in  his  own   hired  house,  and 
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received  all  that  came  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concerned  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.''  This 
only  was  our  desire — and  this  we  think  was  our  duty  ;  to  spend 
a  part  of  every  Sabbath  in  holy  adoration  of  the  Divine  Being 
who  not  only  created,  l)Ut  daily  preservetli  us,  and  in  tender 
mercy  supplies  all  our  wants.  But  we  are  charged  with  pro- 
ceedings of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  violation  of  our  paroles 
and  pledge  of  honour.  This  we  absolntely  deny,  having  care- 
fully avoided  to  require  any  thing  tending  that  way  from  our 
reader  and  preacher,  either  in  sermons  or  prayers.  Once,  in- 
deed, some  expressions  in  the  latter  were  made  use  of  by  the 
reader,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  company,  luit  never 
again  repeated ;  nor  did  we  once  court  or  enjoy  the  presence 
of  any  inhabitant  in  our  Sabbath  assemblies.  But  that  we 
might  not  plead  the  entire  want  of  religious  worship,  we  are 
'  invited  to  attend  the  Parish  Church,  where  seats  will  l)e  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  where  it  was  expected  that  we  should  observe 
the  utmost  decency.'  This  is,  indeed,  an  insult  upon  our  un- 
derstandings ;  for,  can  it  be  expected,  that  we  conld,  with  the 
least  sincerity,  join  in  prayer  for  the  daily  destruction  or  disap- 
pointed efforts  of  our  brethren  and  friends,  or  implore  success 
for  a  man  that  had  countenanced  every  kind  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  towards  our  friends  and  connexions,  and  all  with  a  view 
of  enslaving  us  and  our  posterity,  and  to  whom  we  have  sworn 
that  wx  will  never  be  subject  while  we  can  have  the  power  of 
remaining  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Such 
worship  wonld  indeed  be  no  better  than  solemn  mockery ; 
therefore,  rather  than  join  in  such  hypocritical  petitions,  and 
perhaps  be  insulted  with  sermons  calculated  to  atlront  us,  we 
have  resolved  to  refuse  our  attendance  on  Divine  worship,  at 
the  Parish  Church,  and  patiently  put  up  with  the  loss  of  pay- 
ing our  devotions  publicly,  and  at  our  own  dwellings  silently 
to  spend  our  returning  Sabbaths,  in  the  best  manner  we  can, 
by  reading  and  meditation,  until  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
disposer  of  all  events,  to  restore  us  again  to  peace,  and  to  our 
afflicted  families  and  friends." 

But  how  shall  I  find  expression  to  do  justice  to  the  heroes, 
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who,  arrested  as  objects  of  retaliation,  in  the  event  of  (xeneral 
Greene's  carrying  into  effect  his  threat  relative  to  the  execution 
of  Colonel  Hayne,  M^ere  shut  up  in  prison-ships,  and  kept  in 
momentary  expectation  of  death.  Allowed  to  forward  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  General,  whose  highly  excited  resent- 
ments the  British  commanders  were  anxious  to  deprecate. 
They  urge  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  would  ensure  their  safety,  but  raised  by  their 
magnanimity  above  the  terrors  of  an  infamous  and  public  exe- 
cution, alone  lament, "  that  if  it  be  the  lot  of  all  or  any  of  them 
to  be  sacriiiced,  that  their  blood  cannot  be  disposed  of  more  to 
the  advancement  of  the  glorioiis  cause  to  which  they  had  ad- 
hered.'- Where,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  shall  we  find  an 
instance  of  more  exalted  patriotism.  The  highly  eulogized  self- 
devotion  of  Regulus,  which  immortalized  his  name,  and  added 
lustre  to  the  reputation  of  his  country,  when  compared  with 
such  a  display  of  magnanimity,  shrinks  into  insigniiicance. 
The  Roman  had  been  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  his  manners, 
and  would  have  been  the  last  to  excuse  the  failures  of  another  ; 
he  therefore  preferred  a  death  which  would  obliterate  from  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  the  recollections  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  even  exalt  him  in  their  opinion,  to  a  life  which  could  only 
suliject  him  to  neglect,  and  the  severer  pangs  of  self-reproach. 
But,  in  this  instance,  not  a  solitary  individual,  but  a  band  of 
heroes,  regardless  of  their  own  safety,  bid  defiance  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  their  persecutors,  and  calmly  solicit,  that  wo  consid- 
eration of  their  sufferings,  should  alter  the  resolutions  that  the 
American  General  had  adopted  as  necessai'y  to  the  nuiinte- 
nance  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  Continental  Line,  composing  the  army  of  General  (Trcene, 
gives  them  a  title  to  distino-uished  encomium.  Regrardless  of 
the  (consequences  to  which,  in  case  of  capture,  they  would  be 
exposed,  they  come  forward  with  unanimity,  and  earnestly  so- 
licit that  prompt  retaliation  should  avenge  the  mui'dci'  of  a  he- 
roic soldier,  and  for  ever  put  down  the  wish  to  renew  such 
sanguinary  proceedings.  "  We  are  not,"  they  say,  "  unac- 
quainted that  such  a  measure  will  in\'olve  our  li\(s  in  addi- 
20 
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tioual  dangers,  but  we  liad  rather  forego  temporary  distinctions, 
and  commit  ourselves  to  tlie  most  desperate  situations,  than 
prosecute  this  just  and  necessary  war,  upon  terms  so  unequal 
and  dislionourable/'  Tliis  proceedure  was  highly  gratifying 
to  General  Greene,  but  scorning  to  increase  the  miseries  of  the 
deluded  loyalists  who  had  joined  the  British  standard,  he  re- 
soh'ed  to  retaliate  on  the  regular  officers  alone.  Fortunately 
for  those  who  had  been  designated  as  the  pro[)er  olijects  of  re- 
sentment, no  one  of  equal  rank  with  Colonel  llsivue  was  ever 
after  made  a  prisoner.  I  well  remember  when  Major  Skelly, 
of  the  Tlst  regiment,  was  taken,  report  had  given  liim  higher 
rank — he  was  called  Colonel  Skelly.  When  ascertained  that 
he  was  a  really  a  Major^  GeneTal  Greene,  whose  mind  was  evi- 
dently extremely  agitated,  said,  "I  rejoice  at  the  circumstance, 
as  he  has  the  reputation  of  having  always  conducted  himself 
witli  h\unanity,  and  like  a  gentleman.  Had  he  been  a  Colonel, 
he  must  have  suffered.'" 

My  admiration  of  patriotism  is  such,  that  I  make  no  excuse 
for  giving  the  names  of  the  persons,  who,  by  their  virtuous  ex- 
ample, may  teach  the  rising  generation  how  to  act  and  how  to 
suiter  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  our  Repuldic. 


EXILES    TO    ST.    AUGUSTINE. 

Edward  Blake,  John  l>udd,  Josej)]!  Bee,  Richard  Beresford, 
John  Berwick,  Robert  C-ochran,  Benjamin  Cudworth,  Henry 
Crouch,  John  Splatt  Cripps,  Edward  Darrel,  Daniel  De  Saus- 
snre,  John  Edwards,  Thomas  Ferguson,  George  Flagg,  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  Lieutenant  Governor;  William  11.  Gil)bes, 
Thomas  Grimball,  G.  A.  Hall,  William  Hall,  Thomas  Hall, 
Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jun..  Isaac  Holmes,  Richard  Hutson,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  William  Lee,  Rev.  John 
Lewis,  William  Logan,  William  Livingston,  John  Loveday, 
Richard  Lushington,  Arthur  Middleton,  William  Massey,  Ed- 
ward M'Cready,  Alexander  Moultrie,  John  Morrall,  John 
Neufville,  Edward  North,  Joseph  Parker,  John  Ernest  Poyas, 
Samuel  Prioleau,  Jacob  Read,  Hugh  Rutledge,  Edward  Rut- 
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ledge,  Benjamin  Postell,  John  Saus^uni,  Thomas  Savage,  Tliom- 
as  Singleton,  Josiah  Smith,  Pliilip  Smith,  James  Hamden 
Thomson,  Peter  Timothy,  John  Todd,  Anthony  Toomer,  Ben- 
jamin Waller,  James  Wakefield,  Edward  Weyman,  Morton 
Wilkinson. 

Of  these  distinguished  citizens,  live  only  survive,  viz:  ffosiah 
Smith,  Robert  Cochran,  George  Flagg,  W.  II.  Gibbes,  and 
John  Todd. 


PRISONKKS    ON    BOARD    TUE    PRISON-SHIP    TORBAV. 

William  Axson,  Samuel  Ash,  George  Arthur,  John  Anthony, 
Ralph  Atmore,  John  Baddely,  Peter  Bouimetheau,  Henry 
Benl)ridge,  Joseph  Ball,  jSTathaniel  Blundell,  James  Bricken, 
Francis  l>ayle,  William  Basquin,  John  Clarke,  Jun.,  Thomas 
Cooke,  Norwood  Conyers,  James  Cox,  John  Dorsuis,  Jose])h 
Dunhi]),  Rev.  James  Edmonds,  Thomas  Elliott,  Joseph  Elliott, 
Jolm  Evans,  John  Eberley,  Joseph  Glover,  Francis  Grott, 
Mitchell  Gargil,  William  Graves,  Peter  Guerard,  Jacob  Hen- 
ry, David  Hamilton,  Thomas  Harris,  William  Hornby,  Daniel 
Jacoby,  Charles  Kent,  Samuel  Lockhart,  Nathaniel  Lebby, 
Thomas  Listor,  Thomas  Legare,  Jolm  Lesesne,  Henry  Lybert, 
John  Michael,  John  Minott,  Sen.,  Samuel  Miller,  Stephen 
Moore,  George  Mouck,  Jonathan  Morgan,  Abraham  Mariett, 
Solomon  Milner,  Jolm  Neufville,  Jun.,  Philip  Prioleau,  James 
Poyas,  Job  Palmer,  Joseph  Robinson,  Daniel  Rhody,  Joseph 
Righton,  William  Snelling,  Jolm  Stephenson,  Jun.,  Paul  Sny- 
der, Abraham  Seavers,  Ripley  Singleton,  Samuel  Scottowe, 
Stephen  Shrewsbury,  John  Saunders,  JA,mes  Tousseger,  Paul 
Taylor,  Sims  White,  James  Wilkins,  Isaac  White,  George 
Welch,  Benjamin  Wheeler.  Wiiliain  Wilkic.  J..]m  Welch, 
Thomas  Yon. 


l>RISONERS    ON    BOARD    THE    SCIIR.     PACK-HORSE. 

-lohn  P)arn well,  Edward  I'arnwell,  Robert  Parnwell,  William 
Brandtbrd,  John  Blake,  Thomas  Cochran,  Jose])h  (Tray,  Rob- 
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ert  Dewar,  William  De  Saussure,  Thomas  Eveleigli,  John  Ed- 
wards, Jiin.,  John  W.  Edwards,  "William  Elliott,  Benjamin 
Guerard,  Thomas  Grayson,  Thomas  Gibbons,  Philip  Gadsden, 
John  Greaves,  William  H.  Henry,  Jolm  B.  Holmes,  William 
Holmes,  Thomas  Hughes,  James  Heyward,  George  Jones, 
Henry  Kennoii,  John  Kean,  Stephen  Lee,  Philip  Meyer, 
George  Mosse,  William  jSTeutVille,  John  Owen,  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  Jmi.  Samuel  Smith,  William  H.  Wigg,  Charles  A^arham, 
Thomas  Waring,  Jun.,  Kichard  Waring,  John  Waters,  David 
Warham,  Richard  Yeadon. 


There  are  still  other  patriots  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
persons  subjected  to  peculiar  persecution.  The  dreary  vaults 
of  the  Provost  were  assigned  to  them  as  a  residence,  and  in 
some  cases,  with  the  additional  incumbrance  of  heavy  irons. 
The  Colonels  Stark  and  Beard,  Captain  Moore,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Messrs.  Peter  Boquet,  Samuel  Legare,  Jonathan  Sarazin,  Hen- 
ry Peronneau,  Daniel  Stevens,  and  others,  who,  incapable  of 
deserting  the  cause  of  their  country,  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  submission,  were  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  on  whom 
it  was  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  coercion.  They  under- 
went the  trial,  the  ordeal  of  persecution,  without  the  slightest 
dereliction  of  principle,  their  patriotic  virtue  retained  its  purity 
to  the  last. 
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THE  ANCIENT  BATTALIdST  OF  ARTILLERY. 

Wheresoever  a  display  of  ]iatriotic  devotion  to  the  service 
of  their  countrv  has  distinguished  any  association  of  citizens, 
it  has  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  nie  to  record  it.  I  consider 
it  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  Charleston  Ancient  Battalion 
OF  Artillery,  to  state,  that  their  patient  endurance  of  difficul- 
ties, their  active  exertions  in  tlie  Held,  gained  them,  throughout 
the  war,  a  continued  increase  of  reputation. — Their  exemplary 
gallantry  in  the  action  near  Beaufort,  where  a  considerable 
British  force  under  Gairdner,  was  defeated  by  General  Moul- 
trie, and  steady  conduct  on  the  lines  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  when  the  defence  of  the  Horn-Work  was  particu- 
larly intrusted  to  them,  must  for  ever  redound  to  their  credit. 
Nor  is  it  less  honourable  to  them  to  find,  in  the  list  of  Exiles 
banished  to  St.  Augustine,  and  persons  selected  for  peculiar 
persecution,  and  sentenced  to  close  confinement  in  the  Provost 
and  Prison-Ships,  the  names  of  all  their  officers  without  an  ex- 
ception, and  very  many  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Battalion.  Tliey  were  the  only  volunteer  corps 
of  the  militia  that  remained,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  un- 
broken;  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  enemy, 
being  speedily  reorganized  and  recruited,  have  continued  to 
preserve  tlieir  high  and  merited  reputation.  It  is  a  ])leasure 
to  me  to  give  the  names  of  tlie  officers  in  command  at  the  restor- 
ation of  peace. 

Thomas  Grimball,  Major. 
Thomas  Heyward,  Captain. 
Edward  Rutledge,  do. 

ANTiUJNV    1  COMER,  do. 

William  II.  Gidhes,  Capla'ni  TAeutenant. 

Sims  White,  Lieutenant. 

Edward  Neufville,  do. 

Peter  liouNTiiEAu,     do. 

William  Morgan,      do. 

John  D.    Miller,        do. 

Edward  Weyman,      do. 

Daniel  Stevens,  do. 

Charles  Warham,      do. 
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GENEKAL   GADSDEN. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  coininaiKlers  towards  tliis  vener- 
able patriot,  in  the  strongest  manner  evinced  their  determina- 
tion rather  to  crush  the  spirit  of  opposition,  than  bv  conciliation 
to  subdue  it.  The  man  did  not  exist  to  whose  delicate  sense  of 
honour,  even  a  shadow  of  duplicity  would  have  appeared  more 
abhorrent  than  General  Gadsden.  Transported  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  with  many  of  the  most  resolute  and  intluential  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  to  St.  Augustine,  a:tendance  on  parade  was  pe- 
remptorily demanded ;  when  a  British  officer  stepping  forward, 
said,  "  Expediency,  and  a  series  of  political  occurrences,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  yon  from  Charleston  to  this 
place;  but,  gentleman,  we  have  no  wish  to  increase  your  suf- 
ferings; to  all,  therefore,  who  are  willing  to  give  their  paroles, 
not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  them,  the  liberty  of 
the  town  will  be  allowed;  a  dungeon  will  be  the  destiny  of 
such  as  refuse  to  accept  tlie  indulgence."  The  proposition  was 
generally  acceeded  to.  Ijut  when  General  Gadsden  was  called 
to  give  this  new  pledge  of  faith,  he  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  With  men  who  have  once  deceived  me,  I  can  enter  into  no 
new  contract.  Had  the  British  commanders  regarded  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  I  might  now,  although  a 
prisoner,  under  my  own  roof,  have  enjoyed  the  smiles  and  con- 
solations of  my  surrounding  family  ;  but  even  without  a  shadow 
of  accusation  proffered  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsistent  with 
my  plighted  faith,  I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant 
land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engagements,  I  will  give  no  pa- 
role." "  Think  better  of  it.  Sir,"  said  the  officer,  "  a  second 
refusal  of  it  will  fix  your  destiny — a  dungeon  will  be  your  fu- 
ture habitation."  "  Prepare  it,  then,"  said  the  inflexible  pa- 
triot, "  I  will  give  no  parole,  so  help  vie  God ,'" 

An  op])osition  to  the  arl)itrary  mandate  of  the  j)revailing 
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aiitliorities,  w;i«  estiniated  as  a  crime  too  iiag'raiit  to  pass  iin- 
pniii^lied.  Tlio  rectitude  of  his  character,  the  respectability  of 
his  age,  alforded  no  plea  in  his  favour  ;  he  was  immediately 
separated  from  his  companions  in  misfortune,  and  for  the  re- 
maining period  of  his  captivity,  condemned  to  pass  his  days  in 
solitary  continement.  It  was  not,  however  for  persecution  to 
daunt  and  overcome  a  mind  as  lirm  in  ]>atriotic  virtue  as  his. 
Patient  under  every  insult,  he  felt  the  pressure  of  tyranny,  but 
bent  not  beneath  its  weight.  He  uttered  no  sigh,  he  made  no 
remonstrance,  nor  deigned  to  solicit  a  mitigation  of  the  severi- 
ties inflicted  upon  him  ;  and  for  ever  to  hios  honour  must  it  be 
remembered,  that,  superior  to  the  dictates  of  resentment,  how- 
ever highly  excited,  at  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature 
at  Jacksonborough,  no  individual  advocated  with  greater  ardor 
and  humanity  the  cause  of  the  unfortunates,  who  had  incurred 
tlie  public  displeasure,  nor  more  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
mollity  the  punishments  denounced  against  them. 

"  Les  malheureux,  que  o)it  de  Vesprit^  trouvent  den  resources 
en  eux  weinesP  Sensible  that  activity  of  mind  would  increase 
its  energies,  and  better  enable  him  to  support  oppression,  he 
diligently  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
was  hourly  increasing  his  reputaticm  as  a  scholar,  while  his  ene- 
mies vainly  hoped  that  he  was  writhing  under  the  penalties  of 
his  political  offences. 

The  character  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  pure  in  }»rinciple, 
and  guided  by  the  most  honourable  intentions,  was  allowed  to 
him  even  by  the  most  determined  of  his  political  opponents. 
The  late  Governor  Boone,  decidedly  the  man  of  the  best  infor- 
mation and  correct  judgment  ever  sent  from  Britain  to  iireside 
over  the  ]M*ovince  of  South  Carolina,  was  heard  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  say — "  God  knows 
how  this  mdiappy  contest  will  end,  or  what  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  South  (Carolina  can  be  aiming  at — but  Gadsden  I  know 
to  be  an  honest  man — he  means  well." 

A  writer  of  intelligence,  immediately  subsequent  to  Iiis 
death,  doing  homage  to  his  virtues,  recommends,  and  in  my 
o[)inioii  with  singuhir  jTopiMety,  a  sentciu'c  from  Cicero,  as  an 
ap[)ro])riate  epitapli  : 
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"  IN    DIFFIOILLIMIS    REIPUBLICE   TEMPORIBUS    URBEM  NUNQUAM 

DESERUI IN    PROSPERIS    NIHIL    ])E    PUBLICO  DELIBAVI, 

IN    DESPERATIS  NIHIL    TIMUI." 

And  to  the  still  higher  increase  of  his  reputation,  adds — "  The 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  opposition  against  the  parent  gov- 
ernment, he  was  the  lirst  to  reconnnend  oblivion  in  favour  of 
tliose  who  dilfered  in  opinion,  and  who  were  condemned  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  ])olitical  oifences,  by  the  forfeiture  of 
their  estates." 

An  instance  of  his  iirm  and  decided  character,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1777,  is  highly  worthy  to  be  recorded.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  not  long  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, having  recommended  to  the  States,  .that  such  of  the  dis- 
affected as  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  ;  Mr.  Lowndes,  then  President  of  the 
State,  issued  his  Proclamation,  extending  the  time  for  taking 
the  oath  allowed  by  the  act  of  the  State  Legislature.  This 
measure  being  reprobated  by  some  of  the  whigs,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled,  wdio,  after  tearing  the  Proclamation 
from  the  liands  of  the  Marshal,  proceeded  with  noise  and 
tumult  to  the  State  House,  where  the  President  and  Council 
were  then  in  session.  General  Gadsden,  who  was  one  of  the 
Council,  came  out  to  the  people,  and  finding  their  resentments 
directed  towards  the  President,  told  them  that  he,  himself,  was 
the  man  whom  they  should  assail — that  he  had  advised  the 
Proclamation — that  the  public;  interest  required  the  country 
should  be  united — and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  embark  in 
the  common  cause,  should  be  received,  though  they  came  in  at 
the  last  hour — that  the  recommendations  of  Congress,  at  such 
a  crisis,  should  be  received  as  law — that  tliose  who  resisted 
them  were  little  better  than  the  enemies  of  the  country — that 
for  himself,  whatever  might  be  said,  or  done,  he,  as  a  Magis- 
trate, would  administer  the  oaths  to  any  person,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  time  permitted  by  the  Proclamation.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  declaration,  he  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock  of  the 
night  of  the  last  day  a])])ointedfor  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
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oatlis,  and  did,  actually,  at  a  late  hour,  issue  certificates  to 
some  Avlio  took  tlie  oaths  before  hiin. 

When  first  shut  up  in  the  Castle  at  St.  Aug-ustine,  the  com- 
fort of  a  lio;ht  was  denied  him  by  the  Commandant  of  the  For- 
tress. A  generous  subaltern  ofl:ered  to  supply  him  with  a  can- 
dle, but  he  declined  it,  least  the  ofticer  should  expose  himself  to 
the  censure  of  his  superior. 

After  Andre's  arrest,  Colonel  Glazier,  the  Governor  of  the 
Castle,  sent  to  advise  General  Gadsden  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  worst — intimating,  that  as  General  Washington  had  been 
assured  of  retaliation,  if  Andre  was  executed,  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  General  Gadsden  would  be  the  person  selected. 
To  this  message  he  replied — "  That  he  was  always  prepared  to 
die  for  his  country  ;  and  though  he  knew  it  was  impossible  for 
Washington  to  yield  the  right  of  an  independent  State  by  the 
law  of  war,  to  fear  or  afl:ection,  yet  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  sacrifice,  and  would  rather  ascend  the  scafibld  than  pur- 
chase wnth  his  life  the  dishonour  of  his  country," 

An  election  of  a  Governor  of  the  State  occurring  shortly 
after  his  exchange,  the  suffrages  of  the  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  in  his  favour,  but  he  declined  the  office,  and  in  terms 
so  highly  honourable  to  him,  that  I  fear  not  to  offend  by  re- 
cording their  pui-])()rt. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  : 

'•'•  I  have  served  my  country  in  a  variety  of  stations  for 
thirty  years,  and  would  now  cheerfully  make  one  of  a  forlorn 
hope  in  an  assault  on  the  lines  of  Charleston,  if  it  was  ])robable 
that  with  a  certain  loss  of  life,  you,  my  friends,  wouhl  be  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  your  capitol.  AVhat  I  can  do  foi- 
my  country,  I  am  willing  to  do.  My  sentiments  in  favoiii-  of 
tho  American  cause  have  never  changed.  I  consider  it  as  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  human  nature.  The  present  times  require 
the  vigour  and  activity  of  the  prime  of  life ;  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  old  age  would  prevent  me  from  serving  you  to  your 
advantage.  For  your  sakes,  and  the  sake  of  the  public,  I  mu>t 
bet;;  vour  indultj;euce  for  declininij;  so  arduous  a  trust." 
21 
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JOHN  RUTLEDGE. 

The  extraordiiiarv  })Owers  of  John  Rutledge,  his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  irresistilde  eloqnence,  can  best  be  estimated  by 
the  high  enconiinni  bestowed  on  him  by  the  celebrated  Patrick 
Henry,  of  Yirginia,  who  declared,  that  in  the  first  Congress, 
where  there  was  as  brilliant  a  display  of  talent  as  was  ever  ex- 
hibited in  a  collected  body  of  legislators,  "'  that  he  shone  with 
snperior  lustre."  Being  asked  on  his  return  to  his  native  State, 
"  what  had  been  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation — 
what  kind  of  men  com[)()sed  that  illustrious  body,  and  particu- 
larly whom  he  thought  the  greatest  man,"  he  replied,  "If  you 
speak  of  eloquence,  John  Ihitledge^  of  South-Carolina,  is  the 
greatest  orator;  but.  if  you  s})eak  of  information  and  sound 
judgment,  Colonel  WasJiington  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
man  on  the  floor."  Of  his  decision  of  character  there  can  ex- 
ist no  doubt.  It  was  strongly  exenq^lifled  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  contest.  When  the  vote  to 
appoint  deputies  to  a  Continental  Congress  was  carried  in  the 
Assembly  of  South-('arolina,  propositions  were  in nnediately  in- 
troduced, for  instructing  the  delegates  to  what  point  it  was  ad- 
missible for  them  to  pledge  the  concurrence  of  the  Province  to 
such  measures  as  might  be  proposed  for  general  adoption. 
John  Rutledge,  with  great  ability,  contended,  that  unless  un- 
shackled by  restraint,  and  allowed  to  act  at  discretion,  that 
their  power  to  do  good  would  be  inadequate  to  the  energies 
which  the  crisis  demanded  ;  and  being  asked,  "  what  ought  we 
to  do  then,  with  these  men  should  they  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
power  delegated  to  them,  he  replied,  "  hang  th&mP 
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But  to  his  guidance  of  tlie  helm  of  g-overnment,  during  the 
most  calamitons  scenes  of  the  war  witliin  tlie  State,  is  in  a 
great  degree  to  be  attributed  the  successes  ultimately  obtained 
over  a  powerful  and  triumphant  enemy.  He,  at  a  very  early 
period,  perceived  the  superior  al)ility  of  General  Greene  to  di- 
rect every  military  operation,  and  with,  indefatigable  industry, 
seconded  his  views  with  all  the  intluences  of  the  civil  author- 
ity. His  judicious  promotion  of  the  Generals  Su)ntet\  Marion 
and  Pickens^  did  credit  to  his  discernment,  and  proved  of  the 
highest  utility  to  his  country,  while  the  well-timed  proclama- 
tions, promising  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who  had  in  an 
e\'il  hour  been  tempted  to  make  sul)mission,  awakened  as  by  a 
charm  the  slumbering  energies  of  patriotism,  and  roused  the 
entire  population  of  Carolina,  as  one  man,  to  seek  for  conquest, 
or  encounter  death.  In  his  speech,  when  advanced  to  the 
Presidentifd  chair  of  the  State,  on  the  tirst  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  he  declared,  "I  have  always  thought  every  man's 
best  services  due  to  his  country ;"  and  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
war,  his  entire  conduct  gave  testimony  of  his  sincerity.  His 
zeal  and  activity  never  knew  abatement.  His  decision  in  re- 
fusing to  sanction  the  abandonment  of  the  Fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  must, 
for  ever,  redound  to  his  honour,  since  it  not  only  gave  to  Gen- 
eral Moultrie,  and  his  intrepid  garrison,  the  opportunity  to 
show  how  firm  the  resistence  of  men  determined  to  be  free ; 
but  so  completely  changed  the  sentiments  of  the  enemy  with 
regard  to  the  opposition  which  they  were  to  encounter,  M'heii 
engaged  with  Carolinians,  that,  though  still  formidable  in 
force,  and  capable  of  doing  much  mischief,  tht^'  at  once  rolin- 
cpushed  the  ideaof  furthur  liostility,  and  precipitately  witlidrow 
to  New  York. 

His  exertions  in  collecting  tlie  militia  of  the  interior  country 
at  Orangeburgh,  on  the  invasion  of  Pro\'ost,  and  e\])e(litious 
movement  to  frustrate  the  attack  on  (-liai'leston,  by  its  haj^py 
results,  increase  his  (^laim  to  applause.  Aliove  every  <itlier 
trait  of  (;haracter,  (when  I  consider  the  pro]iensity  of  man  to 
indulge  with  wantonness  in  tlu^  exercise  of  delegated  authority  I 
it  must  iHMJoimd   to  tbe  boiioui-  of  dob n    lJutle<lg(\  ]>oss('ssing 
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dictatorial  }>()\\('i's.  tliat  the  justice  and  er^nitable  current  of  his 
administration,  never  engendered  the  slightest  ninrnnir,  nor 
gave  birth  to  a  single  complaint.  So  niihl,  indeed,  and  concili- 
ating were  all  his  actions,  that  obedience  went  hand  in  hand 
with  command  ;  and  the  ardour  of  zeal  seemed  rather  to  solicit 
service,  than  seek  the  means  of  avoiding  it. 

Though  taxed  by  Cassiiis,  a  political  writer  of  tlie  day,  as 
being  the  framer  and  advocate  of  the  Confiscation  Law,  (now 
generally  reprol)ated)  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  exclu- 
sively to  censure  A/m,  when  at  the  moment  of  its  passing, 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  declared  their  sentiments,  or  gave  their  votes  in  opposition 
to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  provocation  to  severity  had  been 
considered  as  excessive,  and  the  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
excited  beyond  control.  I  was  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  that 
the  bill  passed,  and  had  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  though 
certainly  approved,  it  did  not  originate  with  him. 
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EDWARD  RUTLEDGE. 

As  iiniily  attaclied  as  his  brother,  to  every  feeling  and  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge,  with  equal  assiduity, 
devoted  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  public  service.  If  the 
Demosthenian  eloquence  of  John  Rutledge  was  more  inq^etu- 
ous  and  commanding,  the  Ciceronian  style  of  Edward  was  more 
persuasive.  There  was  a  suavity  in  his  manner,  and  conciliat- 
ing attraction  in  his  arguments,  that  had  frequently  the  effect 
of  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the  unfriendly,  and  which  uever 
failed  to  increase  the  ardour  and  inflexibility  of  steady  friends. 
The  eloquence  of  John  Rutledge  was  as  a  rapid  torrent ;  that 
of  Edward  as  a  gentle  and  smoothly  gliding  stream — the  flrst 
liui'ried  you  forward  to  the  point  it  aimed  at,  with  })owcrfnl 
im])etuosity — the  last  conducted  to  it,  with  fascinations  that 
made  every  progressive  ste])  appear  enchanting.  Civil  occupa- 
tions engaged  the  attention  of  the  elder  brother.  The  younger 
in  the  held,  as  well  as  in  the  cabinet,  obtained  celebrity.  In 
the  well-contested  action  on  Port  Royal  Island,  he  had  the  com- 
numd  of  one  of  the  field-pieces  which  essentially  contributed  to 
the  victory,  and  ju8tly  received  the  thanks  of  the  General  who 
conniiandcd.  After  the  captui'o  of  ('harleston,  the  influence 
both  of  his  talents  and  exanq)lc,  (\\(\  not  escape  the  peneti'ation 
of  the  British  C-ommanders.  They  ]>iainly  saw,  how  much  a 
man  of  such  superioi"  al)ility,  wouhl  be  looked  up  to  by  the  suf- 
fering multitude;  and  to  destroy  the  effect,  by  an  act  of  as 
great  tyranny  as  ever  was  exennsed,  removed  hini  to  St.  Au- 
gustine.  '^J'he  cheerfulness  of  his  natural  (h'siiositiou,  his  concil- 
iating attenti(^n  to  his  companions  in  this  situation  ol'  unmerited 
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persecution,  contributed  in  no  trifling  degree,  to  cherish  hope, 
and  oppose  intrepid  resistance  to  every  encroachment  of  des- 
pondency. After  his  exchange  and  freedom  from  captivity,  he 
was  elected  a  Member  of  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  war,  served  in  the  Council  aiding  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Matthews.  The  act  of  his  life  that 
exalts  him  to  the  higliest  lionour,  is  still  to  be  mentioned.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on 
the  4tli  of  July,  1776.  This  is  a  sublime  test  of  patriotism, 
that  can  never  be  disputed ;  and  which,  as  long  as  the  liberties 
of  America  shall  endure,  will  secure  to  him  the  admiration  and 
blessings  of  his  country. 
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HUGH  RUTLEDGE. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Hugli  Rntledge  were  not,  })erbaps, 
equally  brilliant,  nor  of  so  distingnished  a  cast  as  those  of  his 
brothers  ;  but,  for  solidity  of  judgment,  an<l  strong  nianlv  sense, 
he  was  not  inferior  to  either  of  them;  and  as  a  tirm  and  in- 
trepid patriot,  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  cheerful 
performance  of  every  duty  to  his  country.  lie  too,  like  his 
l)rother  Edward,  was  deemed  of  sufficient  consecpience,  to  be 
made  an  object  of  peculiar  |)ersecution  ;  and  being  sent  into 
exile,  supported  all  the  trials  of  long  continement,  and  irritat- 
ing restrictions,  with  unshaken  constancy.  After  his  exchange, 
lie  tilled  the  Speaker's  Chair  in  the  Legislature  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  members,  and  finally  advanced  to  the 
Chancery  Bench,  closed  a  life  of  usefulness  witli  the  a])i)hiuse 
and  sincere  regrets  of  his  gi-ateful  country. 
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DR.  DAVID  RAMSAY. 

The  literary  eliaracter  of  Dr.  Ramsay  does  honour  to  his 
country  ;  liis  political  conduct  durinw;  the  Revolutionary  war 
no  less  honour  to  himself.  The  dawn  of  hostility  found  him 
with  a  reputation  for  talents,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  which 
his  conduct  throughout  the  contest  seemed  to  extend  and  em- 
bellish. It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  American 
Revolution,  that  the  men  the  most  distinguished  for  genius  and 
virtue  were  its  advocates.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Rebels  (as  the 
English  delighted  to  call  them)  were  found  almost  all  the  ora- 
tors, statesmen,  and  philosphei's,  of  whom  the  country  could 
boast.  Lawyers  who  had  attained  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  Legislature,  and  at  the  bar ;  Physicians  who  had  become 
eminent  for  their  science  and  pi'ofessional  skill ;  Merchants  who 
had  acquired  wealth  and  honour  by  conuuercial  enterprize ; 
and  even  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who,  by  their  learning  and 
piety,  had  endeared  themselves  to  the  people,  all  united  their 
efforts  in  the  common  cause.  Thus  was  dignity  given  to  the 
contest,  and  the  public  feeling  was  excited  to  a  state  of  the 
most  noble  enthusiasm.  The  intluonce  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  ex- 
ample was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  professional  learning,  and  of  the  purest 
patriotism,  and  he  was  known  to  be  governed  in  all  his  actions 
by  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious  thity.  The  purity  of  his 
life  was  considered  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  uprightness  of 
his  view^s.  The  zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, could  not  fail  then  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  timid  and  scrupulous.  Dr.  Ramsay  never  hesi- 
tated a  moment  as  to  the  part  he  should  take  in  the  struggle. 
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With  ;ui  earnestness  and  ardour  which  no  danger  or  diHiculty 
could  impair,  he  embarked  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
for  independence,  and  in  every  period  of  the  war  he  wrote,  and 
spoke,  and  acted,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ability  for  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  that  glorious  object.  As  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  finally  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  always  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  in  debate,  his  wisdom  incounci],  and  hisprom[)titude 
and  energy  in  action.  Having  engaged  in  the  contest  from 
])rincip]e.  Dr.  Ramsay  pursued  his  course  with  a  devotion  and 
perse\'erence,  M'hicli  proved  that  his  heart  was  in  the  woi'k. 
The  press  teemed  with  the  ingenious  ])roductions  of  his  pen ; 
and  at  all  public  meetings  his  eloquence  was  exerted  to  sustain 
the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  people.  liogardless  of  his  private 
interests,  he  never  hesitated  to  perform  any  labour,  or  to  incur 
any  risk,  wdiich  the  general  welfare  seemed  to  require.  When 
his  professional  services  were  called  for  he  constantly  joined  the 
army,  and  was  present  with  the  Charleston  Ancient  Jjattalion 
of  Artillery  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  It  was  natural  that  such 
a  man  should  become  the  peculiar  object  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  accordingly  one  of  the  victims  selected  l)y 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  be  banished  to  St.  Augustine.  After  an 
exile  of  eleven  months,  in  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, he  was  released  and  returned  to  Carolina,  joining  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  at  the  Hills  of  Santee,  and  shortly  after  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  convened  at  Jackson- 
borough.  Though  he  had  just  suffered  great  iiHh'gnity  from 
the  injustice  and  violated  faith  of  tlie  enemy,  yet  always  supe- 
rior to  bad  passions,  and  incapable  of  revenge,  lie  exerted  his 
great  talents  and  influence  in  the  Assembly  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Confiscation  Acts,  and  to  lessen  the  punislunents 
denounced  against  political  offenders.  These  honoui'al)h^  exer- 
tions were  not  crowned  with  success,  3'et  still  the  praise  is  due 
to  Dr.  Ramsay  of  having  sacrificed  his  ])ersonal  feelings,  and 
made  a  noble  effoi't  to  stem  tlu^  torrent  of  j)nl)lic,  indignation, 
which  was  then  sweeping  before  it  many  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  State. 
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During  the  Revolution  lie  was  carefully  treasuring  up  nui- 
terials  for  a  history  of  its  eventful  scenes,  his  ardent  character 
never  permitting  him  to  doubt  the  iinal  success  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  establishment  of  American  Inde})endence.  In 
the  year  1785,  he  published  his  History  of  the  Revolution  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  1790,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  general 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.  No  man  could  have 
brought  to  the  composition  of  such  works,  higher  qualifications 
or  a  more  valuable  stock  of  information.  He  was  aware,  that 
his  feelings  as  an  American  patriot,  might  affect  his  impartiality 
and  bias  his  judgment ;  and  he  also  knew,  that  a  faithful  detail 
of  facts,  would  probably  be  received  at  that  period,  by  both 
parties,  with  dissatisfaction.  He  set  out,  therefore,  with  a  firm 
resolution,  as  he  himself  declares,  "  to  decline  the  fruitless  at- 
tempt of  aiming  to  please  either  party,  and  lo  follow  the  at- 
tractions of  truth  whithersoever  she  might  lead."  In  the 
]jr()secution  of  this  honourable  determination,  "  I  declare  (says 
he)  "  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  writing,  I  have  carefully 
watched  the  workings  of  my  mind,  lest  passion,  prejudice,  or 
party  feeling  should  warp  my  judgment ;  and  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  impress  on  myself,  how  much  more  honourable  it  is  to 
write  impartially  for  the  good  of  posterity,  tlian  to  condescend 
to  be  the  apologist  of  a  party."  No  higher  praise  can  be  be- 
stowed on  Dr.  Ramsay,  than  to  say,  that  he  acted  on  these  no- 
ble principles  in  the  comjiosition  of  all  his  works.  By  the  histo- 
ries above  alluded  to,  and  those  which  he  afterwards  published, 
Dr.  Ramsay  accjuired  the  distinguished  appellation  of  The 
American  Historian,  and  erected  for  himself  a  monument  as 
lasting  as  time. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  eloquence  was  altogether 
striking  and  })eculiar.  I  never  heard  on  tlie  floor  of  our  Legis- 
lature, a  Speaker  whose  harrangues  were  better  calculated  to 
inq)ress  on  his  audience  the  truths  whicli  he  wished  to  incul- 
cate. His  arguments  always  forcible,  and  admirably  arranged, 
were  brought  forward  with  ])eculiar  effect:  for,  so  strong  was 
his  expression  of  feeling,  that  it  was  inqiossible  not  to  believe 
him  sincere.  His  Ijiographer  on  this  subject,  ex[)resses  himself 
as  follows  : — ^"  Dr.  Ramsay  was  a  remarkably  fluent,  rapid,  and 
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ready  speaker ;  and  thongli  his  luaiiner  was  ungraceful — though 
he  neglected  all  ornament,  and  never  addressed  himself  to  the 
imagination,  or  the  passions  of  his  audience,  yet  his  style  was 
so  simple  and  sso  ])ure,  his  reasoning  so  cogent,  his  remarks  so 
striking  and  original,  and  his  conclusions  resulted  so  clearly 
from  his  premises,  that  he  seldom  failed  to  convince."*  Dr. 
Ramsay  retained  liis  style  of  speaking,  in  all  its  original  ardour, 
purity  and  force,  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

As  a  politician,  Dr.  Ramsay  was  always  remarkable  for  his 
candor  and  liberality.     As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  here 
mentioned,  that  he  had  on  one  occasion,  expressed  doubts  of 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  association  of  the 
Cincinnati  is  founded  ;  and  in  common  with  many  others,  en- 
tertained fears  of  the  tendency  of  that  Society,  to  build  up  an 
aristocracy  in  this  country.  Experience,  "  the  best  test  of  truth," 
fully  convinced  him  of  his  error ;  and  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain  having  brought  the  patriotism  of  its  members  to  the  test, 
gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  voluntarily,  to  assure  the  author, 
that  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  Republican  virtues  of  the 
Cincinnati,  that  should  he  publish  another  edition  of  his  history, 
he  would  acknowledge  the  error  of  the  opinions  he  liad  formerly 
entertained  on  the  sul)ject.     This  expression  of  his  sentiments, 
induced  the  submission  to  his  perusaUof  an  admonitory  address 
to   a   youthful  member,  recently  admitted  into  the  Society, 
when  with  great  expression  of  feeling  he  exclaimed — "  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  this  young  man  never  heard  a  sermon 
which  did  him  so  much  good.     AVhile  such  your  lectures,  and 
such  the  principles  inculcated  into  the  youthful  mind,  I  know 
of  no  association  more  likely  to  benefit  society  than  the  Cin- 
cinnati."    From  a  man  of  so  serious  a  turn  of  mind,  a  higlier 
compliment  could  not  have  been  paid  ;  and  I  have  ever  la- 
mented that  his  untimely  fate  prevented  the  display  of  a  liber- 
ality which  M-onld  have  done  him  the  highest  hoiU)ur. 

*  Vide  the  BioKrapliiciil  Memoir  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  prefixed  to  his  History  of  the  United 
States.  That  Memoir  was  written  by  Colonel  Robeiit  Y.  Hayne,  of  this  city,  being  the 
Hubstance  of  an  oration  delivered  by  him,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  death,  before 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sonth  Carolina,  i)nblislied  by  the  reeinest  of  tliat 
Society,  in  the  Analcctic  Maj^a/.iuc,  and  afterwards  prefi.xcd  to  Dr.  Kamsay's  History. 
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WILLIAM  HENIIY  DRAYTON. 

It  had  long  been  a  sonrce  of  mortification  to  the  Colonists, 
that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  native  talents,  and  that  as 
often  as  a  post  of  trnst  or  emolument  became  vacant,  that  in- 
stead of  Ijeing  tilled  np  by  a  choice  from  the  candidates  for  dis- 
tinction, with  whom  both  the  Conrts  and  the  Legislature 
abounded,  some  needy  adventurer,  or  parasitical  sycophant,  was 
seen  to  arrive,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  the  art  of  l)owing 
with  humility  to  his  superiors,  or  whose  favour  was  derived 
from  the  fascinating  influence  of  some  pretty  relative,  who  had 
skill  to  impress  on  an  influential  minister,  the  conviction  that 
he  was  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  Britain  in  her  (Jolo- 
nies.  There  were  few  communities  in  which  a  greater  disjjlay 
of  ability  was  shown  than  in  Carolina.  What  country  could 
boast  of  superior  talents  to  those  exhibited  by  Peter  Manigault, 
William  Wrao-g,  John,  Edward  and  Huo-h  Rutledffe,  Charles 
Cotesworth  and  Thomas  Finckney,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  William 
and  William  Henry  Drayton,  Thomas  Bee,  John  Matthews, 
David  Ramsay,  Jacob  Read,  and  very  many  others ;  but  these 
were  characters  too  honest  and  j)roud  in  spirit,  implicitly  to 
ol)ey  the  dictates  of  a  power  daily  encroaching  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  alone  intent  to  I'educe  them  to  a  submission 
that  would  have  led  them  to  lick  the  dust  beneath  the  foot  that 
si)ui'ncd  them.  Their  talents  and  their  virtues  appeared  but 
feeble  claims  to  distinction,  and  their  being  natives,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  success.  Twice  had  the  respectable  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Bull  been  insulted  by  a  cruel  departure  from  the 
regular  routine  of  succession,  having  men  of  the  very  meanest 
ca])acities  put  over  him.  It  is  certainly  no  scandal  to  say,  that 
the  two  last  Governors  under  the  royal  administration,  were 
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deficient  even  in  common  nnderstundinf*;,  owinii;  {]\o\r  itromo- 
tion  entirely  to  their  rank,  and  tlie  powerfnl  iniineneo  of  tlieir 
families.  There  were  among  the  judges  some  men  of  ability, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  miserably  deiicient  in  political 
and  general  information,  and  of  professional  knowledge  alto- 
gether ignorant.  It  has  often  been  said  of  Chief  Justice  Shin- 
ner,  that  he  never  opened  a  law  l)ook  till  he  was  actually  on 
liis  i^assage  to  America.  Of  the  qualifications  of  Judge  Futer- 
el,  a  little  anecdote  will  give  an  adequate  idea.  At  a  dancing 
assembly,  having  too  freely  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  he  lay  ex- 
tended on  a  bench,  in  a  retiring  room,  confused  with  liquor, 
when  perceiving  a  gentleman  pulling  off  his  coat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  a  waistcoat  that  had  been  accidentally  soiled, 
he  leapt  up,  and  putting  himself  into  a  boxing  attitude,  ex- 
claimed, "O  damn  you,  if  you  are  for  that  sport,  I'm  at  home 
— come  on."  Such  were  our  Governors,  such  the  men  sent 
from  the  Parent  State  to  administer  justice. 

A  reference  to  an  interesting  debate  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  more  fully  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  such  insult 
towards  the  Colonists  were  carried.  George  Grenville,  ex- 
claiming, "  Shall  these  Americans,  our  own  children,  planted  by 
our  cares,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  dare  to  resist  our  de- 
crees,'\^c.  &c.  iSzc.  Colonel  Barre  caught  the  words,  aiul  witli 
manly  eloquence  said,  "  They  nourished  l)y  our  indulgence  ? 
They  grew  up  by  our  neglect ;  and  as  soon  as  you  began  to 
care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to 
rule  over  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  v/ere  per- 
haps the  deputies  of  the  deputies  of  some  members  of  this 
House,  sent  to  spy  upon  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent  their  ac- 
tions, and  to  prey  u])on  them.  Men  whose  behaviour,  on  many 
occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil 
within  them  ;  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice 
some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  for- 
eign countries,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  in  tlieir 
own." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  William  Henry 
Drayton,  who  officiated  as  one  of  the  Assistant  fJudges,  was 
the  only  mi'iiiber  of  the  bench  who  was  a  native  American. 
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His  part  was  proiii})tly  taken,  and  with  decision.  His  ardour 
to  support  the  lil)erties  of  his  country  was  so  highly  estimated, 
as  to  cause  his  innnediate  nomination  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  His  abilities  were  confessedly  great,  and 
popular  talents  considered  so  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
wavering  and  unfriendly,  and  effect  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tennant,  he  was  sent  into  the  interior  expressly  to  eifect  the 
union  of  parties,  and  to  excite  a  general  and  firm  opposition  to 
British  tyranny.  The  seeds  of  disaffection,  however,  w^ere  al- 
ready too  generally  sown.  The  enemies  to  Revolutionary  prin- 
ciples temporized,  but  as  speedily  as  the  hope  revived  of  being 
supported  by  a  competent  British  force,  broke  out  in  open  hos- 
tility, and  it  was  quickly  found  that  the  swords  of  Sumter  and 
of  Pickens  more  effectually  produced  the  ])erformance  of  their 
duties,  than  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Tennant,  and  command- 
ing oratory  of  Drayton.  His  letters  published  expressly  to 
controvert  the  machinations  of  the  British  commissioners, 
holding  out  the  fallacious  hope  of  conciliation,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  replete  with  irresistible  arguments,  and  written  in 
tlie  best  style  of  composition.  His  strictures  also  on  the  con- 
duct of  General  Charles  Lee  disobeying  orders  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  and  calling  in  question  the  military  capacity  of 
General  Washington,  have  been,  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
Union,  very  highly  approved. 
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MR.  JOHN  EDWARDS. 

It  must  api)eai'  both  injudicious  and  unjust,  that  Mr.  John 
Edwards  has  been  so  little  noticed.  Tliis  name  has  been 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  records  of  our  Revolution  ;  jet,  there 
was  no  citizen  of  tlie  republic,  in  whose  bosom  the  love  of  lib- 
erty glowed  witli  more  generous  enthusiasm.  Possessing 
wealth  beyond  any  other  mercantile  man  of  the  day,  he  was 
the  first  individual  in  Carolina  who  tendered  his  fortunes  in 
support  of  the  American  cause.  Plis  friend,  the  venerable 
Josiah  Smith,  was  no  less  liberal  in  his  loans  to  Government ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  their  example  must,  in  a 
great  degree,  have  contributed  to  give  stability  to  public  credit, 
and  to  induce  many  of  less  sanguine  hopes,  to  risk  their  for- 
tunes for  the  public  good.  Warned  by  his  more  prudeutial 
friends,  that  he  placed  too  much  at  hazard ;  that  the  success  of 
America,  opposed  to  the  power  of  Britain,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  ;  and  that  the  total  loss  of  his  ample  possessions 
might  follow  :  AVith  a  feeling  of  patriotism  that  cannot  be  too 
highly,  appreciated,  he  replied — "Be  it  so !  I  would  rather 
lose  my  all,  than  to  retain  it,  subject  to  British  authority." 
His  subsequent  conduct  gives  ample  testimony,  that  this  was 
no  vain  l^oasting.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  invited 
to  a  conference  by  Admiral  Arl)utluu)t,  wlio  was  quartered  on 
him,  and  occupied  the  [)rincipal  apartments  of  his  house,  a  con- 
versation took  [)lace,  the  [)nr[)ort  of  wliich,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion,  was  communicated  by  him  to  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  John  Ijce  Holmes,  from  whom  I  received  it.  '"  JMothing, 
Mr.  Edwjirds,"  said  the  Admiral,  ''has  appeared  more  extra- 
(.►rdinary  to  Sir  Henry  CJlinton  and  myself,  tlum  that  <jou^  a  na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  should  have  taken  part  with  the  Rebels, 
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and  appeared,  tlirou^'hout  the  contest,  a  strenuous  and  decided 
advocate  of  revolutionary  principles.  How,  Sir,  is  it  to  be  ac- 
counted for?"  "  Because,"  replied  Mr.  Edwards,  "I  conscien- 
tiously approved  and  liave  solemnly  pledged  myself  to  support 
them."  "  But,  Mr,  Edwards,"  rejoined  the  x\dmiral,  "  as  a 
inan  of  sense,  however,  you  may  have  been  heretofore  deluded, 
your  eyes  must  now  be  opened  to  the  futility  of  resistance  ;  and 
as  a  man  of  honour,  you  are  bound,  by  every  means  in  your 
power,  to  aid  in  ])rumoting  the  submission  of  the  people,  by  a 
reconciliation  with  the  merciful  Govermuent,  that  would  ob- 
literate every  recollection  of  past  offences,  and  again  receive 
them  with  favour  and  forgiveness.  We  know  that  your  intln- 
ence  can  do  much — that  many  look  up  to  you  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  conduct — we  know  too,  that  no  individual 
has  suffered  such  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  by  the  depreciation  t)f 
the  paper  ciuTency,  as  yourself.  Reject  not,  therefore,  the  lib- 
eral and  advantageous  proposition  which  I  am  about  to  make 
you.  Take  protection  yourself— recommend  it  to  your  friends 
to  follow  your  meritorious  example — use  your  best  endeavours 
to  put  down  opposition  to  the  British  authorities,  and  you  shall 
be  forthwith,  not  only  remunerated  for  every  loss  that  you  liave 
sustained,  but  for  the  good  effected  through  your  means,  a  pe- 
cuniary reward  shall  be  granted  you,  ecpial  to  your  most  san- 
guine desires."  "  Admiral  Arbutlinot,"  said  Mr,  Edwards, 
''  it  is  not  the  temptations  of  wealth  that  shall  ever  induce  me 
to  forfeit  my  honour.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  choose,  where  duty, 
inclination,  and  every  virtuous  principle  point  out  the  course 
which  it  becomes  me  to  pursue.  My  losses  have  been  great, 
but  they  cost  me  not  a  sigh.  My  monies  were  lent,  to  support 
a  cause  which  I  consider  that  of  justice  and  humanity.  I  have 
a  wife,  tenderly  beloved,  and  ten  cliildren  worthy  of  my  most 
ardent  affection.  They  are  all  dependent  upon  me,  and  I  nuiy 
probably  have  little  to  leave  them  but  good  principles  and  an 
untarnished  reputation  ;  luit,  were  a  gallows  to  be  raised  by 
your  order,  in  my  view,  and  you  were  to  say —  Your  fate  de- 
pends upon  your  resolve — take  pyrotection  or  perish — I  would, 
without  a  nu)uieut's  hesitation — die!'''' 

If  the  traits  of  character  which  T  have  e\hil)ited,  arc  accept- 
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able  to  public  sentiment,  and  have  a  claim  to  applause,  how 

much  must  admiration  of  his  i^atriotic  conduct  be  increased 

.        .  .' 

when  it  is  remend)ered,  that  hearing  in  council  the  magnani- 
mous pro])Osition  to  aw^ait  the  the  event  of  an  assault,  and  to 
devote  the  lives  of  the  garrison  of  Charleston  to  the  attainment 
of  general  good,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy,  he  nobly 
su])ported  the  opinion,  and  heroically  declared  for  death  in 
preference  to  submission.  "I  would  rather,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  my  breast  should  meet  the  British  bayonet,  than  that 
my  signature  should  be  given  to  any  propusitiun  recommend- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  city." 

Sup})orting  all  the  severities  of  exile  and  persecution  at  St. 
Augustine,  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  country,  he  was  sent 
with  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes,  after  the  happy  nego- 
tiation of  Major  Ilyrne  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  Phila- 
delphia. There,  his  virtues  gained  him  respect — his  misfor- 
tunes, friends.  lie  died  in  exile,  and  was  interred  amidst  the 
regrets  of  an  admiring  people,  whose  pity  for  his  sutterings 
could  oidy  be  surpassed  by  their  a])])lause  and  admiration  of 
the  firmness  with  which  he  supported  them. 
23 
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GOVERNOR  MATTHEWS. 

To  this  distino'uislied  patriut  I  have  ever  cuiisidered  tlie  citi- 
zens of  the  Southern  States  as  peculiarly  indebted.  It  might 
at  this  late  period  be  difficult  to  prove  the  fact,  it  must  indeed 
at  anj  time  have  excited  astonishment,  but  I  have  heard  him 
repeatedly  declare,  that  after  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  near 
Camden,  when  the  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  prospects  of 
x^merica  wore  its  darkest  hue,  and  even  to  the  Revolutionists 
the  most  sanguine  of  success,  the  enfeebled  rays  of  hope  were 
scarcely  perceptible,  that  through  the  intrigues,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  French  Ambassador,  it  was  contemplated  to 
bring  forward  a  proposition  in  Congress  to  purchase  from  Great 
Britain,  Pt'«C(3,  and  the  independency  of  a  large poi'tion  of  the 
United  States,  hy  the  sacrifice  <f  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
Nor  did  he  conceal  the  name  of  the  individual  who  had  en- 
gaged to  introduce  and  advocate  the  measure.  Fired  with  re- 
sentment, indignant  that  even  in  the  private  circles  of  society 
a  proposal  so  base  and  disgraceful  should  have  been  whispered 
— that  it  should  have  been  admitted  into  an  American  bosom, 
he  determined  at  once  to  put  the  virtue  of  the  Delegated  Rep- 
resentatives of  his  country  to  the  test.  Re])airing  to  Congress, 
he  forcibly  reminded  them  of  their  bond  of  union  ;  that  the 
several  States  were  pledged  to  each  other,  through  every  va- 
riety of  fortune,  to  accomplish  the  end  of  their  association,  or 
to  fall  together.  "  1  will  regard  the  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who 
would  attempt  to  weaken  these  sacred  ties  as  the  fit  object  of 
universal  execration  ;  and  in  the  event  that  the  members  of 
Congress  should  so  far  debase  themselves,  as  to  listen  to  his  ne- 
farious proposal,  after  having,  in  conjunction  with  my  col. 
leagues,  protested  against  the  measure,  and  pointed  out  the 
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source  of  the  evil,  I  will  say  to  my  constituents,  make  your  own 
terms  with  the  enemy — no  longer  regard  as  associates,  nor  put 
your  trust  in  men,  who  appalled  by  their  fears,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  power,  to  secure  themselves  from  harm, 
make  no  scru})le  to  doom  their  friends  to  destruction."  Hap- 
pily for  our  country  the  energetic  conduct  of  our  Delegates, 
crushed  the  intrigue  in  embryo.  It  never  saw  the  light.  Mr. 
Bee  and  Colonel  Eveleigh  very  nobly  supported  Mr.  Matthews 
on  this  momentous  occasion. 

Sometime  subsecpient  to  the  writing  of  the  anecdote  above 
recorded,  I  learnt  from  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  that  while 
with  Governor  Rutledge  at  Camden,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  he  was  informed  by  him  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  South-Carolina  Delegation  in  Con- 
gress, (probably  Mr.  Matthews,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by  the 
strictest  ties  of  friendship,)  informing  him,  that  despondency 
for  the  fate  of  the  Southern  States  w^as  the  universal  sentiment, 
but  that  he  still  indulged  the  hope  that  Carolina  would  remain 
a  member  of  the  Union.  But  that  some  discussion  had  occurred 
in  Congress,  corresponding  with  the  representation  made  by 
Governor  Matthews,  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  copy 
of  a  declaration  made  by  that  respectable  body,  June  25th, 
1780,  and  extracted  from  Rivington's  New-York  Royal  Ga- 
zette, September  13th  of  the  same  year,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous,  and  in- 
consistent witli  common  sense. 

"  Whereas,  it  has  been  reported  in  order  to  seduce  the  States 
of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  betwixt  America  and 
Great  Britian  was  about  to  take  place,  and  that  these  two 
States  would  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 

Resolved  \\\YA\\\\\M\\A\ ^  Tliat  the  said  report  is  insidious,  and 
utterly  void  of  foundation.  That  this  confederacy  is  most  sa- 
credly pledged  to  support  tlic  lihcrty  and  iiidciuMidency  of 
every  one  of  tlic  incmhers;  and  in  a  lii'ni  i-cliaiicc  on  the 
Divine  l)lessiiig,  will  iiiii'cmittingly  pcrscvci-c  in  csci-y  exertion 
for  the  er.tal)li,-hnient    of  tlie  same,  and    f.i'   tlie   fecoverv   and 
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preservation  of  any  and  every  part  of  the  said  United  States 
tliat  liave  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  invaded  or  possessed  by 
the  common  enemy. 

"  Extract  from  the  minutes. 

"  CHARLES  THOMPSON,  Sec'ryr 
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BENJAMIN  GUERARD. 

The  distresses  of  tlie  Patriotic  Citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
transported  to  Philadelphia,  were  sufficient  in  their  nature  to 
engender  the  most  gloomy  despair.  Hospitality  opened  the 
doors  of  the  inhabitants  to  many  families,  who  were  kindly 
sheltered,  and  treated  with  the  most  cordial  affection.  But 
there  were  many  unfortunates,  accustomed  through  life  to  pos- 
sess every  essential  comfort,  who  were  destitute  of  common 
necessaries,  and  not  a  few  who  actually  wanted  bread.  I  record 
it  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Guerard,  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tensive property,  that  he,  upon  this  occasion,  generously  stepped 
forward,  and  offered  to  pledge  his  estate  as  a  security,  to  raise 
a  sum  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
suffering  countrymen,  demanding  no  greater  share  for  himself, 
than  that  which  should  be  allowed  to  every  other  individual. 
(Carolina  estates,  however,  were  regarded  as  castles  in  the  air, 
and  his  generous  intentions  proved  altogether  abortive. 

It  would  be  painful  to  me,  to  neglect  to  mention  names 
vvbere  just  claims  to  hiunanity  existed.  My  information  is 
hiiiited.  Sucli  individuals  as  I  knew  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  their  efforts  to  give  relief,  I  am  ])roud  to  speak  of. 
Dr.  Pond,  Mr.  Wikoff,  Colonel  Pettit,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Lo- 
gan, and  many  others,  were  liberal  with  delicacy,  and  double<l 
the  obligation  by  bestowing  their  favoui's  without  ostentation. 
Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  in  C;irolina,  that  Colonel  John 
Mitchell,  so  much  the  victim  of  misfortune  in  his  latter  years, 
who  lived  in  Pliiladel})hia  at  that  period,  in  ease  and  atiluence, 
never  failed,  as  occasion  required,  to  sooth  the  affiictions  of  the 
exiles,  bv  everv  attention  that  l)enevolence  could  l)estow. 
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I  AM  sensible,  that  to  many  of  my  readers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  record,  may  appear  uninter- 
esting, but  as  they  relate  to  men,  to  recollect  whom,  gives 
pleasure  not  only  to  myself,  bul  to  all  who  remember  their 
constancy  and  exemjilary  good  conduct  in  times  "  that  tried 
men's  souls,''  I  am  inclined  to  persist. 


JUDGE  BURKE, 

TiruoiToiiouT  the  whole  of  the  Revolution,  acted  a  very  con- 
spicnous  part.  lie  was  a  steady  and  inflexible  Patriot,  and 
zealous  sui)porter  of  the  Jiaws.  The  people  had  not  an  advo- 
cate more  ready  to  maintain  their  jnst  rights,  nor  a  more 
prompt  opponent,  whenever  they  manifested  the  slightest  dis- 
])osition  to  lieentlous7iess.  He  always  meant  well,  though  he 
frequently  took  an  awkward  way  of  showing  it,  and  secured  con- 
tideiu'e  l)y  his  urn-emitted  endeavours  to  deserve  it. 

It  had  been  much  the  fashion,  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
for  persons  wishing  to  avoid  militia  service,  to  attach  them- 
selves as  volunteers  to  the  regular  Continental  regiments,  en- 
gaging to  take  the  field  whenever  called  upon  ;  but  it  speedily 
appeared,  that  self-indulgen(;e  was  much  more  their  real  object, 
than  public  good.  To  counteract  this  practice,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature  at  Jacksonborough,  to  compel 
every  man  to  serve  in  the  militia  regiment  in  which  he  was  en- 
rolled. Judge  Burke,  on  this  occasion,  after  using  many  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  bill,  concluded  by  saying — "I  shall 
give  but  one  reason  more,  Mr,  Speaker,  against  the  volunteer 
system,  and  that  is  a  very  powerful  one.     Yoni-  \olunteers  are 
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a  set  of  very  shabby  fellows,  and  I  have  a  i>;uud  right  to  say  it, 
I  am  a  volunteer  myself,"  Travelling  the  Circuit  some  years 
previous  to  tlie  period,  when  an  improved  system  of  education 
had  completely  extinguished  a  ferocity  of  character,  wliich  tol- 
erated gouging,  biting,  and  other  disgraceful  practices,  and  be- 
ing asked  why  he  carried  pistols  of  unusual  size  and  calibre  : 
lie  replied — "  As  the  best  specific  for  tlie  preservation  of  my 
eye-sight — country  frolics  too  frecpiently  producing  blindness." 
Tlie  system  of  espionage,  however  disgraceful  to  the  party 
who  undertakes  to  betray,  being  resorted  to  in  every  war,  has 
been  regarded  as  altogether  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
who  seeks  intelligence.  To  individuals  communicating  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  both  General 
Greene  and  General  Marion  had  promised  protection,  and  re- 
lease from  the  penalties  attached  to  their  political  offences. 
This  was  a  measure,  in  the  highest  degree,  revolting  to  a  large 
])roportion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wlio  steadily  maintained — "  that  to  men  so  lost  to  every  hon- 
ourable feeling,  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  never  be 
granted."  The  singularity  of  Judge  Burke's  reasoning  on  this 
subject,  occasioned  much  amusement.  lie  briefly  said — "  I  am 
at  a  loss.  Ml'.  Speaker,  to  conjecture,  what  the  gentlemen 
would  be  at.  The  Generals  were  authorized  to  engage  spies, 
who  would  be  tempted  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  Government 
they  professed  to  honour ;  and  having  done  so,  this  House  is 
bound  to  fulfil  every  contract  that  they  have  made.  They 
proudly  assert,  what  in  my  conscience  I  have  little  inclination 
to  deny — that  such  men  would  be  bad  citizens  anywhere. 
But,  spies  are  confessed  to  be  a  necessary  evil ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  kiu)w,  if  the  gentlemen  ever  expect  to  find  honest 
men,  who  will  undertake  the  dirty  work  required  of  them,  and 
act  the  part  of  villains,  to  promote  the  public  good  ?  No,  Mr, 
Speaker.  You  are  at  liberty  to  despise  the  traitors,  while  jou 
profit  by  their  treason.  You  may  cut  their  acquaintance — you 
may  withhold  the  compliment  of  your  hat,  your  hand,  and 
your  heart;  but,  ])rotected  by  the  pledge  given  l)y  the  (xeiier- 
als,  that  th(>y  should  be  restored  to  their  rights,  and  jjardoiicd 
for  their  political  crimiiuility,  the  less  that  is  said  on  the  sid>jc'c-t 
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the  better,  since  these  /Seojf's,  Yahoos  as  they  are,  are  as  truly 
citizens  as  any  of  ns." 

Sending  a  challenge  to  a  person  who  had  grossly  offended 
him,  he  thus  expressed  himself: — Sir,  I  must  insist  upon  your 
giving  me  immediate  satisfaction,  for  having  so  far  imposed  on 
me,  as  to  make  me  believe  for  a  single  moment,  that  you  were 
a  man  of  honour,  or  a  gentleman." 

I  myself  remember  to  have  heard  him  relate  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  anecdote  which  follows : 

When,  to  give  permanency  to,  and  increase  the  strength  of 
the  Union,  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
strongly  recommended  l)y  the  most  enlightened  of  our  citizens, 
Judge  Burke  stood  fortli  its  strenuous  opposer,  using  his  utmost 
efforts  to  render  it  hateful  to  the  people ;  but,  when  he  found 
that  a  great  majority  were  of  a  different  sentiment,  and  tliat 
its  acceptance  was  sanctioned  by  their  applauses,  he  gave  up 
opposition,  and  studiously  endeav^oured  to  give  energy  to  all  its 
operations. 

Returning  from  a  Circuit  in  the  interior,  he  happened  on 
one  occasion,  to  fall  in  w^ith  a  long  train  of  wagons  near  Nel- 
son's Ferry,  conveying  produce  from  North  Carolina  to  Charles- 
ton. With  their  conductors  he  immediately  engaged  in  con- 
versation, and  wishing  to  ascertain  their  opinions  of  passing 
events,  asked — "  If  they  thought  the  recently  adopted  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  would  prove  useful  and  acceptable 
to  the  People."  The  reply  was  unanimous — "  By  no  means. 
We  abominate  it,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  should  the  Presi- 
dent think  proper,  on  any  emergency,  to  call  us  into  the  field, 
we  would  refuse  obedience  to  a  man."  "  Tell  that,"  said  the 
Judge,  "  to  some  one  that  does  not  know  you.  Befuse  to  obey 
the  call  of  your  Chief  Magistrate,  when  your  country  is  in  jeo- 
pardy ! — impossible !  Look  to  the  discipline  which  every 
mother's  son  of  you  keep  up  on  your  farms,  when  you  wish  to 
know  the  extent  and  condition  of  your  stock.  Do  you  not 
blow  your  conchs,  and  do  not  your  cattle,  and  your  sheep,  your 
pigs,  and  your  poultry  gather  about  you,  as  it  were  to  ask  your 
commands  ?  And  when  danger  threatens,  and  the  President 
blows  his  conch,  to  call  you  to  your  duty,  would  you  have  me 
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belie\e,  that  _you  would  be  more  insensible  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field  ?  The  protection  which  the  government  which  he  ad- 
ministers affords,  is  to  you  what  feed  is  to  your  hogs ;  and  at 
the  first  blast,  not  one  of  the  swinish  herd  would  he  more  nim- 
ble in  seeking  his  rations,  than  you  would  be  in  the  opportunity 
of  repelling  aggression."  "You  are  a  very  free  spoken  man," 
said  one  of  his  auditors.  "  and  may,  perhaps,  be  a  clever  one ; 
but,  for  your  want  of  civility  in  comparing  us  to  our  hogs,  be 
pleased  to  pass  to  the  rear ;  you  cross  not  the  river  till  the  last 
of  our  wagons  has  reached  the  opposite  shore."  The  Judge 
M^as  forced  to  com})ly ;  but,  recollecting  tliat  his  presence  was 
required  by  a  ]mrticular  time  in  another  (piarter,  he,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  swam  his  horses,  and  paddled  himself  across  the 
river,  admiring  the  independency  of  charactei"  in  men,  who 
would  not  tolerate  incivility  even  from  a  Judge. 

SlKU'tly  after  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  Judge  Burke, 
under  the  signature  of  Cassius,  attacked  with  much  point,  and 
decided  effect,  the  acts  of  the  Jacksonborough  Assembly  against 
those  who  had  submitted  and  taken  British  protections.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  censures  which  he  lavished  on  this 
occasion  would  not  have  been  received  so  favourably,  if  obnox- 
ious individuals  had  been  allowed  to  plead  in  justification  of 
their  conduct,  or  if  particular  penalties  had  been  attached  to 
particular  crimes.  But  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice, 
prejudice  reigned  with  unlimited  sway,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  influential  friends,  many  escaped  even  censure,  for  the 
very  acts  for  which  others  were  banished,  and  fined  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  possessions.  Wealth  was  too  frequently  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  crime  ;  and  in  committee,  on  the  reading 
over  the  names  of  the  accused,  the  cry  of  "  a  fat  theep — a  fat 
sheep — prick  him  !  prick  him  !"  was  followed  by  imiiuMliate 
condenmation  uidess  some  man  of  influence,  or  friend  to  human- 
ity, in  pity,  und(!rtO()k  to  palliate  the  misconduct  of  the  of- 
fender, and  by  his  ekxpience  averted  the  blow  which  was  to 
destroy  him.  In  his  last  hours  he  exhibited  the  same  humour 
and  eccentricity  that  had  distinguished  him  through  life. 

On  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  having  been  ta[»ped  by 
24 
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Dr.  Irvine  for  a  dropsy,  he  said,  "  well  Irvine,  what  am  1  to 
expect ;  is  the  decree  life  or  death.''  "  Life,  uij  good  fellow," 
said  Irvine.  "You  are  an  Irishman,  and  will  yet  last  a  long 
time."  "Then,  by  Jasus,"  said  Burke,  "I  shall  l)e  the  first 
thing  that  ever  lasted  long  in  this  house,  after  being  once  put 
on  tap." 
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CAPTAIN  RICHAED  GOUGH. 

It  is  a  tribute  justly  clue  to  the  independent  spirit  of  Captain 
Ilicliard  Gougli  to  record,  that  having  in  vain  op])osed  pro- 
ceedings so  abhorrent  to  justice,  as  those  already  mentioned,  he 
v^acated  his  seat  in  the  Jacksonborougli  Assembly,  declaring, 
"  that  he  could  never  remain  a  witness  to  the  condemnation  of 
a  man  who  was  not  allowed  t!ie  privilege  to  state,  in  his  own 
defence,  the  motives  which  had  decided  his  conduct." 

The  magnanimity  of  this  gentleman  on  another  occasion,  is 
highly  deserving  of  praise.  Having  been  a  prisoner,  he  had 
been  thrown  into  irons,  and  treated  with  peculiar  indignity. 
A  change  in  the  political  occurrences  of  the  time,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  America,  having  taken  place,  many  of  the  adher- 
ents of  Britain,  repenting  the  imjjrudence  of  their  conduct, 
wished,  by  a  full  confession  of  error,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  An  American,  who  had  interested  him- 
self very  highly  in  favour  of  an  individual  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Confiscation  Law,  making  an  appeal  to  tlie  hu- 
manity of  Captain  Gough,  said,  "  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  you  to  oppose  the  petition  in  his  behalf,  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  to  ensure  its  failure." 
"  Make  yourself  easy  then,"  was  the  generous  re])ly.  "Give 
me  the  petition,  I  will  present  and  sup])()rt  it,  juid  shall  l)c 
happy  if  that  prevents  opposition  fr(»m  any  otlicr  <|uarter. 
The  war  is  brought  to  a  ha})py  conclusion — my  resentments  are 
no  more."  It  gave  additional  lustre  to  this  act  of  generosity, 
that  a  little  before,  while  at  supper  with  his  aged  iiiotiier,  he 
had  been  fired  upon  and  desperately  wounded  by  a  tory  party 
from  the  British  irarrison. 
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EXEMPLAEY  CONDUCT  OF  THE  CLEKGY. 


It  is  a  highly  (jratifyinfi  circumstance  to  perceive,  from  the  pernsal  of 
the  inter estitui  ^^  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  i?i  Soutli-Caro- 
lina^''  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Dalcho,  that  jive  only  out  of  twenty  of  the 
Clergy  of  that  p>ersuasion,  adhered  to  the  British  cause. 

BISHOP  SMITH. 

The  late  Bishop  Sinitli  shouldered  his  musket,  and  amidst 
scenes  of  the  greatest  danger,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
stimulated  to  intrepid  resistance.  Made  a  prisoner  at  the  sur- 
render of  Charleston,  immediate  banishment  followed  his  cap- 
tivity. Sucli  was  tlie  apprehension  of  his  influence,  that,  though 
ill  and  conflned  to  his  bed,  a  centinel  placed  over  him,  was  not 
allowed  to  quit  his  chamber,  till  he  was  taken  from  it  under  a 
guard,  to  l)e  transported  to  Philadelphia. 

The  nature  of  the  work  permits  me  to  speak  of  his  political 
conduct  alone.  To  his  credit,  howev^er,  I  must  state,  that 
blessed  with  opulence,  his  charities  were  unbounded.  The 
poor  and  the  needy  wept  his  departure  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 
Benevolence  was  enthroned  in  his  heart.  His  Clerical  Broth- 
ers found  in  him  a  friend,  and  mourned  in  him  a  Father. 
Many  charitable  institutions  were  benetitted,  both  by  his  exer- 
tions and  by  his  liberality  ;  but  the  Clergy  Society,  which,  with 
utility  beyond  the  reach  of  praise,  gives  relief  to  the  bereaved 
widow,  and  rescues  the  helpless  orphan  from  the  pangs  of  want 
and  misery,  originating  with  liim,  was,  to  his  latest  hour,  fos- 
tered with  peculiar  delight. 
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THE  EEY.  DK.  PEECY, 

Freqijently  preaclied  to  the  troops,  encouraging  them  to 
intrepid  exertions,  and  a  patient  endurance  of  the  privations 
necessarily  connected  with  their  situation.  He  was  the  first 
orator  who  addressed  the  people  on  the  Anniversarv  of  our  In- 
dependence. His  steady  conduct  being  highly  otfensive  to  the 
British  authorities,  he  was  ordered  to  relincpiish  his  clerical 
duties,  as  soon  as  Charleston  fell,  under  the  penalty  of  a  dun- 
geon ;  and  to  avoid  persecution,  retired  to  Europe. 


THE  KEY.  MR.  LEWIS, 

Of  St.  Paul's,  was  a  firm  advocate  foi'  inde])endence,  and  an 
indefatigable  agent  in  promoting  its  accomplishment.  Deliv- 
ering a  patriotic  discourse  on  the  text — "  The  Lord  forbid  that 
I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee  ;"  he  be- 
came particularly  obnoxious  to  the  British  commanders,  was 
exiled  to  St.  Augustine  witli  many  other  ]iatriots,  but  was 
speedily  separated  from  them,  and  shut  iij>  in  tlie  Castle,  and 
till  the  period  of  liis  exchange,  condemned  to  solitary  coniine- 
nient. 
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THE  KEY.  DR.  PURGE LL, 

Was  equally  firm  in  liis  principles  ;  and  acting  as  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  in  the  tield,  supported  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  campaigning,  with  exemplary  patience  and  intre- 
pidity. 


THE  REV.  PAUL  TERQUAND, 

Served  as  a  member  in  tlie  First  Provincial  Congress,  and 
distinguished  himself,  not  only  in  his  legislative  capacity,  hut 
by  his  oratorical  powers,  and  his  animating  address  to  that  re- 
spectable body  from  the  pulpit,  and  for  which  he  received  their 
unanimous  thanks. 


THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WARREN, 

Called  by  interesting  concerns  to  Europe  at  the  connnence- 
raent  of  the  Revolution,  was  tempted  by  all  the  arts  of  persua- 
sion, and  offers  of  liberal  preferment,  l)y  a  brother,  a  Dignitary 
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ill  the  established  Church,  to  remain  in  Eiiii;hiii(l  ;  hut  with  a 
soul  superior  to  all  selfish  consideration,  he  thought  only  of  the 
good  that  miglit  tiow  from  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Liberty ; 
returned  to  America;  with  unremitted  zeal  performed  every 
dnty,  braved  every  danger,  and  both  by  prece})t  and  example, 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  pointed  out  the  road  to  honour 
and  renown. 


i^oR  is  less  praise  due  to  the  Clergy  of  other  denominations, 
who,  with  unshaken  zeal  and  firmness,  were  reckoned  among 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Revolution. 

THE  REY.  JOSIAH  SMITH, 

Pastor  of  the  Independent  Church,  though  advanced  to  his 
77th  year,  disdaining  to  receive  the  favour  which  would  have 
been  allowed  him,  of  remaining  in  Charleston,  from  an  enemy 
who  had  wantonly  violated  the  terms  of  capitulation,  granted 
to  the  inhabitants,  went  into  banishment  with  his  family,  and 
died  an  exile. 


THE  HEV.  MR.  TENNANT 

Stands  pre-eminently  distinguished.  He  was  born  in  New- 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1740,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  Prince- 
ton, where,  in  1758,  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  was 
two  years  after  licensed  to  preach.  He  first  settled  in  Connec- 
ticut, but  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  acce})ted,  on  invitation,  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Charleston,  and 
arrived  there  in  1772.  As  a  man  of  learning,  elo(pience,  and 
piety,  he  was  held  in  high  estimation.  It  is  my  province  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  his  revolutionary  services ;  and  here 
there  is  an  ample  field  for  praise.  His  life,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  hostility,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  gave  unequivocal  proof  that 
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he  considered  religion,  liberty,  and  happiness,  implicated  in  her 
success.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  would  not  sulier  him,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  act  an  inferior  part.  He  boldly  stepped 
forward  the  champion  of  Liberty  and  Independence — with  zeal 
and  eloquence  preached  resistance,  nor  failed  to  support  it  with 
all  his  energies.  As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
afterwards  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  he,  in  his  legislative  ca- 
pacity acquired  great  celebrity,  and  so  forcibly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  his  colleagues,  the  conviction  of  his  superior  and 
persuasive  talents,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Honourable 
William  Henry  Drayton,  he  w^as  delegated  to  visit  the  disaf- 
fected districts  of  the  interior  country ;  by  the  exercise  of  his 
abilities,  to  demonstrate  to  the  misguided  both  the  weakness 
and  wickedness  of  their  conduct ;  and  by  dint  of  reason,  to 
reconcile  them  to  those  patriotic  measures  which  could  alone 
save  their  country  from  destruction.  This  was  a  service  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  danger.  Suspicion  had  exerted  its  bane- 
ful influence.  Motives  and  designs  were  reciprocally  attributed 
by  the  opposite  parties  to  each  other,  of  the  most  ungenerous 
nature  and  mischievous  tendency.  Camps  were  formed  pre- 
paratory to  open  contention,  and  the  wdiole  country  breathed  the 
spirit  of  war.  A  conference,  however,  betwixt  the  leaders,  put 
a  temporary  stop  to  hostility.  The  Loyalists  engaged  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  homes. 
The  good  that  was  expected  from  the  commission  of  the  Dele- 
gates, was  not  as  extensive  as  the  government  had  anticipated ; 
but  their  eloquence  was  not  without  its  effect.  Many  men  of 
character  and  influence,  were  induced  to  sign  the  Association, 
and  renouncing  their  errors,  became  the  steady  supporters  ot 
the  popular  cause. 

To  sum  up  his  character  as  a  politician,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  resistance  to  oppression,  and  firmness  in  supporting 
the  just  rights  of  the  people,  w^ere  the  cherished  doctrines  of 
his  heart ;  and  to  have  attained  their  accomplishment,  he  would 
have  laid  down  his  life  rejoicing. 

The  respect  to  his  memory,  by  the  Congregation  over  which 
he  presided,  is  feelingly  demonstrated  by  the  inscription  on  his 
monument,  erected  by  them  in  their  Archdale-street  Church  : 
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In  memory 

Of  the  Eevereiid  WILLIAM  TENNANT,  A.  M., 

Pastor  of  this  Church, 

and  principally  instrmnental  in  the 

erection  of  this-  building, 

dedicated  to  the  worship  of 

Almighty  God, 

who  died  at  the  High  Hills  of  Santee, 

August  11th,  1777, 

in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  distinguished  for 

quickness  of  perception, 

solidity  of  judgment, 

energy  and  firmness  of  mind, 

for  inflexible  patriotism 

and  ardent  public  spirit, 

for  the  boldness  with  which  he  enforced 

the  claims  of  the  Deity, 

and  vindicated  the  rights  of  Man. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  prompt,  solemn, 

instructive  and  persuasive — 

of  every  social  virtue,  he  was  a  bright  example. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'''' 

His  valuable  life  terminated  while  discharging  a  filial  duty, 
bringing  his  aged  and  recently  widowed  mother  from  New- 
Jersey  to  Carolina. 

25 
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THE  KEY.  DK.  FURMAN. 

With  great  delight  I  inentioii  a  faithful  servant  both  of  God 
and  the  Republic,  m'Iio  still  lives,  an  ornament  and  blessing  to 
society.  In  the  Held  a  hero ;  in  private  life  I  kno\v  no  man, 
that  bj  the  uniform  display  of  talent  and  of  virtue,  does  greater 
honour  to  humanity  than  Doctor  Furinan.  Strenuous  in  op- 
position to  the  invaders,  he  fought  and  he  preached  with  ener- 
gy and  effect,  and  the  recollection  of  his  zeal  to  promote  unan- 
imity and  steady  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  an  enemy, 
who  but  a  little  time  since,  would  again  have  disturbed  the 
tranquility  of  his  country,  demonstrated  that  the  patriot  fire 
that  warmed  his  youthful  bosom,  burns  even  in  advanced  life 
with  all  its  pristine  purity  and  effulgence. 
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GOYERNOR  JOHN  RUTLEDGE. 

Gov.  Rutledge  had  not  that  great  elevation  of  mind  whicli 
prompts  to  the  endurance  of  personal  slights  when  great  pub- 
lic interests  are  at  stake,  nor  was  he  one  of  those  in  whom  self- 
love  is  always  subservient  to  a  country's  good. 

He  resigned  his  oftice  of  President  of  South  Carolina,  be- 
cause the  Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  which  gave  the  elective  franchise,  which  they  had  not 
before  possessed,  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  ;  created  the  office 
of  Governor  with  limited  powers;  instead  of  that  of  President 
with  undefined  authority;  declared  the  republic  perpetual,  in- 
stead of  a  temporary  expedient  in  the  interim  of  an  acc^ommo- 
dation  with  Great  Britain. 

Gov.  Rutledge  was  an  aristocrat, — detested  universal  suffrage 
with  all  the  hauteur  of  a  Yenitian  Doge,  and  admired  a 
monarchical  government  with  its  attachment  of  an  established 
Church ;  and  in  his  veto  message  offered  as  an  objection  to  the 
new  constitution  that  it  ]U'ecluded  the  hope  of  an  acconnnoda- 
tion  with  the  mother  government,  which  of  course  included 
submission  to  it. 

The  fatal  act  of  Gov.  Rutledge's  life,  which  should  consign 
his  name  to  iiilainy,  was  the  pusillanimous  proffer  to  the  British 
General  Provost,  during  ateiiiporary  investment  of  Charleston, 
(,»f  noutralitv  of  the  State  during  tli(>  war. 
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The  investnre  of  tliat  place,  was  a  bold  experiment  of  an 
irregular  body  without  seige  gnns,  of  whom  Gen.  Moultrie  re- 
ceived trustworthy  information  that  fixed  their  numbers  at  3,600 
of  all  arms,  while  his  own  array  numbered  at  3,180,  with  the 
advantage  of  lines  of  defence. 

Most  of  the  Soutliern  annalists  carefully  avoid  reference  to 
this  humiliating  attair.  Dr.  Ramsay  is  weak  enough  to  de- 
fend it  as  a  "  rvne  de  guerre  "  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  for 
Gen.  Lincoln  to  arrive,  1)ut  honest  Gen.  Moultrie  shows,  by 
documentary  evidence,  that  Gov.Rutledge  and  his  Council  were 
governed  by  an  uncontrollable  panic. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  Gov.  Rutledge,  who  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  not  averse  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  British,  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  universal  fear  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  he  had  foreshadowed,  in  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  President  of  South  Carolina. 

Gov.  Rutledge  seemed  to  waver  between  officious  and  mis- 
judged zeal,  and  feeble  despondency.  The  former  induced 
him  to  assume  military  powers,  while  Gen.Moultre  command- 
ed at  the  seige  of  Charleston,  by  Provost,  and  induced  him  to 
send  Col.  Benjamin  Huger  with  a  scout  on  a  service,  which  of 
all  others,  the  commanding  officer  should  not  have  been  left 
ignorant  of,  and  which  cost  that  brave  officer  his  life  by  the 
hands  of  his  comrades,  as  will  be  found  narrated  under  the 
notice  of  that  ill-fated  man.  The  latter  trait  forced  him  into 
that  sad  error  which  history  has  suspended  on  the  borders 
wliere  misfortune  and  crime  blend  into  one.  The  narrative  of 
this  unfortunate  affair  will  be  found  under  Note  XIII. 
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LIEUT.-COL.  ISAAC  MOTTE. 

Tins  officer  commanded  in  the  unresisted  attack  on  Fort 
Jolmson,  Sept.  16tli,  1775,  having  entered  it  after  great  pre- 
parations for  an  assault  some  hours  after  its  abandonment  by 
the  Britisli,  by  whom  it  had  been  dismantled. 

This,  the  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution  in  the  South,  was 
performed  on  the  very  spot  where,  after  a  lapse  of  ninety  years, 
another  and  a  vaster  Revolution  had  its  birth.  Almost  a  cen- 
tury expires,  and  the  descendants  of  these  insurgents  engage 
with  hotter  zeal,  and  a  fiercer  jxcfriotiwi  in  an  assault  upon 
the  same  walls,  once  more  abandoned  and  undefended  from 
their  valor. 

Soon  after  the  possession  of  the  fort  by  Col.  Motte  was  dis- 
covered, Gov.  Campl)ell,  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  the 
Tamer,  British  sloop-of-war,  "  despatched  Mr.  Tunis,  his  Secre- 
tary to  Fort  Johnson,  but  lie  was  not  allowed  to  enter  it; 
and  Capt.  C.  C.  Pinckney  was  sent  by  Col.  Motte  to  re- 
ceive at  the  water  side  any  communications  which  the  Gover- 
nor's Secretary  had  to  make.  ITjion  this  he  delivered  the 
message  he  had  for  Col.  Motte  to  Capt.  Pinckney,  which  was, 
'The  Governor  desires  to  know  by  what  autliority  lie  had  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  and  by  what  authority  he  held  it.'  And 
he  desired  Capt.  Pinckney  to  be  very  exact  in  delivering  this 
communication  to  Col.  Motte,  '  as  niucli  depended  u\m)u  it.' 
How  the  turbid  brain  of  this  ex-fuiu^tioiiary  must  have 
lal)()ured  to  produce  this  feol)ly  threatening  message,  which 
could  provoke  nothing  but  scoffing  laughter,  unless  it  were  a 
bewildered  incredulity  at  the  exhibition  of  such  weak  anger. 
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"  To  this  Col.  Motte  re])lied,  '  that  he  had  taken  possession 
of  tlie  fort  and  held  it  by  the  express  command  of  the  Council 
of  Safety,'  upon  which  Secretary  Innis  made  his  bow,  and  the 
man-of-war's  boat  carried  him  back  to  the  Tamer.  This  mes- 
sage must  have  afforded  Grovernor  Campbell  exceeding  satis- 
faction, for  his  Excellency  sailed  away  with  his  little  squadron 
the  next  morning,  doubtless  rejoicing  greatly  in  the  dignity  of 
the  title  ot  Commander-in-Chief,  which  he  had  managed  to 
preserv^e  from  the  wreck  of  his  honors.  He  sailed  away,  but 
returned  with  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  acting  as  volunteer  aid  to 
hitn  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  only  however  to  perish  in 
sight  of  the  land  he  had  governed." 
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m*  Page  18. 

DAVID   FANNING, 

THE    TORY    COLONEL. 

Marion's  politic  clemency  secured  the  citizens  of  the  Caro- 
linas  from  the  midnight  ravages  and  assassinations  of  this 
monster,  for  only  the  short  period  intervening  between  the 
17th  of  June  and  the  5th  of  Sept.,  1782,  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  perusing  the  journal  in  which  this  tory  bandit  narrates 
his  horrible  atrocities  with  the  self-complacency  of  a  Thug, 
after  it  has  slept  for  eighty  years. 

The  incident  to  which  Major  Garden  refers  on  page  260, 
and  which  took  place  immediately  after  Marion's  clement  act 
is  narrated  by  Fanning,  with  the  additional  horror  of  the  ab- 
duction of  Hunter's  wafe,  the  treatment  of  whom  by  that  ban- 
dit a  husband  w^ould  prefer  to  forget. 

"  On  the  1st  of  May,  1782,  I  heard  of  a  w^agon  being  in  the 
road,  I  imagined  it  was  going  down  to  market,  as  I  heard  of  a 
number  of  wagons  which  was  to  proceed  down  with  liquor  to 
market.  On  the  2d,  I  mounted  and  ]>ursued  the  wagon  which 
I  heard  of  the  day  before ;  as  I  was  about  setting  out  for 
Charleston  I  concluded  to  have  a  frolic  with  my  old  friends 
before  we  parted. 

"  After  ridino;  about  ten  miles  I  overtook  the  said  wagon 
which  belonged  to  a  certain  man  who  had  been  taken  ])risun- 
er  and  paroled  by  the  British,  and  had  broken  his  parole.  In 
the  meantime  1  was  examining  his  papers,  I  set  a  sentinel  over 
him.     He  knowing  himself  guilty,  expected  nothing  but  death. 
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He  took  the  opportunity  and  sprung  upon  my  riding  mare,  and 
went  off  witli  my  saddle,  holsters,  pistols,  and  all  my  papers 
of  any  consequence  to  me. 

"  We  tired  two  guns  at  him,  he  received  two  balls  through 
his  body,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  sitting  in  his  saddle, 
and  make  his  escape.  1  took  the  other  man,  and  caused  him 
to  take  me  to  the  inan's  plantation,  where  I  look  his  wife  and 
three  negro  bo3'S,  and  eight  head  of  horses. 

"I  kept  his  wife  for  three  days  in  the  woods,  and  sent 
the  man  to  see  if  he  would  deliver  up  my  mare  and  property, 
containing  my  papers,  for  which  lie  wrote  me  an  insolent  let- 
ter. On  the  7th  of  May,  finding  I  could  see  no  opportunity 
of  getting  my  mare,  notwithstanding  she  was  one  of  my  princi- 
pal creatures,  and  a  mare  I  set  great  store  by,  and  gave  one 
hundred  guineas  for  her.  I  was  obliged  to  let  loose  all  his 
horses  except  one,  as  they  were  of  no  account  to  me  in  the 
situation  I  was  in,  the  negroes  I  kept  ;  I  then  proceeded  to 
a  Major  Gayner's  truce  land  in  Pedee,  South  Carolina,  where 
T  made  my  truce  witb  the  Rebels  some  time  hefore,  and  I 
continued  there  until  June,  when  I  left  my  wife,  horses,  and 
negroes ;  as  1  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  situation  of  the 
country  and  the  roads,  I  was  obliged  to  procure  a  pilot  to 
Charleston ;  I  could  not  get  one  for  less  than  twenty  guineas. 
I  continued  in  Charleston  until  the  5th  of  September,  and  my 
horses  having  got  recruited,  and  one  of  my  negroes  having 
made  his  way  good  through  the  country,  came  down  to  me;  I 
then  set  out  for  the  country  again,  on  account  of  my  misfor- 
tune of  losing  my  mare,  which  M-as  of  great  value  to  me.  I 
went  up  to  the  settlement  again,  to  the  man  I  sent  to  Hunter 
before,  and  he  informed  me  that  Hunter  refused  five  negroes 
for  the  mare,  and  would  not  return  her.  He  also  went  where 
I  left  one  of  my  negroes  and  took  him,  and  sent  him  over  the 
mountains  to  keep  him  out  of  my  way.  I  continued  in  the 
settlement  until  the  22d  of  the  month,  trying  to  get  her,  but 
was  disappointed  in  my  hopes.  Knowing  that  Charleston  was 
to  be  evacuated  I  was  obliged  to  return,  and  as  I  was  on  my 
way  I  understood  my  mare  was  at  a  certain  place  about  125 
miles  from  Charleston ;   being  about  half  the  distance   from 
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where  I  then  was,  toward  Charleston.  I  instantly  pursued  on 
my  journey  to  the  place  I  heard  she  was,  and  my  riding  horse 
was  so  particularly  known  I  sent  a  man  up  to  the  house,  and  he 
was  known  ;  they  directed  us  the  wrong  way,  and  immediate- 
ly sent  word  to  where  my  mare  was;  I  found  out  we  was 
wrong,  and  took  through  the  woods,  and  to  a  house  within 
half  a  mile  where  they  had  word  of  my  coming,  -and  was 
making  ready  to  go  to  their  assistance.  On  seeing  us  come 
up,  he  immediately  left  his  horse  and  was  running  off  through 
a  held,  then  turned  round  and  presented  his  piece  and  snapped, 
but  she  missed  lire  ;  with  this  I  ordered  one  of  my  men  to 
tire  at  liim,  who  shot  him  through  the  body,  and  despatched 
his  presence  from  this  world. 

"The  other  two  men  tliat  was  at  the  house  did  not  run,  and 
informed  me  that  they  had  received  word  of  my  coming  a  half 
an  hour  before  I  arrived,  and  also  that  these  men  were  lying 
in  ambush  ready  to  attack  me.  Witli  this,  as  the  man  who  had 
my  mare  had  gone  off  with  her  and  having  only  two  men  and 
my  negro  that  set  out  with  me  from  Charleston,  also  two  little 
negroes  that  I  had  for  my  mare,  I  thought  it  was  best  to  pro- 
ceed to  Charleston  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September  I  arrived 
at  Charleston,  where  the  shipping  was  ready  for  me  to  embark 
for  St.  Augustine."  Thus  did  this  sanguinary  wretch  requite 
the  clemency  of  Marion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Fanning's  narrative  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  Garden's  statement  of  the  same  affair,  but  in 
none  of  moment,  or  which  are  greater  than  would  appear  in 
the  narrative  of  an  event  by  two  observers  of  it. 
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1  ^  •  Page  19. 

KOSCIUSKO. 

CHARGE     OF    INHUMANITY    AND    INCAPACITY. 

The  incident  to  which  Major  Garden  refers,  found  under 
the  paragraph  entitled  Wilmot  and  Moore,  does  not  by 
any  means  sustain  the  grave  charge  of  inhumanity.  It  cer- 
tainly adds  testimony  to  the  reputation  for  high  personal 
courage  which  Kosciusco  has  always  possessed.  But  Garden,  on 
every  occasion  where  the  mention  of  Kosciusko's  name  be- 
comes necessary  in  his  reminiscences,  exhibits  an  animus  of  dis- 
like, and  indulges  in  detraction  unsustained  by  any  attempt  at 
evidence.  He  denounces  his  attack  on  a  detached  party  at 
the  seige  of  Charleston  as  a  rash  expedition,  and  decries  his 
abilities  as  an  engineer  at  Fort  Ninety-Six.  The  Carolina 
historians,  some  of  whom  were  participants  in  the  dangers  of 
these  actions,  by  no  means  corroborate  all  of  Garden's  opinions 
of  Kosciusko's  ability  and  humanity. 

Lee  questions  his  talents  as  an  engineer,  but  coniirms  tlie 
general  belief  in  his  bravery  and  humanity. 

"  Col.  Kosciusko,  a  Polish  officer  at  the  head  of  the  engi- 
neers in  the  Southern  army,  was  considered  to  possess  skill  in 
his  profession,  and  mncli  esteemed  for  his  mildness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  urbanity  of  manners.  Never  regarding  the  impor- 
tance which  was  attached  to  depriving  the  enemy  of  water,  for 
which  he  depended  entirely  on  the  rivulet  on  his  left,  Koscius- 
ko applied  his  undivided  attention  to  the  demolition  of  the 
star,  the  strongest  point  of  the  enemy's  defence." 

"  Taught  by  a  successful  rally  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  of  a 
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cast  not  to  be  rashly  approached  with  impunity,  Kosciusko 
ivas  directed  to  resume  his  labors  under  cover  of  a  ravine,  and 
at  a  more  respectful  distance." 

"  Kosciusko  was  extremely  amiable,  and  I  believe  a  truly  good 
man,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  his  professional  knowledge,  but 
he  was  very  moderate  in  talent — not  a  spark  of  the  etherial  in 
his  composition.  His  blunders  cost  us  Ninety-Six,  and  Gen. 
Greene,  much  as  he  w^as  beloved  and  respected,  did  not  escape 
criticism  for  permitting  his  engineer  to  direct  the  manner  of 
his  approach."  This  criticism,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the 
utterance  of  an  impatient  and  disappointed  partisan,  who 
knew  no  other  warlike  craft  than  to  'tight  on.  '  Ninety-Six 
was  defended  by  a  brave,  sleepless  and  skillful  officer.  Colonel 
Cruger,  and  was  early  relieved  by  the  approach  of  Lord  Raw- 
don  with  an  overwhelming  force,  which,  if  tliey  were  not 
reasons  sufficient  to  console  Lee  for  his  defeat,  ought  to 
have  been  enough  to  have  made  him  more  candid. 
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COLONEL  PETER  HORRY. 

The  regiment  of  Colonel  Horry,  composed  of  200  South  Car- 
olinians, encamped  on  HaddrelFs  Point,  in  June,  1776,  could 
not  have  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  a  brave  and  im- 
petuous soldier.  Secured  from  the  dangers  of  an  attack  from 
British  ships,  by  such  a  fortification  as  General  Moultrie,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  one  without  serious  loss  of  life  ;  these  l^rave  and 
chivalrous  Carolinians,  refused  to  leave  its  shelter  for  more  haz- 
ardous service.  General  Charles  Lee,  under  the  above  date, 
writes  to  Moultrie :  "  I  have  ordered  General  Armstrong  to  ease 
Colonel  Thompson's  regiment  of  their  heavy  duty,  for  I  find 
that  a  part  of  Colonel  Horry's  regiment  had  most  magnani- 
mously refused  to  take  this  duty  upon  them ;  we  shall,  I  hope, 
live  to  thank  them.''  Colonel  Thompson  was  employed  in 
the  harrassing  service  of  niglit  reconnoissances  on  Long 
Island,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  where  the  British  were  ex- 
pected to  land ;  Init  there  was  too  much  danger  and  fatigue 
in  such  affairs  for  these  brave  Carolinians. 

Marion's  memorable  conversations  with  this  companion  of 
his  exile  from  the  Carolinas,  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Patriot  cause  in  those  States,  is  worthy  of  attention  at  this 
hour  of  their  humiliation. 
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•  ^-  Page  22. 

COLONEL  MAHAM. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Watson,  an  active  and  able  otticer  of 
Lord  Rawdon's  Corps,  had  deposited  tlie  baggao-e  of  his  regi- 
ment in  a  post  whicli  he  had  estabh'shed  at  Wriglit's  Blulf,  on 
the  Santee,  while  he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  in  pursuit  of 
Marion.  The  latter  was  enabled,  by  an  unexpected  juncture 
with  Colonel  Lee,  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  post.  The  investi- 
ture was  conmienced  by  cutting  off  the  ordinary  supply  of 
water,  and  this,  it  was  believed,  would  alone  compel  the  sur- 
rendei'  of  the  fort  in  a  few  hours. 

Li  Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  we  find  a  graphic  description 
of  the  novel  device  referred  to  by  Major  Garden,  "  The  ground 
selected  by  Colonel  Watson,  for  his  small  stockade,  was  an  Li- 
dian  Mount,  generally  conceived  to  be  the  cemetery  of  the  tribe 
inhabiting  the  circmnjacent  region  ;  it  was  at  least  thirty  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  by  table  land.  Captain  McKoy,  the  Com- 
mandant, saw  at  once  his  inevitable  fate  unless  he  could  devise 
some  other  mode  of  [irocurini!;  water,  for  wliicli  piirjiose  he  im- 
mediately cut  a  trench  from  his  fosse  (secuivd  by  abattis),  to 
tlie  river,  which  passed  close  to  the  Indian  Mount.  I)atllcd  in 
their  expectation,  and  destitute  both  of  artillery  and  intrench- 
ing tools,  Marion  and  Lee  despaired  of  success,  when  Major 
Maham,  of  South  (-arolina,  accompanying  the  Brigadier,  sug- 
gested a  plan,  whicli  was  no  sooner  (;omiuuiii('ated  than  grate- 
fully adopted.  He  proposed  to  cut  down  a  number  of  suitable 
trees  in  the  nearest  wood,  and  with  them  to  erect  a  large, 
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strong,  oblong  pen,  to  be  covered  on  the  top  with  a  floor  of 
logs,  and  protected  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fort,  with  a 
breastwork  of  light  tinil^er. 

"  To  the  adjacent  farms,  the  Dragoons  were  dispatched  tor 
axes,  the  only  necessary  tool,  of  which  a  sufticient  number 
being  soon  collected,  relays  of  working  parties  were  allotted  for 
the  work ;  some  to  cut,  some  to  convey,  and  some  to  erect. 
Major  Maham  undertook  the  execution  of  his  plan,  which 
was  completely  finished  before  the  morning  of  the  23d.,  eftec- 
tive  as  to  the  object,  and  honorable  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
ventor. The  besieged  was,  like  the  besieger,  unprovided  'with 
artillery,  and  could  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  work,  the 
completion  of  which  must  produce  immediate  submission. 

"  A  party  of  riflemen  being  ready,  took  post  in  the  Maham 
tower  the  moment  it  was  completed  ;  and  a  detachment  of 
musketry,  under  cover  of  the  riflemen,  moved  to  eflect  a 
lodgment  in  the  enemy's  ditch,  supported  by  the  legion  in- 
fantry with  fixed  bayonets ;  such  was  the  effect  of  the  fire 
from  the  riflemen,  having  thorough  command  of  every  part  of 
the  fort  from  the  relative  supereminence  of  the  tower,  that 
every  eflbrt  to  attempt  to  resist  the  lodgment  was  crushed. 
The  Commandant  finding  every  resource  cut  off",  hung  out  the 
white  flag.  It  was  followed  by  a  proposition  to  surrender, 
which  issued  in  a  capitulation. 

"  This  incipient  operation,  having  been  happily  eflected  by 
the  novel  and  eftectual  device  of  Major  Maham,  to  whom  the 
Commandants  very  gratefully  expressed  their  acknowledg- 
ments." 

This  experiment  was  again  resorted  to  in  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Cornwallis,  when  {commanded  by  the  Tory  Colonel  Brown, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Whigs,  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Augusta. 
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'  ^^'  Page  23 

GENERAL  SUMTER. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  brave  otticer,  as  it  was  that  of 
Marion  and  other  Southern  partisan  generals,  to  command 
some  of  the  most  undisciplined  and  reckless  marauders,  who 
were  ever  held  together  by  that  only  tie  of  such  wretches — the 
hope  of  jilunder  or  revenge. 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Southern  annalists,  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal or  disguise  the  fact;  the  traits  which  Major  Garden  at- 
tributes to  irregular  troops  in  general,  were  characteristic  of 
Southern  militia,  whig  or  tory,  republican  or  monarchist,  and 
will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  history  of  the  Northern  militia. 

The  subsequent  defeat  of  Sumter's  corps,  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  undisciplinable  character  of  his  men. 

The  sentry  left  his  post  and  resumed  it  at  pleasure,  camp 
guards  communicated  his  numbers  and  plans  to  the  enemy  for 
pay,  and  the  men  fought  or  fled  as  the  whim  of  the  hour  dic- 
tated, or  their  cowardice  or  hope  of  plunder  preponderated. 

Plarsh  as  these  charges  seem,  they  are  substantiated  by 
almost  every  account  of  a  close  contest,  in  which  reliance  was 
placed  upon  them.  On  those  occasions,  when  they  were  suc- 
cessful, as  at  King's  Mountain,  the  men  were  mountaineers, 
who  fought  in  the  same  wild  manner,  to  which  they  had  l)een 
accustomed  in  their  warfare  with  the  savages. 
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»   -Lli.  Page  S6. 

aOVERNOR  PICKENS. 

When  Lord  Rawdon,  by  rapid  marches,  and  with  an  over- 
whehning  force,  was  pursuing  General  Greene,  Governor 
Pickens  exliibited  an  ilhistrious  instance  of  republican  virtue. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  order  for  retreat.  General 
Pickens'  family  and  private  property,  were  sent  off  witli  the 
baggage  of  the  army.  This  ])recaution,  though  wished  for  by 
all,  and  justihed  on  every  principle  of  prudence,  gave  an  alarm 
to  many  who  either  had  not  the  same  means  of  transportation, 
or  who  could  not  have  attended  to  it  witliout  deserting  the 
American  Army.  To  encourage  the  men  to  remain  on  their 
plantations,  General  Pickens  ordered  his  family  and  property 
back  again  to  his  house,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  British 
garrison. 

His  example,  saved  the  country  in  the  vicinity  from  depopu- 
lation, and  the  army  under  Greene,  from  sustaining  a  great 
diminution  of  their  numbers,  by  the  desertion  of  the  militia  to 
take  care  of  their  families. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  HENRY   LEE. 

With  all  the  splendid  qualities  for  a  partisan  officer,  which 
Henry  Lee  undoubtedly  possessed,  he  was  not  the  perfect 
military  hero  which  Major  Garden's  partiality  and  Car- 
olinian pride  has  clothed  him  with.  Notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  for  which  he  was  most  remarkable,  he  was,  as  he  has 
the  candour  himself  to  narrate,  twice  surprised,  and  but  for 
slight  obstacles  to  the  enemy's  progress,  liis  legion  would  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.  In  all  the  qualities  of  an  officer  of  light 
troops,  where  vigilance  and  sagacity  are  essential  requisites, 
and  rapidity  of  movement  is  not  less  necessary  than  quickness 
of  decision.  Colonel  Otho  Williams  was  greatly  his  superior. 

Fatigue  somewhat  dulled  his  sagacity,  and  passion  some- 
times obscured  his  judgment. 

At  Irwin's  Ferry,  during  the  long  and  harrassing  retreat  of 
Greene's  Army,  Colonel  Lee,  who  formed  part  of  the  rear  guard 
commanded  by  Colonel  Williams,  believed  himself  secure  for 
a  few  hours  from  the  tireless  pursuit  of  the  van  of  Cornwallis, 
under  General  O'Hara. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  having  discerned  from  conversa- 
tion with  his  guides,  that  a  bye-way  in  front,  would  lead  him 
into  William's  rear  before  the  close  of  evening,  and  save  a  con- 
siderable distance,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  accom- 
modation. A  subaltern's  command  of  dragoons  was  left  to 
proceed  on  the  route  taken  by  Colonel  Williams,  with  orders 
to  commuiiicate  any  extraordinary  occurrence  to  the  Com- 
mandant, and  to  Colonel  Lee, 
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"  Tlie  Cavalry  who  met  Miller  in  the  morning,  had  lost  their 
breakfast,  and  Lee's  chief  object  in  taking  the  short  course, 
was  to  avail  himself  of  an  abundant  farm,  for  the  refreshment 
of  his  party.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  proposed  route,  the 
infantry  were  hastened  forward  with  directions  to  halt  at  the 
farm,  and  prepare  for  the  accommodation  of  the  corps,  while 
the  cavalry  continued  close  to  the  enemy.  In  due  time  after- 
wards they  were  drawn  off,  and  passed  through  the  woods, 
leaving  in  front  of  the  British  van,  the  detachment  which  had 
been  selected  to  follow  the  route  of  the  light  troops.  The 
obscurity  of  the  narrow  road  taken  by  Lee,  lulled  every  sus- 
]>icion  with  respect  to  the  enemy,  and  a  few  videts  only  v.^ere 
placed  at  intervals,  rather  to  give  notice  when  the  British 
should  pass  along,  than  to  guard  the  legion  from  surprise. 
This  precaution  was  most  fortunate,  for  it  so  happened  that 
Lord  Cornwallis,  having  ascertained  that  Greene  had  directed 
his  course  to  Irwin's  Ferry,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
nearest  route  to  gain  the  road  of  his  enemy,  and  took  the  path 
which  Lee  had  selected. 

"  Our  horses  were  unbridled,  with  abundance  of  provender 
before  them,  the  hospitable  farmer  had  liberally  bestowed  his 
meal  and  bacon,  and  had  given  the  aid  of  his  domestics  in 
hastening  the  much  wished  repast.  To  the  surprise  and  grief 
of  all,  the  pleasant  prospect  was  marred  by  the  hre  of  the  ad- 
vanced videts — certain  signal  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Before 
the  farm  was  a  creek,  which  in  consequence  of  incessant  rains, 
could  be  passed  only  by  a  bridge,  not  more  distant  from  the 
enemy  than  from  our  party.  The  cavalry  being  speedily 
arrayed,  moved  to  support  the  videts ;  while  the  infantry  were 
ordered  in  full  run  to  seige  and  hold  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
was  gained  and  soon  passed  by  the  corps  of  Lee.  The  British 
followed.  The  road  over  the  bridge  leading  through  cultivated 
fields  for  a  mile,  the  British  army  was  in  full  view  of  the 
troops  of  Lee,  as  the  latter  ascended  the  eminence,  on  whose 
summit  they  entered  the  great  road  to  Irwin's  Ferry. 

"  Thus  escaped  a  corps,  which  had  been  hitherto  guarded  with 
unvarying  vigilance,  whose  loss  would  have  been  severely  felt 
by  the  American  General,  and  which  had  been  just  exposed  to 
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imminent  peril,  from  the  presumption  of  certain  security — 
criminal  imprudence.  A  soldier  is  always  in  danger,  when 
his  conviction  of  security  leads  him  to  dispense  with  the  most 
vigilant  precautions."     (Lee's  Mem.  vol.  1,  p.  288.) 

Colonel  Lee's  candour  disarms  criticism,  but  the  criminality 
of  other  occurrences  in  his  military  life  is  not  so  easily  pallia- 
ted. He  was  not  capable  of  the  noble  magnanimity  and  self- 
control  of  Gen.  Marion,  who  instead  of  punishing  the  murderer 
of  his  nephew,  Avhen  the  wretch  was  a  prisoner  in  his  power, 
severely  reprimanded  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  for  not  killing 
a  militia  officer  who  took  upon  himself  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer,  by  shooting  him  through  the  head. 

Colonel  Lee  himself  relates  the  efforts  he  made  to  slay  the 
British  Captain  Miller,  whose  drunken  dragoons  the  latter  had 
been  unable  to  prevent  from  massacreing  Lee's  Imgler,  and 
admits  that  although  the  truth  of  Captain  Miller's  deiual  of 
complicity  in  the  slaughter  was  probable,  yet  that  nothing  pre- 
vented his  murder  of  the  Captain  in  revenge,  except  the 
officious  zeal  of  Colonel  Williams,  in  forwarding  the  prisoners 
to  headquarters. 

Stedman  relates  an  incident  of  Lee's  ])arade  of  prisoners, 
taken  at  the  capture  of  Augusta,  before  Colonel  Cruger's 
besieged  garrison  in  Fort  Ninety-Six,  with  a  severity  of 
language,  which  is  warranted  by  the  occasion,  if  all  its  in- 
cidents narrated  by  him  are  true. 

Another  incident  narrated  by  the  same  author,  as  occurring 
during  the  seige  of  that  post,  reflects  as  little  credit  on  liis 
humanity,  as  the  other,  and  would  have  afforded  Major  Garden 
a  juster  opportunity  for  criticism,  than  the  affiur  in  which 
Kosciusko  was  so  severely  blamed  by  him.  Colonel  Lee's 
chagrin,  at  the  unexpected  resistance  of  Colonel  Cruger,  so  far 
clouded  his  better  judgment,  that  he  ordered  a  forlorn  hope  to 
advance  and  fire  tlie  ahattis,  under  a  fire  wliich  destroyed  the 
whole  detachment,  loiiii;  before  thev  reached  that  obstruction. 
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Y 

-^'  Page  58. 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  WASHINGTON. 

Outshone  by  the  lustre  of  the  character  of  his  great  rehitive, 
this  noble  othcer  has  not  received  full  justice  from  the  plaudits 
of  liis  countrymen.  To  excite  this  reticence  of  praise  to  loud 
applause,  the  great  modestj  so  remarkable  in  his  character ; 
the  moderation  of  his  ambition;  and  the  quiet  self  repose  of 
his  mind,  liave  contributed  little. 

But  there  is  much  in  his  character,  as  in  that  of  Marion, 
which  generous  minds  love  to  dwell  upon.  Li  neither  is  the 
valor  of  the  soldier  stained  by  inhumanity,  or  the  ardor  of 
success  permitted  to  degenerate  into  imprudence. 

There  was  a  chivalry  in  the  conduct  of  both,  which  the 
Carolinians  were  fonder  of  boasting  the  possession  of,  than 
practising.  At  the  battle  of  Entaw,  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  him  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  Mdiom 
he  had  given  his  parole.  "Alter  the  battle,  th.e  British  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stuart,  ordered  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
dead  and  wounded  to  be  collected,  which  w^as  accordingly 
d(jne.  When  the  army  had  marched  off  the  the  ground,  this 
pile  of  arms  was  set  on  lire  by  the  rear-guard. 

Many  of  the  muskets  being  loaded,  an  irregular  discharge 
took  place,  resembling  the  desultory  fire  which  usually  pre- 
cedes battle.  The  retreating  British  army,  at  once  presumed 
that  Greene  was  up,  and  had  connnenced  an  attack  on  its  rear. 

Dismay  and  confusion  took  place ;  wagoners  cut  their 
horses  from  the  wagons  and  rode  off,  abandoning  their  wag- 
ons.    The  followers  of  the  army  fied  in  like  manner,  and    the 
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panic  was  rapidly  spreading  when  tlie  firing  in  the  rear  ceased. 
Colonel  Washington,  who  had  been  taken,  though  indulged 
with  his  parole,  was  accompanied  by  two  officers.  These  gen- 
tlemen abandoned  the  Colonel  and  galloped  oflP,  not  liking 
present  appearances,  but  as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
returned  to  their  charge.  During  their  absence,  (Jolonel 
Washington,  who  might  have  made  good  his  escape,  remained, 
calmly  awaiting  the  event.  After  his  exchange,  he  communi- 
cated the  facts  to  his  friend  Major  Pendleton,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Greene. 


-^^-  Pajre  M. 

GENERAL  NATHANIEL  GREENE. 

OiVB  of  the  highest  (pialities  of  this  General,  was  tiie  combi- 
nation of  great  prudence,  with  an  undanuted  courage  that 
bordered  on  temerity.  Ramsay  says  that  General  Greene 
often  risked  liis  person  at  considerable  distance  from  his  army, 
to  incite  the  militia  of  the  Carolinas  to  action,  and  it  is  sad  to 
learn  from  the  same  source  that  his  jjeril  and  labor  were  in 
vain. 

When  Greene  and  Cornwallis  had  a])proa  died  so  near  that 
battle  was  inevitable,  each  seemed  to  feel  that  his  great  rival 
needed  only  a  moment's  weakness  on  his  part,  the  neglect  of 
an  unguarded  portion  of  his  force  for  a  single  instant,  to  accom- 
plish his  overthrow. 

'' Never  did  two  Generals  exert  themselves  more,  than  did 
these  rival  leaders  upon  this  occasion.  Long  withheld  from 
each  other  by  the  sagacious  conduct  of  Greene  until  he  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  risk  l)attle,  they  seized  with 
ardour  the  opportunity  at  length  ])resented  of  an  ap])eal  to  the 
sword.  This  decision  was  wise  in  botli,  and  every  step  taken 
by  the  one  and  by  the  other  as  well  in  i>reparation  for  battle, 
as  in  the  battle  demonstrated  su[)erior  abilities.  (Treene's 
position  was  masterly,  as  was  the  ground  selected  for  the  com- 
bat peculiarly  adapted  to  his  views  and  troops. 
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Cornwallis  saw  the  clifiiculties  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
skill  of  his  antagonist,  and  diminished  their  weight  by  the  dis- 
position of  liis  force  as  far  as  it  was  practicable.  Having  done 
all  that  was  possible  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  no  attention 
was  omitted,  no  peril  avoided  by  the  leaders. 

They  exposed  their  persons  unconscious  of  danger,  and  ap- 
peared self-devoted  to  national  triumph.  Upon  one  occasion, 
Greene  was  nearly  passed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  within  thirty 
paces  of  him,  when  Major  Pendleton,  one  of  his  aids,  discovered 
them.  Luckily  a  copse  of  woods  intervened,  which  covered 
Greene's  return  to  our  line. 

Soon  afterwards  Cornwallis,  seeing  the  discomfiture  of"  one 
battalion  of  the  guards,  repaired  in  person  to  direct  the 
measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  ground  ;  when,  by  the 
dauntless  exposure  of  himself  he  was  placed  in  extreme  dan- 
ger. It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  ordered  his  artillery  to 
open  througli  his  flying  guards  to  stop  Washington  and 
Howard.  Brigadier  O'Hara  remonstrated  by  exclaiming  that 
the  fire  would  destroy  themselves.  True,  replied  Cornwallis, 
but  this  is  a  necessary  evil  which  we  must  endure,  to  arrest 
impending  destruction.    (Lee,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 
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-^11'  Page  73. 

COLONEL  JOHN  LAUKENS. 

There  was  a  quixotic  spirit  in  this  young  ofiicer  wliich  could 
not  be  disciplined  into  the  dull  routine  of  military  utility.  His 
was  an  order  of  ability,  (if  his  adventurous  temerity  can  be 
dignified  with  the  term)  which  is  not  only  difficult  to  control, 
but  most  dangerous  to  the  military  commander,  who  relies 
upon  it  for  aid.  Appalled  by  no  danger,  men  of  his  class  take 
no  precautions,  and  by  treating  the  prudent  as  cowards,  they 
become  as  inhuman  as  they  are  rash,  and  more  dangerous  to 
their  friends  than  their  foes.  General  Moultrie,  in  his  journal 
of  May  3d,  17Y9,  narrates  the  affairs  to  which  Garden  alluded, 
as  follows  : 

"  As  the  enemy  was  so  near  I  was  desiring  one  of  my 
aids  to  go  and  bring  off  our  rear  guard  from  Coes- 
hatchie  to  join  us  immediately  ;  but  Colonel  John  Laurens 
(who  joined  me  two  days  before)  being  present,  he  requested 
me  to  permit  him  to  go  on  that  service,  which  I  readily  con- 
sented to,  thinking  him  to  be  a  brave  and  experienced  officer ; 
I  told  him  at  tlie  same  time  that  I  would  send  150  good  rifle- 
men to  cover  his  flanks,  lest  the  enemy  should  be  too  close 
upon  him;  I  accordingly  sent  Capt.  James,  witli  one  hundred 
and  fifty  picked  men,  and  one  hundred  men  of  the  out  picket 
to  join  liim,  these  altogether  made  a  body  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  which  was  one-fourth  of  my  little  army,  but  in- 
stead of  Colonel  Laurens  bringing  off  the  guard,  as  he  was  de- 
sired, he  very  imprudently  crossed  the  river  to  the  east  side, 
and  drew  them  up  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  taking 
those  one  hundred  and    fifty  men   who  were   sent  to  cover 
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his  flanks,  and  the  one  Imndred  men  of  the  out  picket,  and 
joined  them  to  the  guard,  while  he  left  the  houses  on  the  hill 
for  the  British  to  occupy  ;  in  this  situation  did  he  expose  his 
men  to  their  fire,  without  the  least  chance  of  doing  them  any 
injury  ;  after  remaining  some  time  he  got  a  number  of  the 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  wounded  himself.  He  de- 
sired Capt.  Shubrick,  who  commanded  after  he  left  the  field,  to 
stay  a  little  longer,  and  then  to  bring  oft  the  men ;  had  not 
Capt,  Shubrick  moved  off  at  the  very  instant  he  did,  his  party 
would  have  been  cut  ofi"  from  their  retreat,  and  every  man  of 
them  would  either  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  We 
heard  the  firing  very  distinctly  at  Tullitiny,  and  supposed  it 
was  our  retreating  guard  coming  in,  but  presently  Colonel 
Laurens  came  to  me  wounded  in  the  arm  ;  I  said  to  him, 
"Well  Colonel  what  do  you  think  of  it."  "Why,  sir,  said  he, 
your  men  won't  stand,"  upon  which  I  said,  "If  that  is  the 
case  I  will  retreat,"  and  immediately  after  our  rear  guard 
came  in  I  ordered  the  bridge  broken  up,  and  begun  my  retreat 
about  12  o'clock.  Had  not  Colonel  Laurens  discouraged  the 
men  hy  ex})osing  them  so  much  and  unneccessarily,  I  would 
have  engaged  General  Provost  at  Tullifiny,  and  perhaps  have 
stopped  his  march  to  Charlestown  ;  we  were  all  at  our  posts 
on  a  very  commanding  ground,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
be  engaged.  Colonel  Laurens  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit 
and  a  brave  soldier,  but  an  imprudent  ofiicer  ;  he  was  too  rash 
and  impetuous."     (Moultrie's  Mem.  vol.  1,  p.  402.) 


XIII  P'g*  «2. 

COLONEL  CAMPBELL. 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Campbell,  as 
narrated  by  Pamsay,  Johnson  and  Lee,  offered  ground  for 
some  sharp  criticism,  bordering  on  angry  recriminations  by 
Henry  Lee,  in  his  work  entitled  Campaign  of  1781, 

Colonel  Lee,  in  his  declaration  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  error  in 
his  narration  of  this  officer's  death,  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  fell  \)^  a  shot  from  the  Virginia  Militia— his  narrative 
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of  the  fall  of  Colonel  Campbell  we  quote  in  full.  "Of  six 
commandants  of  regiments  (in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs) 
bearing  continental  commissions,  Williams'  and  Lee  only  were 
unhurt.  Washington,  Howard  and  Henderson  were  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  highly  respected,  beloved, 
and  admired,  was  killed. 

"  This  excellent  officer  received  a  ball  in  his  breast  in  the 
decisive  charo-e  which  broke  the  British  line  while  listening  to 
an  interrogatory  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee,  then  on  the 
left  of  the  legion  infantry  adjoining  the  right  of  the  Virginians 
— the  post  of  Campbell.  He  dropped  on  the  pummel  of  his 
saddle  speechless,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear  in  the  arms  of 
Lee's  orderly  dragoon,  in  whose  arms  he  expired  the  moment 
he  was  taken  from  his  horse." 

"  Doctor  Ramsay  has  represented  the  death  of  this  highly 
respected  ofHcer  dift'erently,  from  information  which  no  doubt 
the  Doctor  accredited.  But  as  the  writer  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  transaction,  he  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it 
exactly  as  it  happened." 

"  The  Virginians  had  begun  to  fire,  which  was  not  only 
against  orders,  but  put  in  danger  Rudolph  and  his  party,  then 
turning  the  enemy's  left.  To  stop  this  fire.  Colonel  Lee 
galloped  down  the  line  to  Campbell,  and  while  speaking  to 
him  on  the  subject,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  received  his  wound, 
of  which  he  soon  expired  without  uttering  a  wordr  Doctor 
Ramsay  says,  "  while  with  great  firmness  Colonel  Campbell 
was  leadino;  on  his  brio-ade  to  that  charo-e  which  determined 
the  fate  of  the  day,  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  After  his 
fall,  he  enquired,  '  Who  gave  way,'  and  l)eing  informed  '  The 
British,'  he  added  '  I  die  contented,'  and  immediately  expired." 

If  dying  heroes  are  to  be  so  constantly  robbed  l)y  history  of 
their  last  speeches,  for  which  they  become  as  famous  as  for 
their  fighting,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  half  the  illusion  of  glor^', 
(which  is  the  milk  on  which  heroes  are  nurtured)  will  be  for- 
ever destroyed.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  may  yet  lose  their  hard- 
earned  glory  at  the  stroke  of  a  learned  historian's  ])en, — 
some  curious  Dryasdust,  who  has  unearthed  a  dingy  manu- 
script more  potent  than  their  swords. 
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XIV. 
MAJOE   BENJAMIN  HUGER. 

The  death  of  this  brave  officer  was  the  result  of  the  officious 
meddlesomeness  of  Grov,  Rutledge,  a  trait  in  tlie  character  of 
that  gentleman,  which  many  times  exhibited  itself  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  military  service,  and  the  great  embarrassment 
of  the  commanders  in  South  Carolina. 

At  the  seige  of  Charleston  by  General  Provost,  this  disposi- 
tion was  rampant  and  uncontroUable.  Without  consultation 
with  Gen.  Moultrie,  or  notification  of  any  kind  to  the  troops 
holding  the  lines,  he  had  sent  out  Major  Huger  in  the  night 
on  a  hazardous  service,  and  the  continental  troops  observing 
a  force  moving  on  in  the  darkness  as  if  to  surprise  them,  open- 
ed a  heavy  fire,  by  which  Major  Huger  and  several  others 
were  killed  and  wounded. 


■^  '  •  Page  90. 

SCOTCH  LOYALISTS. 

The  earliest  collision  of  armed  forces  in  the  Carolinas  in 
which  blood  was  shed,  occurred  at  Ninety-Six, — afterwards  so 
memorable  for  its  seige  of  Nov.  19,(1775), — between  these  High- 
land Loyalists  and  South  Carolina  Militia  under  Major  Wil- 
liamson. The  district  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers 
was  occupied  by  a  population  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  Moses  Kirkland,  who  had  accept- 
ed the  commission  of  Captain  in  the  provincial  forces,  dis- 
gusted by  the  promotion  of  a  neighbor  and  rival  to  a  majority, 
threw  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  monarchists.  Hostile 
camps  of  the  roused  and  angry  inhabitants  were  soon  formed 
against  each  other.  Temporary  adjustments  of  the  growing 
discord  were  followed  by  an  almost  immediate  rearming  for  the 
expected  fray.  Robert  Cunningham,  a  royalist  leader  of  great 
energy,  was  at  length  imprisoned,  and  his  friends  instantly 
assembling  for  his  release,  were  headed  by  Patrick  Cunning- 
liam,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  seize  a  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  belonging  to  the  commonwealth.       Major    William- 
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son  who  attempted  its  recov^ery  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat 
before  their  superior  numbers  to  a  stockade  near  Ninety-Six. 
The  royalists  possessing  themselves  of  tlie  jail,  fired  into  the 
fort  and  killed  Monsieur  St,  Pierre,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
was  the  pioneer  of  grape  cultivation  in  the  Carolinas,  and 
probably  a  few  others  were  wounded,  but  the  seige  was  not 
sanguinary,  nor  had  the  assailants  yet  become  vindicative,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  latter  tendered  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  accepted,  and  tlie  parties  marched  unmolested  tu 
their  several  homes.  (Ramsay's  His.  of  Rev.  in  S.  C  vol.  1, 
p.  66.) 


A.  VI.  Page  91. 

GENERAL  DONALD  McDONALD,  AND  McLOUD. 

The  bitterness  of  partisan  warfare,  in  the  participants  of  the 
revolutionary  struggles ;  and  the  bigotry  of  what  is  termed 
patriotism  in  later  generations ;  has  so  clouded  the  reason  and 
better  sensibilities  of  historians,  that  they  have  never  permitted 
themselves  to  utter  one  word  of  defence  of  those  noble  men, 
who  from  the  highest  principles  of  honour  retained  their  fealty 
to  the  British  government. 

That  splendid  fidelity  for  which  their  race  is  renowned,  lost 
none  of  its  lustre  in  the  husband  of  Flora  MacDonakl,  who  ac- 
companied the  cliieftain  of  his  clan,  and  fought  by  liis  side. 
Her  daring  and  faithfulness  to  a  proscribed  and  fugitive  prince, 
have  won  her  imperishal)le  fame,  and  Donald  MacDonald 
would  have  proved  unworthy  of  his  race,  had  he  been 
recreant  to  a  government,  from  whicli  he  had  received  nothing 
but  favor. 

Gov.  Martin  had  ficd  from  the  State  to  a  British  Man-of- 
War.  From  this  secure  position,  he  issued  numdates  and 
commissions,  wliicli  imperilled  the  lives  of  others  ;  without 
much  troubbng  himself  with  the  results. 

Among  the  recipients  of  these  favors,  was  Donald  McDonald, 
who  was  made  a  Brigadier  (irencral,  while  McLeod  received  a 
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commission  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Governor  Martin  armed 
tliem  with  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  persons  on  their 
allegiance,  to  repair  to  the  Kojal  Standard. 

A  council  of  Regulators  and  Highlanders,  was  also  formed 
to  aid  this  service,  by  whose  advice  the  subordinate  officers 
were  generally  appointed;  and  thus  organized,  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  a  British  force  on  the  coast.  The  accidental, 
and  temporary  appearance  of  a  fleet  off  tlie  coast  of  Georgia, 
caused  them  to  appear  in  arms,  before  they  could  be  supported 
by  British  troops. 

Termed  insurgents,  they  were  at  once  looked  upon  as  out- 
laws, and  Colonel  JVIoore,  with  a  provincial  regiment,  reinforced 
by  militia,  with  five  field  pieces  marched  against  those  Highland 
lo_yalists,  who  were  directing  their  course  from  Cross  Creek  to 
Wilmington.  Each  force  declined  a  contest  of  arms,  and  com 
menced  one  of  negotiations,  at  Rockfish  Creek,  which  termi- 
nated in  confirming  each  in  his  former  views  and  demands, 
when  they  separated.  Moore's  forces,  joined  by  Colonel  Lil- 
lington  and  Colonel  Caswell,  with  a  thousand  men,  fortified 
themselves  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  on  tlie  route  which  Mac- 
Donald  must  pursue  to  reach  Wilmington,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  reinforced  from  the  British  fleet.  On  the  morning  of  Feb. 
27,  1776,  Colonel  McLeod  pressed  forward  with  the  advance, 
in  an  attack  upon  the  strong  entrenchments  at  the  bridge,  and 
charging  sword  in  hand,  was  witli  niany  of  his  men  killed  at 
the  first  fire.  Thrown  into  disorder  by  a  galling  discharge  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  the  loyalists  recoiled  and  fled.  General 
MacDonald  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  loyalist  enterprise 
quelched.     (Drayton  2,  p.  216.) 


LEE'S  LEGION.  ''"^'^'•''• 

The  dashing  exploits  of  this  partisan  corps,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  them  in  romance  and  history,  have  contributed  to  the 
fame  of  Carolinian  patriotism,  without  a  particle  of  truth  to  give 
historic  solidity  to  the  reputation.  Not  a  single  Carolinian 
was  a  member  of  the  corps,  for  a  long  period  after  its  forma- 
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tion.     Johnson,  himself  a  South  Carolinian,  in  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Greene,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  The  legionary  corps,  coranianded  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia^  was  perhaps  the  finest  corps  that  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  arena  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

"■  It  was  formed  expressly  for  Colonel  Lee,  under  an  order  of 
General  Washington,  whilst  the  army  lay  in  Jersey.  It  con- 
sisted at  this  time,  of  about  three  hundred  men,  in  equal  pro- 
portion of  infantry  and  horse.  Both  men  and  officers  ivere 
picked  from  the  army,  the  officers  with  reference  only  to  their 
talents  and  qualities  for  service,  and  the  men  by  a  proportion- 
able selection  from  the  troops  of  each  State,  enlisted  for  three 
years,  or  the  war.  Virginia  contributed  twenty-five  as  her 
quota.  No  State  South  of  Virgmia  contributed  any,  as  they 
had  no  troops  in  the  field." 

"  Colonel  Lee  had  been  expected  to  march  early  in  October, 
from  Philadelphia,  but  the  equipping,  disciplining,  (and  perhaps 
exhibiting)  his  command,  had  rendered  his  movements  very 
slow,  his  journey  from  Fredericksburgh  to  Richmond,  for 
instance,  required  a  fortnight,  not  a  little  to  the  distress  of  his 
commander." 

"  In  Maryland,  General  Greene  had  made  a  requisition  of 
seventy-five  cavalry  horses,  and  sundry  equipments  for  the 
legion,  and  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  requisition  was  com- 
plied with,  gave  Lee  an  opportunity  of  equipping  his  cavalry 
in  a  brilliant  style."  It  was  thus,  that  Northern  soldiers  won 
such  fame  on  Southern  fields. 


-^  *  ^^^'  Pago  109. 

CAPTAIN  ARMSTRONG. 

An  incident  in  tlio  b'fe  of  this  brave  and  honorable  officer, 
occurring  at  tlie  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  iUustrates  tlie  maxim, 
that  ncitlier  courage  or  honour  are  sufficient  to  concjuer  fate. 

Colonel  Lee  had  lialt('(l  in  tlie  edge  of  a  wood,  inip;itii'iitl\ 
awaiting  the  arrival  ol'  his  dragoons,  in  order  to  make  the  linal 
charge  on  Coffin,  and  turn  the  head  of  the  ravine.     Observing 
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the  approach  of  Captain  Armstrong,  (the  leading  officer  of  the 
day,)  and  not  doubting  that  the  entire  corps  was  following, 
Colonel  Lee  advanced  into  the  field,  directing  Captain  Arm- 
strong to  follow. 

He  had  gone  but  a  little  way,  when  Captain  Armstrong  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  only  his  own  section  of  the  corps 
was  at  hand,  having  never  seen  the  rest  of  it  since  its  dis- 
comfiture on  the  left  some  time  before.  This  unlooked  for 
intelligence  was  fatal,  not  only  to  the  enterprise  in  hand,  but 
to  Colonel  Washington  and  liis  troops.  Some  officious  field- 
officer,  on  seeing  the  other  section  commanded  by  Captain 
Eggleston,  standing  in  reserve,  had  ordered  it  into  action, 
where  unsupported  by  infantry,  it  was  foiled  and  routed.  Had 
the  legion  cavalry  all  been  up  at  this  crisis.  Coffin  would  have 
been  cut  to  pieces ;  the  enemy's  left  occupied  in  force,  and 
Washington  would  have  awaited  the  movement  of  Majoribanks 
to  close  the  enemy's  broken  line,  and  fallen  on  his  retiring 
column,  and  the  victory  made  complete.     (Lee,  vol.  2,  290. 


-^^-^*  Page   111. 

COLONEL  THEODOEICK  BLAND. 

Colonel  Bland  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  cause  of  ob- 
structing a  blow,  with  which  Washington  could,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1777,  have  crushed  the  forces  of  General 
Knyphausen  on  the  Brandywine.  General  Howe  was  advan- 
cing in  two  columns  at  something  more  than  supporting  dis- 
tance, when  Washington  was  informed  of  their  separation, 
and  that  the  left  and  superior  force  had  diverged  widely 
from  the  other.  Persuaded  of  this  fact  he  wisely  determined 
to  pass  the  Brandywine  and  strike  at  Knyphausen's  unsup- 
ported column.  The  unfortunate  Colonel  Bland  arrives  at 
the  very  moment  of  his  final  disposition  for  the  attack  with  a 
confused  report  apparently  contradictory  of  that  which  de- 
clared the  weakness  of  Knyphausen's  position.  The  caution 
of  Washington  which  permitted  no  action  based  on  conjecture, 
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was  aroused  by  this  inforiiiation,uiid  l)et'ore  it  could  ha  correct- 
ed, the  opportunity  was  lost. 

'  The  narrow  escape  of  Lee,  while  a  captain  in  Bland's  regiment, 
and  of  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  is  tlins  narrated  by  the  for- 
mer. ^  A  violent  storm ,  accompan  ied  by  a  deluge  of  rain  stopped 
the  renewal  of  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  on  the  following 
day.  Contiguous  to  the  enemy's  route  lay  some  mills  stored 
with  flour  for  the  use  of  the  American  Army.  Their  destruction 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  aid, 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  attended  by  Captain  Lee,  after- 
wards Colonel  Lee  of  the  Legion  Cavalry,  with  a  small  party  of 
his  troop  of  horse,  were  despatched  in  front  of  the  enemy  with 
the  order  of  execution.  The  mill  or  mills,  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill.  Approaching,  you  descend  a  long  hill  leading 
to  a  bridge  over  the  mill  race.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill 
two  videts  were  posted,  and  soon  after  the  party  reached  the 
mills,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton  took  possession  of  a  flat 
bottomed  boat  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  himself  and  his 
comrades  across  the  river  should  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
enemy  render  such  retreat  necessary.  In  a  little  time  this 
precaution  manifested  his  sagacity,  the  Are  of  the  videts  an- 
nounced the  enemy's  approach.  The  dragoons  were  ordered 
instantly  to  embark.  Of  the  small  party,  four  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hamilton  jumped  into  the  boat,  the  van  of  the 
enemy's  horse  in  full  view,  pressing  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  of 
the  two  videts.  Captain  Lee,  with  the  remaining  two,  took  the 
decision  to  regain  the  bridge,  rather  than  detain  the  boat. 

Hamilton  was  committed  to  the  flood,  struggling  against  a 
violent  current  increased  by  the  recent  rains,  while  Lee  put 
his  safety  on  the  speed  and  soundness  of  his  horse. 

The  attention  of  the  enemy  being  engaged  by  Lee's  push  for 
the  bridge  delayed  the  attack  upou  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  thus  afforded  to  Hamilton  a  better  chance  of  escape. 

The  two  videts  preceded  Lee  as  he  reached  the  Ijridgc,  and 
himself,  with  the  fonr  dragoons,  safely  passed  it,  although  the 
enemy's  front  section  emptied  their  carbines  and  pistols  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Lee's  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  Hamilton  continued  to  increase,  as  he  heard  volleys 
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of  carbines  discharged  upon  the  boat,  wliich  were  returned  by 
guns  singly  and  occasionally.  He  trembled  for  the  probable 
issue,  and  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  ended,  which  did  not  long 
continue,  he  despatched  a  dragoon  to  the  Coniniander-in- 
Cliief,  describing,  with  feelings  of  anxiety,  what  had  passed,  and 
his  sad  presage. 

His  letter  was  scarcely  perused  hj  Washington,  before 
Hamilton  himself  ap[)eared,  ajid  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  paper  in  the  General's  hand,  renewed  his  attention  to  the 
ill  boding  se])aration,  with  the  probability  that  his  friend  Lee 
had  been  cut  off,  inasmuch  as  instantly  after  he  turned  for  the 
bridge,  the  British  horse  reached  the  mill,  and  commenced 
their  operations  on  the  boat.  Washington  relieved  his  fears 
by  giving  to  his  aid-de-camp  the  Captain's  letter.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hamilton  escaped  unhurt,  but  two  of  his  four  dra- 
goons, with  one  of  the  boatmen,  were  wounded. 


^^-  Pape  IIT. 

JOHN  MIDDLETOK 

In  the  memorable  pursuit  of  Greene  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Colonel  Lee  having  ascertained  that  the  baggage  of  the  British 
army  had  become  separated  from  it,  and  was  accompanied  by 
only  a  small  escort,  made  a  bold  push  for  its  capture,  but  in 
the  night  pursuit  the  legion  missed  its  road,  and  became  lost 
in  the  woods,  and  Cornwallis's  baggage  escaped. 

Upon  Lee's  junction  with  Clarke,  he  foTind  a  packet  from 
General  Greene  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  he  sent  off  by 
Cornet  Middleton  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  Hao;.  The  cornet 
reached  the  British  ])iquet  just  after  the  Captain  had  break- 
fasted, and  was  politely  invited  to  take  breakfast,  while  the 
packet  for  his  Lordship  sliould  be  sent  to  headquarters,  from 
wlience  a  reply  would  be  forwarded  if  requisite,  which  Mid- 
dleton could  convev.  Cornwallis  was  on  his  rounds,  agreeable 
to  his  custom,  and  soon  after  Middleton  had  finished  his  break- 
fast, called  at  tlie  piquet,  wlien  he  was  informed  by  the  Captain 
of  the  packet  from  General  Greene,  with  the  detention  of  the 
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bearer  for  the  answer,  if  any  was  j-equisite.  His  Lordship  dis- 
mounting, entered  the  Captain's  headquarters,  wliere  Cornet 
Middleton  was  introduced  to  him.  Presuming  from  his  dress 
tliat  he  belonged  to  Lee's  legion,  he  asked  if  he  did  not  belong 
to  that  corps,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  with  a 
smile  he  significanth'  inquired  where  the  corps  had  been  the 
preceding  night. 

The  amiable  Middleton,  somewhat  surprised  and  confounded 
at  a  query  so  unexpected,  with  evident  confusion  replied  that 
it  had  not  been  far  off.  Upon  which  Lord  Cornwallis  familiarly 
said,  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  unimportant,  the  matter  to 
which  it  related  being  passed,  and  that  he  asked  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  Middleton  blushing,  then  told  him,  that  Colonel 
Lee  had  received  intelligence  of  his  lordships  escort,  with  his 
baggage  and  stores  being  lost  in  tlie  night,  and  so  had  in- 
stantly proceeded  in  the  expectation  of  putting  them  on  the 
right  course.  This  idea  tickled  the  British  General,  he  laugh- 
ingly asked,  "Well,  wdiy  did  he  not  do  it."" 

"  Because  said  Middleton,  we  got  lost  ourselves  traversing 
the  roads  all  night,  and  as  it  appeared,  within  two  miles  of  our 
much  desired  prize."  Turning  to  his  aids,  Cornwallis  said, 
''  You  see  I  was  not  mistaken." 


-^-^''  Page  120. 

DR.  SKINNER. 

This  person  was  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that 
the  duelist  lights  because  he  is  a  coward,  and  is  afraid  it  will 
be  discovered  if  he  does  not. 

Another  Anecdote  of  this  doughty  surgeon,  is  narrated  by 
Lee.  The  legion  was  passing  through  a  defile,  so  narrow  as 
to  admit  of  proceeding  only  in  single  file.  When  the  troops 
in  the  centre  had  entered  the  defile,  we  were  alarmed  by  Iteat. 
ing  to  arms  in  the  cam]i  of  the  infantry,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  their  fbnuing  in    line  of  battle.     This  unexpected 
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event  was  felt  by  all,  but  most  by  our  amiable  surgeon  of  the 
infantry,  M^ho  Avas  at  that  moment  leading  his  horse  through 
the  defile.  Not  doubting  but  that  battle  must  instantly  take 
place,  and  believing  the  surer  course  was  to  avoid,  not  to  meet 
it,  the  surgeon  turned  his  horse  with  a  view  of  getting  out  of 
danger,  never  rellecting  that  the  passage  did  not  admit  of 
turning  his  horse. 

Ductile  to  the  force  of  the  bridle,  the  horse  attempted  to 
turn  about,  but  was  brought  upon  his  head  athwart  tlie  narrow 
passage,  from  which  position  he  could  not  possibly  extricate 
himself.  The  troops  wliich  had  passed  the  defile,  instantly 
galloped  u])  the  hill  and  arrayed  with  the  infantry,  while  the 
remaining  troops  were  arrested  by  the  panic  of  an  individual, 
Eggleston,  who  commanded  the  troop  so  unhappily  situated^ 
dismounting  several  of  his  strongest  dragoons  pulled  the  horse 
back  again  lengthwise  of  the  defile.  He  then  had  space  to  use 
his  limbs,  and  soon  stood  upon  his  feet,  and  our  deranged  and 
distressed  cavalry  were  enabled  to  pass  the  defile. 

This  accident  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  horse  for  ten 
minutes,  ample  time  for  their  destruction,  had  the  enemy  been 
at  hand. 


■^-^11  •  Page  IM. 

JOHN  EDWAKDS. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  should  be  preserv^ed  in  hallow- 
ed remembrance,  as  one  of  the  Council  of  South  Carolina, 
whose  assent  was  not  given  to  the  pusillanimous  proifer  of 
neutrality.  Gen.  Moultrie  narrates  an  incident,  which 
exhibits  the  high  tone  of  this  gentleman's  character, 

"When  the  question  was  carried  for  giving  up  the  town 
upon  a  neutrality,  I  will  not  say  who  was  for  the  question, 
but  this  I  well  remember,  that  Mr.  John  Edwards,  one  of  the 
privy  Council,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  a  very  respectable  mer- 
chant of  Charleston,  was  so  afi'ected  as  to  weep,  and  said, 
'  What?  are  we  to  give  up  tlie  town  at  last.' " 
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